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The  Course  in  General  Tactics  has  as  object  the 
study  of  the  command  of  the  Division  and  the  Corps  under 
the  principle  conditions  of  warfare. 

The  instruction  given  is  based  upon  the  regulations 
at  present  in  effect  and.  in  particular,-  upon  ''Provisional 
Instructions  for  the  Tactical  Use  of  Large  Units" 
(1' Instruction  provisoire  sur  I'Emploi  tactique  des 
Grandes  Unite's),   It  comprises  a  practical  part  and  an 
instructional  part. 

The  exercises  and  the  practical  problems  constitute 
the  essential  part  of  the  course.  During  the  first  year 
they  concern  the  Division,  during  the  second  year,  the 
Corps, 

The  instructional  course  has  been  drawn  up  so  as 
to  parallel  the  practical  problems  as  closely  as  possible. 
This  consideration  explains  the  importance  attached  t© 
questions  of  method  and  also  the  development  given  to 
certain  points,  which  the  experiences  of  the  first  years  of 
instruction  prior  to  the  war  shov/ed  the  necessity  of 
particularly  stressing. 

The  first  two  parts  of  the  present  course  correspond 
to  the  conferences  of  the  first  yearj  the  third  part, 
to  the  c6nferences  of  the  second  year. 


(NOTE  -  References  to  the  first  and  second  year  are  to 
the  reppective  years  of  the  two  year  course  of  the  Ecole 
Super ieure  de  Guerre  -  Tr,) 
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COURSE  IN  GENERAL  TACTICS  AND  STAFF  WORK. 


PART  ONE 


THE  ELEMENTS 


CHAPTER  I 


THEXELEMENTS  OF  THE  DECISION  OF  THE  COMmNDER. 


In  viB.tf    "the  pt'ihcipal?:  role  of  the  commander  is 
'to  make  decisions  (1)".  Each  of  his  decisions  may  last 
■for  a  more  or  less  llm-itec;l|:^riod  of  time,  depending  upon 
the  rapidity  of  change  in  the  different  eleirents  of  the 
situation.  But  whdther  the  succession  of  decisions  in 
the  course  of  o'h6  action  be  rapid  or  slow,  nothing  is 
changed  in  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  the  decision* 
cohsidered  by  itself i  Each  time  the  process  followed 
will  always  be  the  same* 

We  shall  try  to  see  6f  what  it  consists. 

Upon  what  is  the  decision  based? 

We  h^Ve  the  universally  accepted  aphorism  that 
in  war  the  decisions  to  be  made  vary  according  to  cir- 
cumstances,'  ' 

Consequently  a  ideally  oboe6tive  study  of  tactical 
questions  should  seek  to  establish  the  relations  that 
exist  between  the  cit'cumstances,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
dispositions  to  be  taken,  on  the  other  hand. 

At  first  sight  the  circumstances  seem  so  humeroud, 
so  intertwined,  that  it.  appears  impossible  to  succeed  in 
classifying  them.  A.vd'  .this  would  doubtless  be  a  difficult 
task  If  we  were  obliged  to  creax;e  everything  ourselves. 
But  here,  however,  we  are  not  in  a  virgin  field;  the 
regulations  and  the  works  of  numerous  military  writers 
have  cleared  the  ground  and  marked  out  the  main  routes. 
We  have  only  to  continue  the  already  commenced  movement. 

In  the  attempt  to  adapt  dispositions  to  circumstances, 
one  sometimes  first  seeks  to  solve  a  general  casej  then 
one  indicates,  for  a  certain  number  of  special  cases, 
the  appropriate  modifications  to  be  applied  to  the 
solution  of  the  general  case, 

(i)  Instruction  provisoire  sur  I'Emploi  tactique 
des  Grande 3  Unites,  No  64. 
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Such  a  method  of  presenting  things  requires  special 
precautions. 

Indeed,  for  a  given  mission,  the  tactical  circum- 
stances may  vary  in  such  degree  that  a  solution  suitable 
for. a  determinate  set  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  a  set  that 
is  perceptibly  differento.  . ^Therefore,  chaining  down  the 
mind  to  a  type-solution  would  have  its  disadvantages; 
it  would  result  in;:p.la;eing  the  mind  in  leading  strings, 
thereby  risking  the  possibility  of  quite  wrong  actions*. 

In  all  things,  of  course,  a  point  of  departure  is 
necessary  and  one  is  indeed  obliged  to  present  and  solve 
questions  successivelyo  We  simply  wish  to  warn  the  reader 
against  any  idea  of  exaggerated  generalization,  in 
pointing  out,  from  this-,T:ime  on,  that  the  initial  cases 
with  which  we  commence  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  ""general 

■  jggLsss.,,":  •„■  '  -    ".  )   ;•::■:■  -M*-  V'--'  ■  i .  '  :'    ■:■:  '^  ■•■, 

If  we  turn  back  to  the  regulations  on  the  command 
;. of,  large  units  we  find  in -them  that  the- prdncipal  given 
quantitieS'that  serve  as  a  base  for  the  declsip,n  pf  the 
commander  are:         ■  ...  .'v 

.  •  .  ..  -  ,13h;0.;, mission-. assigned  by  higher  authority^ 

■■■:■'[   -  the.,  J  forces;,  to  put  at,  work;  -  strengtli  and  talue 
.:■-'.  .  -of  the  troops,  •  character  and  aptitude.s  .of  the 
•  j     ...comma  riders,  of  subordinate  .units",  , material  means 
that  the  commander  .has  at  his  disposal';  ■ 

-  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  enemy; 

" -■  the- jsituationwith  respect  to  the  nearest  large 
units; 

-  the  eneemb3.,e  of;  othei^  circumstances.,  (nature  of  the 

terrain,  state  of  communications,  climate,  seasons, 

■  ■  i-v. :  ■■■■■■  etc ,;).■,, ;...,'-    .........   ..  .■    , 

These  givGu   quantities  are  what  we  call  the- -great 
variables  of  a  5ituat5.on«  Each  one  of  them  me±?its  deep 
study.,   ■  ,.,.■. 

,  We  shall  first  examine  them  successively,  With 
some  d.etailsi  .  Then  we  shall  try  to  indicate  how  the 
commander  should  make  for  himself  a  picture  of  the  ensemble 
•  of  the  situation:.and  from  it,  pick  out  .the.ma?,n  lines  of 
.:. which  he  will  have,  need  in  making  his  decision;.,,  ■  The  study 
af  ,a  :  situation  would-  indeed  be  insufficient,  if'  it,  were 
limX'tsd  to  a  more  or  less  incc.her'ent.  enumet'.ati.oh  of  the 
observed  characteristics  of  that  situatio.n,.  After  having 
;  .brought  ;ou;t  these  characteristics,  it  is' necessary  to 
attempt  to,  group  them  and  to  boil  them  dmvp^^  to  a  form 
.Useful  in-, .making  the  decision-....        .,  .,.,■'-■'•. 

. -v^or  .-the-  purpose  of  this  study  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
"  advisable,  to  classify  into  tvro  distinct  -  groups  .the  elements 
we-' have  just  enumerated..  ,:"... 

To  the  first  group  belong:  ■-:,..,, 

.-    Th(i  s.pO'Caal  mission  of  the  unit  under  i consideration. 

/ikb-  -     ■  '  "  '  ''' 
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The  mission  and  the  situation  of  neighboring  units, 
for  the  mission  given  to  a  unit  is  often  cleared  up,  and 
always  influenced,  by  the  mission  given  to  neighboring 
units. 

T|ie  second  group  will  comprise: 

The  forces  to  put  at  work  (means  of  action). 

The  situation  v/ith  respect  to  the  enemy. 

The  terrain  and  atmospheric  conditions. 

It  is  to  this  second  group  that  we  more  particularly 
give  the  name  of  "situation". 
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CHA.FTER  II. 

THE  MISSION'.  .  .  ..  "  , 

The  mission  received  from  higher  authority  consti- 
tutes the  first  element  of  the  decision  of  the  commander. 

The  mission  received  'governs  absolutely;-  all  efforts 
must  be  made  to  execi^te  it^'  Therefore  it  is  important 
to  commence  by  thoroughly  understanding  the  mission,  for 
experience  shows;  that  many- errors . of  execution  arise  from 
the  fact  that 'the  mission  has'  not  been  thoroughly  under- 
stood, if,  indeed,  it  has  not  been  quite  lost  from  sight. 


1/ 


The  mission  habitually  fixes:       . 

' 1st  -  The  attitude  to  be  observed  toward  the  enemy: 
advance  toward  him.,  waif  for  him  or  fall  backj.  attack 
.liim  or  defend  oneself.  ■ 

2d  -  Concrete  .given  quantities,  specifying  the  action 
to  be  taken  (limit's  '<5f- time  and  limits  of  space):  reach 
such. a  point  in  so  much  time;  hold  such  a  time  upon  such 
a  position;  act  in  such  a  direction;  resist  upon  such  a 
front;  etc  .....   These  concrete  given  quantities  must 
be  noted  with  the  greatest  care;  -the  unit  to  which  one 
belongs  is  in  reality  part-of  a  whole,  and  the  limits 
fixed  for  its  action  cannot  be  transgressed  without 
danger  to  the' ensemble  of  the  '  operation,,- - 

3d  -  The  role  of  the  unit  in  the . ensemble  of  the 
maneuver.  :  ■  •  ■  .  , 

However  precise  may  be  the.  mission,  it  cannot,  hov/ever, 
foresee  all  possible  eventualities.   One  may  find  oneself 
either  confronted  by  nev;  conditions  or  simply  in  face  of 
a  more  rapid  Or  slower  development  of  operations  than  had 
been  anticipated.   In  the  course  of  an  operation,  con- 
sequently, it  may  occur  that  the  initial  mission  no  longer 
suffices  to  orient  the  decisions  to  be  made.   The  action, 
however,  cannot  be  stopped  and  in  order  that  it  continue, 
it  is  necessr^ry  that  the  subordinate  interpret  or 
complete,  himself,  the  mission  that  was  given  him. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ask  for,  and  await, 
a  fresh  intervention  by  the  higher  echelon. 

In  this  case,  it  is  by  turning  back  to  his  role  in  tho 
ensemble  of  the  maneuver  that  the  commander  may  succeed 
in  solving  the  new  problem  set  him. 

Consequently  it  is  desirable,  in  the  study  of  the 
special  mAssicn  of  a  given  unit,  to  connect  with  it  the 
mission  of  the  entire  higher  unit  and  the  special  missions 
of  neighboring  units. 

As  regards  these  last,  study  should,  above  all, 
bear  upon  the  reciprocal  interdependences  of  the  various 
missions.   It  may  be  that  each  one  is  to  act  in  its  zone 
without  concerning  itself  about  its  neighbors; , as  we 
sometimes  say:  without  regard  to  keeping  on  the  same  line. 
But  this  simple  conception  is  not  always  possible.   In 
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reality,  it  so  happens  that  the  progress  of  neighboring 
units  is  mutually  interdependent  and  that  the,  actions  of 
one  of  them  must  be  prior  to  or  subsequent  to. those  of 
the  others,  ;  __ 

Vi^ith  improvements  in  fire  arms  and  the  growing  ■ 
importance  of  the  terrain  factor^  the  necessity  of  these  ■ 
cadenced  actions  becomes  more  and  more  frequentvav. 

Consequently  we  have  there  another  point;  t)iat  • 
should  be  well  brought  out  by  study  of  the  mission, 

4th  -  Detailed  orders  relative  to  the  execution  of 
the  mission. 

In  studying,  the  decision,'  we  shall  see.  that  the  ideal 
to  be  sought  would  be  to  give  each  subordinate  an 
objective,  leaving  to  liiim  coipplete  initiative  as  -to  the 
measures  to  be  talfen  to  arrive  at  the  desired  result. 
But  that  is  a  tjieoretical  conception  which,  in  practice, 
eannot  be  followed  out  regularly. 

Sometimes  the  units  taking'  part  in  the  same  action 
are  relatively  independent  of  one  another,  sometimes. 
On  the  contrary,  their  several  actions  are  closely  inter- 
tWiriedi  The  command,  consequently,  should^  .  in  each 
parti ctklar  case,  tix. the  degree  of  initiative  that  it 
wishes  to  leave  tO  its  subordinates. 

The  mission,  then,  may  be  tnore  or  less  broad,  more 
or  less  precise;  it  leaves  more  or  less  initiative  to  the 
executant;  therefore  it  is  the  duty "of;  the  latter^  in 
each  special  case,  to  examine  into  the  amount  of  initiative 
really  left  to  him  in  the  choice  of  measures  of  execution. 

To  sum  up 5  tine  essential  points  that  the  study  of 
the  mission- should  bring  out  ares 

,..  the  attitude  to  be  olj^served  as  regards  the  enemy;' 

the  concrete  limits  of  the  action;   , 

the  role  of  the,. unit -with  respect  to  neighboring 
troops;  '  ■ ■ 

and  finally,  restrictions  relative  to  the  execution. 
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CHAPTER  Til 
THE  imms   OF  ACTION 


An  exact  appreciation  of  the  means  at  one's  disposal 
ia-  the  first  element  of  the  decisione 

This  appreciation  does  not  consist,  of  a  sT.rtiple  enum- 
eration. 

.'  It  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  if  a  Division  is  to  attack 
on -a  iPrbnt  of  6^600  yards,  its  relative  force  is  not  the  same 
as  it  would  be  v;ere  it  to  attack  on  a  front  of  1650  yards, 
although  its  absolute  force  has  hot  changed.         .  .... 

In  order  to  proceed  methodically,  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  relation  betv/een  the  organic  means  at  the  *^^ 
disposal  of  , a  unit  and  the  extent  of  fronfupon  v/hich  it  may 
be'  called  to  act^   So,  without  dl  stinctio,n,  we  employ  the  ex- 
pression '-'means,  of  action"  and  "front  of  action"  to  character- 
ize the  force  of  a  unit.   ■      ,   ^ 

'  This,  first  task  completed,  it  is  desirable,  in  additio]:i, 
to  take  into  consideration  two  factors  special  to  each  sit- 
uation: 

.  _   -  'the  difference  that  exists  between  the  organic  means 
of'  the/ unit  considered  and  those  at  its  disposition  in  reality. 
If  the  organic  unit  has  been  reinforced,  if  additional  means 
have  been  placed  at  its  disposition,  it  becomies  either  "cap- 
able'' of  a  greater  front  or  able  to  make  a  stronger  effort 
On  the  same  front.   The  reasoning  .would  be  inverse  were  the 
means  of.  the  Division  diminishede 

-  the  degree  of  preparation  .for  combat  attained  by  these  -^ 
various  means »   This  preparation  requires  time  and^  other 
things  being  equals  the  degr.ee  of  advancement  of  this  prepara- 
tion-is a  function  of  the  time  at  one's:  disposal*   We  must 
consequently  acquire  kncmfledge  of  the  time  necessary  for. 
gathering  these  means  together  and  putting  them  at  work. 

Appreciation  of  -the  "v/orth"  of  various  means  natv^rally 
is  of  great  importance,  when  one  is  faced  by  a  concrete  problemc 
Consequently  we  should  profit  by  all  opportunities,  to. .'practice 
ourselves  at  this. and  to  compare  our  own  appreciations  with 
those  of  others,    •      •   , 

.in  this .  vv'ay,  before  drawing  conclusions  from  historic 
examples,  we' shall  do  well  to  m^ake  a  deep  study  of  the  means 
put  at  works  as,  well  as  the  other  eleinents  of  the  situation;-:. 
We  shall;  thus  avoid  hasty  generalizations  that  would  render 
.the  study  more  dangerous  than  useful, 

•  The  Cour.se  in  General  Tactics,- primarily,  takes  up  study 
of  only  the  large  .units,  the  Division  and  the  Corps, 

The  Corps  having  a  variable  number  of  divisions,  and  the 
division  having.,  on  the  contrary,  a  nearly  fixed  composition, 
it  Is  the  : division  that  we  must  take  as  a  unit  in  our  calcula- 
tions, 
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The  means  of  the  divisiort'are  the  sum  of  the  means  of 
the  different  arms  composing  it.   This  question  is  studied 
in  detail  in  those  courses  of  the  School  dealing  with  the 
various  arms.   However,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  use- 
.  ful  to  m.ention  here,  without  discussion^  the  few  basic 
'''    'quantities'whlch  we  shall  have  occasion  to  use,  mest  frequently, 

"■"••■        ■■''  ■■    ^  1 0  "iKFMTRY  AND  TANKS^ 
.;,,^..,....  ..  ,.  .,,    ..    .     _„  IIIFAKTRYiFIRE  POWER 

"■  '    '  '"  ■  W'd'  may  take  the  battalion  as  a  unit  for  our,  calcula- 
tions.    ■  ■'  : ,;  .•  ■ 

The  mOdt  powerful  fife  eleme^nt  of  thQ::battli--:34-on  is  its  . 
,  ...  .machine,  gun  company,  ■  ^      ■   , 

;■  ■  ,   .:'_,■  ■   ■■  ■'■      -  '   ;■.>•/,:'  ■■.■■  ■   ; •.•.:.' 

..v.'.  'Employed  as  a  whole,  it,  at. any  given,  moment,  interdicts 

■ "  '  ■ all  movement  on  a  front  of  "440  to  530  yards,-  Under  the  same 

conditions,  it  can  "neutralize"  the  fire  of  the  enemy.- on  a 
,...  ..front  of  220  to  2?5  yards. 

■  It  can  develop' a  sheaf  of  2.000  shots  p.er  minute  and, 
with  the  resources  of  its  combat  train,  keep  up;  .this  fire 
y..,       for.  two  hours  without  interruption. 

The  battalion  also  has  30  auto-:rifies  which,  :af.the 
■  ■  rate  of  60  shots  p^r  minute,  can  develop  an  additional  1,800 
shots  pel*  minutes  ■  .   '  •  . •■ 

The  fire  of  the  auto-rifle  is  not  to  be.'. Compared. with 
that  of  the  machine  gun,  but  we  may,  however,  admit .that  the 
.  ,  .  present  day  battalion  can  develop  an  extremely  powerful  fire 
'  '^y    r   on  a. front  of  830  to  X^  100  yards r?  '        -  ■  '  - 

When  it  is  .question  of  covering  a  front,'  the  infantry 
special  weapons  can<cot  be  considered  in. the  calculatio.n« 
They  are  la^e.d  by  the  infantry  only  to  solve  small  problems 

of  detail, 

•  ■        /■ 

The  outpuit 'yo!^  the  fire  is  practically  dependent  on  the 
visibility  of  the  objective^  :.; 

VULNERABILITY  OF  INFANTRY  .".:....•  ... 

Infantry  is  vulnerable  to  a  considerable,  extent.. 

Machine  gun  barrages  cannot. .'be  crossed..  'C.on-sequ'ently 
any  Infantry  that  finds  itself  '  in  the-,  field  o.'f,;,f;ir.e,  of  an  enemy^ 
machine  gun  in  action,  carjiot  move, 

'•   Under  i'ts  fire,  infantry-,  that  can  be  s0.en,>:':.or  infantry 
.  ..  that  is  not  sheltered,  is  quickly  paralysed,  '  It  can  escape 
^   .  .jjestruct.lon '.only  by  deep  echelonning  in  depth:-,--;- 

We  can  count'  reasonably  on  an  infantry  •advancej  :only  if  . 
we  have  reduced  the  adversary  to  silerice,  or,  s^t  ...i.e-a'st,  put 
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into  action  the  means  necessary  to  oT^tain  the  result.  This 
is  the  meaning  that  we  must  give  to  the  formula  "gain 
superiority  of  fire." 

SPEED  OF  MOVEMENT  OF  INFANTRY 

<  ■  'i 

In  varied  terrain,  the  average  rate  of  movement  of  in- 
fantry is  not  greater  than  2,200  yards  per  hour*-^  • 

It  quickly  falls  to  1,100  yards  per  hour  if  the  infantry 
is  obliged  to  use  avenues  of  approach  (paths,,  special  routes-- 

Tr).  •  o...  ,•:- 

In   critical  periods,  behind  a  rolling  barrage ;l.  infantry 
can  make  1,100  yards  in  30  to  50  minutes*   It  cannot  main- 
tain this  speed  long» 

TANKS,  ■■<  ■■■  ■■■\  ■■-    ■  ■  ■ 

The  tanks  fight  in  close  liaison  with  the  infantry. 

One  section  of  tanks,  normally,  acts  on  a  front  of  220 
yards,  ....'■ 

However,,  one  section  may  suffice  to  support  a  battalion 
acting  on  a  front  of  440  yards o 

The  tank  company  habitually  keeps  one  section  in  re- 
serve,   " 

If  the  combat  front  of  a  battalion  reaches.  660  to  880' 
yards,  we  would  support  it  by  two  sections,  in  front  line, 
i,e,,  give  it  an  entire  company o      ■:  .  '  ,, 

The  light  tank  advances  at  the  rate  of  4,400  to  5,500 
yards  per  hour.   It  has  only  a.  short  radius  of  action  and  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  it,,  on  special  truck> 
to  within  five  miles  of  its  base  of  departures 

One  tank  unit  can  fight  during  two  days.   It  is  then 
necessary  to  give  it  two  days  rest  in  order  to.  allov/  it  to 
reorganize*-.-;' 

The  great  vulnerability  of  tanks  demands  that  their 
action  bensupported' and  covered  by  the  artillery;  moreover 
the  possibility  and  the  relative  frequency  of  breakdowns 
render  doubtful  the  action  of  these  machines  and  forbid  any 
action  independent  of  the  infantry » 

■  --Present  day  tendencies  are  toward  the  use  ofi. large 
numbers,  of  t^Mks  en  wide  fronts.   As  a  corollary  of  this, 
tank  regiments  v;ould  become  irmy  or  General  Headquarters 
troops  and  would  be  put  at  the  disposition  of  corps  only 
in  certain  zones' and  under  certain  special  conditions.   It 
is  only  exceptionally ;,  therefore ^  that  the  infantry  can  count 
upon  the  support  of  tanks.. 
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II.   ARTILLERY < 


Wfe*  may  take  either  the  battery  or  the  battalion  of 
artillery  as  the  unit  of  calculation* 

We  shall  not  give  the  nomenclature  of  the  fires  that 
the  artillery  can  execute*  They  are  to  be  found  in  the - 
Regulations  and  in  the  artillery  course ^  por  our  purposes 
it  suffices  to  note  the  density  of  these  fires*  and  jTrom  this 
point  of  view  we  can  group  them  into  five  principal  cate- 
gories, to  wit: 

r,  fires  for  "destrtiction.  proper -5  "  ' 

-  fires  in  )N^direct  support  and  protective  fires;; 

-  counter  preparation  fires  and  stopping  fires  (tirs 

d'arr^t); 
-counterbattery  fires  (destruction  or  neutralization); 
:  -interdiction  and  harassing  f ires »  , 

•■•-  1st-  r  Fires  for  destru6tion  proper 

(Figures  vary  according  to  the  types  of  shell  arid 
according  to  the  distance) 


or 


iUmtm 


Objectives    ! 

•   "    ■':■#'■' '*■■■■  ^-■■^^■• 

:  ■"     155'  " 

Shelters  (not.  con-.. 
Crete) 

:   100  rwnds  ^.     ,,. 

*                                .          A       .■'■■'    .   ...■  -.  . 

;60  to  125  rounds 

Places           J 

I      ■■-— ■  ■  ■■       1 

:4  rounds  pei*  110 
'  yards  square 

Breach :  of  27:/^ards 
in  wire  33 ..yards 
deep           ' 

:600  to  1,200  rounds  ■ 

:20b  to  ado  rounds 

Breach  in  a  trench; 
Is  t-per pendi  cular  ; 
fire 

1    ■"   9>5.      '      "■•  ; 

r3  to  8  r©un^s  per 
;  lineal?  yard  '  ' 

2d-oblique  or 
enfilade  fire. 

J  10  rounds  per  lin- 
;  ear  yard          ; 

'half  .'of  :'fi^i'e(S;' 
'given .above 

Sd  -  Fires  in  direct  support  and  protective  fires* 

^(a)  Fires  in  dj.rect  support >  -  A  debse  and  deep 
"rolling  barrage^  as  prescribed  in  the  regulations,  requires  1 

battalion  of .light  artillery  on  220  yards  of  front  (2 
r batteries. using  percussion  firer  each  on  110  y^'rds,  1  battery 
ueLing  time,  fus.e  fire  on  220  yards),  say  a  total  of  6  battalion^ 
to  1,100  yards  0   "  ■' •  '  "      • 

.» .  ■      '   I*    •    rf  ■     >  - 
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(^)  lL^£!kf£:tV'''f_^^'-21f:.§.»  ""  "^^"^   "^^®  heavy  artillery 
usually  employed"!':!  projective  fires ;,  the  marcimum  admissible 
■density  would  appear  to  be  1  battalion  .per  330  yards,  or  a 
little  more  than  three  battalions  to  1,100  T/ardsj  the  minimun 
density  should  be  about  Gr.e"^''?J.:3  the  precedirAgs   1  battalion 
per  660  yards >  nearly  2   battalions  per  1^100  yards « 

■  ^^  "■  Counter  preparation  fires  and  stopping  fires* 

1  light  battery  should  habitually  prcteot  a  front  ofJS220 
yards,  provided  tne  rate  is  8  rounds  per  piece  per  ndnute, 
say,  for  1,100  yards.,  a  little  less  than  2   battalions  firing 
upon  a  cohtinuo-j.3  lir.e.   Above  530  yards  of  front  per  battery, 
the  fire  loses  all  efficacya 

4th  -  CoMUrT,  e r  b ?. 1 1  e  r y  f  i res 

(a)  De  struct  ion  recu.ires.,  depending  on  the  distance 
(assuming  soii'd  coi-sLruction) : 

-  500  to.eOO  rounds  of  75:, 
--  500  to  500  rounds  of  155  (howitZ€5r  or*  gun) 

This  con'?unption»  for  example,,  v^oUld  represent  the  ' 
-fire  of  a  battalion  of  75 -s  kept  up  from  12  to  13  minutes 
at  the  normal  rate,  or^  the  fire  of  a  battalion  of  155 
howitzers.,  at  the  normal  rate^  kept  up  from- 40  minutes  to 
about  1  hour , 

(b)  Neutralisation  can  be  effected  by  1  section  against 
1  enemy  batter-^'n  say  1  battalion  for  six  enemy  batteries, 

5th  ••  In1  ■  or  d  i  c  t  i  c  n  and  h^-  r  a  s  s  ing  f  i  r e  s  « 

Interdiction  requires  fr3m  100  to  200  rounds  per  hour 
for  each  objective > 

The  requirements  for  hajrassing'  fires  vary  vi/idely.  The 
maxiimim  would  appoor  to  be  100  to  150  rounds  per  area  110 
yards  square  f cr  tne  75  and  about  one-half  that  amount  for 
the  155,» 

Ail  these  mentioned  fires  demand  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  a'nr-unitJ,f^o.  which-,  during  an  activ^j  period,  may 
easily  attain  120  rounds  per  hour  for  the  75  and  40  to  45 
rounds  per  h-r-u-^  for  the  155,'   that  is  to  say,  nearly  the  half 
of  the  normal  organic  supply  of  the  Division  and. of  the 
Corps # 

RAKGTilS  OP  PIECES  -  SAFETY  Z0IIE3» 

111  the  calx.ulabicns  of  the  command  and  the  staff,  it  is 
wise  to  not  cc--.u.t  on  the  theoretical  maxinum  rar.go  of  a  given 
type  of  gun,  psirticularly  on  account  of  theweardng  out  of 
the  pieces  and  eventual  atmospheric  changer:  o   The  maximum 
range,  in  practice^  should  be. reduced  by  about  one-tenth- 

Also,  fires  at  distances  close  to  the  maximum  range  wear 
but  the  materiel  and  they  should  be  reduced  to  the  indispen- 
sable* 
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.-    ^         Frtm  another,  ■pcdrlocf;  view.,:--  that  Of  tfi'e~  safef'jr''' 
..   ^yi :,;.{.  r     6f-troops-  -=—  it/i3.  hi/^laly-l^ip^rt^nt  to  avciii';^;'aS''i!iucli'^>as 
::,:.- ■^.^■■•pQgsiblejr  fires  at;  grea'ti.din^b'dncBSp  when  the'fl'ret!'^  are  to 

fall' in  the  neighb()7'hQod;cf^^/vfu^V  infantry «  '\A  ;^a;f^-t;/  zone  is 
necessary  and' the  depth  of  this'  sax ety  zone  i"s  d:-Tv.h'^tion  of 
,  the  calibers  i. the,  prpjeo tile.-)  the^  terrain i,  the  distance  and 
'the  "degree  af  shel-bor  aa^-'aiiable  f  c^r "  the  inf ahtry-a  Thusj,  in 
■)S::;r';:::  the:  case  , of  troops  advanoir.g.C'ver  open  grQu:ad.o.  it  is  pre- 

,  L;  ,f  erabl^  not  to  exeoiite.  "p'nrni  rnl^ing  :barrages- a 
^:h'i:..-     ;  gr-eater^  than  5;-50p  yard:;^- witjti/mecltum  and,  hs.k-vy'.^ar^fillery  the 
V\i"-"'.-x-^'^  mean' point  of  dp'.paat.  sh.3^?~a,'l5e'  e en st ant ly :,, I'iG^p:^  'kt-'l^a'-Dt  "^^-^ 
yards  in  front-  of  the  infantry  that,  is  boing  sU|ip.'Ori5Mo 

MQVniG  INTQ  POSITION  OF  THJ3  ARTILLER^f. 

■■:•  -m:.".  The  lengt^a; of  movement  into  poBltion  of  l^he  artillery 
depends  principally  on  the  tims  necessary  for  ;6i^^ani^lng 
observation  and  cciirmunicatichsj)  for  the  preparing  ^'o-f- 'fires 
and,  above  allj  for  the.  bringing  up  of  ammu^.lticne 

As  regards  observation  and' 'comjm;.r:i'catiehSi.r,  '"this  time 
••'■: ''varies:  according  tD- the  degree  of .., perfection. of.  .the  means  to 
■•..■•■  "be  employed*  Wa  may  figure  oh  j- at  th6  minimtiiti'i'" 

Qoinmunication  from  a  battalion  to '  a'ndart3y'"'6"Bs^i'vation 


/ 


post:  1  hour  per  unit  distance  of  1^100  ydrda^ljetT^y^'eh  the 
battery  and  the  observation  post 6    ^   ,v  -.■'  .^  ai.;o(-;,ii 

,   Installation  of.. ant eiina:  -I  hour  to  1  .hour'i^' 

■  ■  '  .       ■■'■■■■:.  .■»  -!-'  .^'..,  r  ■ 

Organi.^.at-lon.cf  a  ter-r'.estrial  observation,  system  for  a 
corps  artillery:  10  to  ^18  hourso        ':-■"'  '"•■'■•' 

V       •   .  ... 

Organization  of  sound-ranging  system:  'l%vtb  3  days, 
•■  .•  ,  '  Command  communications  of  a  Division  Artillery:  4  to  8 

hours o  .  2'  '"■■':■  .  " 

Command  communications  of  a  m.ass  of  aii?ti'il'ei»y':'.'12  to  24- 
hour  So  '■^'■■-■■'■-      x.'^ 

'■  By-  these  figures,  'we  see  that  the  crganrzation  of  per- 
fected systoms  of.  cbservaticn  and  coiTimand^' .i.a^  ipo^^ 
in  periods  of.  relative  stability »         "'"  a^—  •.  .-■ 

NATURE  OP' ARTILLEB^'friRES  ;.  ■■';; 

Irji  the  /present;  , state  of  t.he  .conditions  surrounding  the 
use  of  artii:..efy  materiel  it  may  be  said  that  the  fires  which 
the  art-ille-ry  .oan  e.xGcutex'mo.'^t  easily  are. f;ire>.s  upon  a  zone 
of  a  certain  -vldth  and  a  cex'tain..  depth,;  I^"  ip^this  sort  of 
fires  that  be>st  utilises'  the,  properties  c'f ■".•b'he:. arnir  Fires 
upon  an  ex9ct  .poino  are  difficult  of  execution;ahd' nearly 
a.Iways  uncertairio:  They  .are  .possibly  only  under''  special  condi- 
tions,   '    '•■  ^^  ■•'■       ^^•=-  -Jt^  .-.■•;: 
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Moreover,  when  the  artillery  means  are  insufficient  to 
act  simultaneously  along  all  the  points  of  a  front  of  action — 
a  frequent  case  as  we  shall  see  later  —  rapid  changes  in 
the  fires  of  artillery  are  possible  only  when  the  command  is 
highly  centralized^, 

It  is  desirable  to  take  these  two  necessities  into  con- 
,  sideration  in  the  solution  of  problems  that  require  combining 
the  action  of  the  artillery  with  that  of  the  infantry, 

III.  CAVALRY 

The  organic  composition  of  the  Division  and  the  Corps 
comprises  only  a  very  small  amount  of  cavalry. 

The  fire  power  of  a  4-^ squadron  regiment  of  cavalry  may 
be  considered  as  equivalent  to  that  of  a  battalion  of  in- 
^  fantry*  But  the  mobility;  of  the  cavalry  is  4  to  5  tim^s 
greater  than  that  of  the  infantry. 

In  using  these  two  pro^eS?ties  to  the  best  effect^  we  may 
unhesitatingly  give  combat  missions  to  the  corps  cavalry  on 
condition  that  these  missions  be  of  not  long  duration  and  that 
the  cavalry  may  be  relieved,  on  the  spotj,  by  infantry,  before 
the  60iribat  haib  passed  into  a  decisive  phase. 

The  use  of  cavalry  in  close  liaison  with  the  infantry    ^ 
Is  particularly  indicated. at  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
combat  (gaining  contact,  engagement ;,  exploitation  and  pursuit  ), 
In  the  course  of  the  combat  itself,  it  appears  preferable  to 
utilize  it  as  a  mobile  reserve  of  fire. 

On  average  terrain,  one  squadron  may  easily  explore  a    t/^ 
front  of  4,400  yards ;,  plaoe  a  curtain  of  fire  on  a  front  of 
1,100  yards  and  put  up  resistance  of  a  certain  duration  on 
ft  front  of  550  yards* 

tV.  AIR  SERVICE        .  ^ 

The  ^ir  service  of  the  corps  ^squadron  of  airplanes, 
beCLloons)  is  exclusively  observation  air  service.: 

Balloon  observation  is  permanent  except  during  the  time 
necessary  to  effect  changes  of  position. 

An  airplane  can  remain  In  the  air  only  2  to  2\   hours. 
Its  observation  mission  over  the  lines  may  last  about  1^  to 
2  hours.  One  airplane  cannot  be  called  upon  for  more  than  two 
missions  per  day^  Taking  accidents  and  breakdowns  into  con- 
aideration  a  squadron  of  ten  airplanes  can  furnish  fiftesn 
missions  per  day;  but  such  an  effort  cannot  be  kept  up  for 
very  long. 


ass 


We  know  that  the  reconnaissance  missions  may  be  classed 


Sight  reconnaissance; 

Photographs; 

Observation  of  artillery  fires; 

Accompaniment  of  the  infantry. 
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In  order  to  avoid  waste  cf  effort ^  we  should  ask  of 
the  airplane  only  that  which  v/e  cannot  get  from  uce  of  the 
balloon.* 

T?ae  air' service  acts  according  to  programmes  prepared 
in  advance  and  cover iD,^,,-,  as  mich  as.  possible.-,  an  entire  day,. 
The  executing  cf  an  "anfGreseen'l  irdssion  requires  a  delay  of 
from  2  to  3  hours  and  even  more^  if  the  mission  must  be  prO"-^ 
tectedff  -; 

Corps  air  service  executes  r'eccnnalssances  to  only  a  ■ 
small  depths-  6^600  to  ll^OOO  yaMs^  depending  on  the  sltiAa^- 
tiono  More  di.stant  reconnaissances  are  made  by  the  ^rmy  air 
service*  The  army  or-^der  .fixes,,  each  ,day.,  (and  oftener  if  it  ' 
be  necessary)  the  line  of  d3m.arc.ation  between  the  zones  cf 
exploration  of  the  two  air  services© 

Aerial  obnervation  can  be  Well  .performecV  only  if  it  is 
protected  by  pursuit  aviation^,  )  Thig  .protection  cannot  be 
so  arranged  as  to  be  permanent  .and  t.he  command  must  take 
counsel  with  itself  jrnd  decide  upon  the  periods  of  the  day 
during  which  it  desires  to  have  m.astery  of  the  air^  "n   gener- 
al, the  command  c anno t.  Gciunt  upon  sv-ch  mastery  of  the  air 
for  more  than  twct  periods  of  J.i   to  2.  hours  .In  the  course  of  a 
day«.  The  remainder  of  the  time  it  mUsj  realise  that:  its 
aerial  observation  is  fragile  and  may  be  Instantaneously 
reduced  to  zero  by  an  inoursicb  of  the  enemy  pursuit  air 
service* 

Vo  .ENGIWEErS  , - 

The  essential  mjission  cf  ..the  engineer.^  is  •'^he  .making 
of  communications  0 

It-  also  aids  in  works  on  ths,  battlef  ield.a 

It  is  to  be  employed  in  rear  of  the'  infantry  and  its 
units  should  not  be  broken  upo   .  .' 

The  specialization  of  the  engineer  units^  and  their  small 
strength  render  it  undesirable  to  break  them,  up  to  place  them 
at'  the.  disposal  of  the  inf^antry*,  exce.pt  for  well,  determined 
tasks «  '   ' 

During  the  war  the  use  of  engineers  in,  att.ackss  in  front 
line  with  the  infantry ^>  for  the  destruction  of  accessory 
defenses,  for  example ^o*" has  , never  given  resul.ts  in  proportion 
to  'the  losses  suffered^   Therefore  we  \should;no.t^rely  upon 
this  method  of  employing -them <, 
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For  the  details  concerning  improving  of  communications 
or  those  of  field  fortification  on  the  "battlefield,  we  can 
turn  to  the  course  taking  up  the  engineer  arm  andto  Notes 
Pratiques  sur  le  Service  d'Etat-Major  en  Campagneo 

.   ,    ■  VI.   ..THE  DIVISION  AND  THE  CORPS 

■  W^  refer  to  the  Course  in  Staff -Vifork  for  information' 
concerning  the  organization  of  these  -two  large  units.  Here 
we  simply  wish  to  stress  two  essential  differences  between 
the  Division  and  the  Corps:  difference  in  power  and  diff- 
erence in  action«  '  ■ 

Difference  in  power « '  -'-  On  account  of  its  restricted 
means,  the  Division,  as  "an  entity i,  can  only  carry  on  combat 
as  a  part  of  a  more  powerful  action «  Following  out  the  same 
line-  of  thought 5  it  is  difficult , for  a  Division  to  accomplish 
two  missions  at  the  same,  time p  Ise*,  to  act  in  two  directions. 
To  find  a  unit  really  capable  of  -carrying  on  an  operation  from 
start  to  finish,  we  must  go  iip  to  the  Corps ^ 

Difference  in  action^  --  Setting  aside  the  Corps 
artillery,  the  Corps  is  composed  of  similar,  homogeneous 
units  --  divisions.  The  Corps  employs  them  by  juxtaposing 
their  zones  of  action.  Of  course,  the  Corps  combines  direc- 
tions and  zones  of  action  so  as  to  bring  about  the  maneuver 
it  ims  decided  upon-  but  the  Corps  order  m.ay  limit  itself 
to  general  lines  and  it  is  not  obliged  to  ©ntei?  into  details 
of  the  parcelling  out  of  the  means  within  the  subordinate 
units  a 

The  situation  of  the  Division  is  quite  different.  The 
Division  commander  does  not  comonand  similar  units  •'-  he 
commands  different  armso  These  arms  are  to  work  in  close 
combination  and  often  on  the  same  zone  of  terrain.  Their 
action  is  not  juxtaposed  as  is  that  of  the  Divisions  in  the 
Corps;  it  is,  in  a  measure^  superposed.   Consequently  the 
Division  commander  cannot  refrain  fron^  intervening  in  the 
details  of  the  parcelling  out  of  the  meons  of  his  subordinates, 
if  h^  intends  that  the  parcelling  out  be  adequate  for  his 
plaii  of  maneuver  0   Neither  the  Divisional  Infantry  Commander 
(Commander  of  the  three  infantry  regiments  of  the  division — 
Tr.)  nor  the  Divisional  Artillery  Commander  of  a  Division  can 
enjoy  autonomy  comparable  to  that  of  the  Division  commander 
in  a  ©orps. 

It  frequently  hapToens  that  the  Division  and  the  Corps 
receive  additional  means  for  either  a  pt^rt^  or  the  whole,  of 
an  operation o 

As  a  rule,  the  Division  is  not  reinforced  in  Infantry:, 
The  additional  means  gi-^ren  ±t   are  artillery  and  tanks.  The 
Division  can  easily  use  a  quantity  of  artillery  double  or 
ever  triple  that  oJ  its  organic  means «  When  artillery  rein- 
fovcements  are  of  some  size,  putting  artiller;^-  into  action  c:in 
only  be  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  a  quite  long  period  of 
time, 
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Organically,  the  Corps  comprises  two  divisions,  but 
with  two  divisions  it  is  d^fi'icult  fop  it  to  maneuver.  The 
corps,  moreover,  is  so  arranged  as  to  easily  take  care  of 
three  or  four  divisions.  •        .  '•   ■;, 

In  important  operations^  in  addition  to  tanks,  it 
habitually  receives .reinforcements  of  light  artillery  (75 
horse  drav/n  or  porte),  of  hov/itzers  and  heavy  artillery  - 
which  may  reach,  in  each' of  these  categories,  the  amount 
of  one,  two  or  even  three  regiments. 

The  corps  habitually  reserves  for  itself  the  use  of 
ijhe  artillery  necessary  foi»  countor-battery  and  for  distant 
fires  (in  particular,  the  heavy  artillery)  and  divides  up 
the  remainder  among  the  di^jfis ions  in  line. 

As  conceri-s  the  Division  and  the  Corps,  the  relations 
to  be  established  between  effectives  and  fronts  will  be 
studied  in  Pa..^fi  Two,    .=  ' 
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CHAPTSR   IV 

TiiE   TERRAIN 


The  terrain  is  an  important  element  of  the  situation 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  inform 
oneself  on^ 

The  object  of  its  study  is  to  bring  out  hov;  it  favors 
or  fetters  the  power  of  fire  and  also  hov/  it  lends  itself     . 
to  the  usual  methods  of  advance  and  of  combat  of  the  diff- 
erent arms.   It- is  from  this  special  and  precise  point  of 
#iew  that  we  must  examine  it.   V/e  are  not  obliged  to  make  a 
geographical  or  a  topographical  dissertation  --  though  these 
would  be  useful  to  us  --  we  have  to  see  how  the  terrain  will 
be  useful  to  us  or  how  it  will  impede  our  progress. 

Every  time  that  we  change  cur  armament  or  our  methods 
of  combat,  the  manner . of  studying  the  terrain  must  be  modi- 
fied. 

On  thi's  score,  the  recent  war  has  brought  out  many  new 
facts,  among  which  the  following  are  of  special  importance 
as  concerns  the  terrain: 

Generalization  of  the  use  of  the  machine  gun^  A  flat- 
trajectory  arm  firing  up  to  5j300  yards  (farther  than  the 
cannon  of  1870^  and  whose  barrages  are  impassable,  less 
passable,  at  all  events,  than  those  of  artillery.   The 
combatant  of  1922  can  no  longer  see  the  terrain  as  did  the 
combatant  of  1812,  nor  even  as  did  the  combatant  of  1870, 

The  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  field  of  battle  m^hich 
at  present  is  several  thousand  yards  whereas  formerly  it  was 
E'.edmded,  at  least  as  regards  the  infantry,  to  several  hundred 
yards c   A  thorough  study  of  the  terrain  is  thus  forced  on 
echelons  which  formerly  could  pass  it  byo 

The  methods  of  fstudy  of  the  terrain  must  therefore  change 
progressively  and  it  is  Indispensable  to  keep  them  constantly 
up  to  datee 

THE  TERRAIN  AND  INFANTRY  PIRE» 

Formerly  the  infantry  fought  in  linear  formation  and 
the  combat  had  a  tendency  to  lccalin;e  itself  around  natural 
defensive  poincs  (domJ.nacing  points,,  villages,  small  woods, 
etc).   In  consequence,  study  of  the  terrain  had  as  object 
the  inventory  of  natural  defensive  points  by  noting  their 
particular  properties  (fields  of  firc.„  cover,  resistance; 
they  could  make  against  b^ing  surrounded,  interior  resis- 
tance of  which  they  were  capable)  and  tlie  examination  of  the 
characteristic  -lines  of  the  terrain  (military  crent,  topo- 
graphical crest;.'  revex-se  slope,  valley)  in  noting  their 
fields  of  fire  and  the  defilade  from  possible  observations 
of  the  enemy  artillery » 
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This  method  of  study  has  not  lost  all  its  value.   It. 
remains  the  proper  method  in  the  case  in  which  the  nature 
of  the  terrain  or  else  the  weakness  of  effectives  obliges  . 
the  infantry  to  make  use,  of  linear  formations.   But  it  is 
no  longer  sufficient  because  two  new  facts  have  arisen: 
the  infantry  spreads  itself  but  in  ?/idth  and  in  depth  and 
it  makes  constant  use  of  flanking  fires. 

This  dispersion  and ithese  crossings  of  fire  are  not 
possible  on  all  sorts  of.  terrain.   Cover,  groups  of  houses 
and  woods,  the  undulations  of  the  ground  and  the  dead  angles 
resultant  therefrom  foraa^just  so  many  obstacles  which  pre- 
vent complete'  use  of  the -automatic  arm.  Their  presence 
determines  a  partitioning  of  the  terrain  into  compartments. 
In  the  interior  of  each  one  of  the  enclosures  thus  created 
crossings  of  fires  are  possible;  but,  as  regards  one  another, 
these  compartments  are  more  or  less  mutually  isolated*  Con- 
sidered individually,  each  compartment  is  more  or  less  large, 
depending  on  the  accidents  of  the  terrain  that  determine  it» 
y     Bow.,,-r  this  size  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  method  of 
^      attack,  fjOr  we  cannot  attack  only  a  part  of  si  given  compart- 
ment; the  attack  must  embrace  the  entire  compartment,  or, 
at  least  I  neutralize  it  in  entirety.  In  a  give^n  terrain,  • 
.1, there  is'  thus  a  minimum  front  of  attack  and  consequently  a 
.minimum  strength  of  means  to  be  placed  in  line  to  execute, 
support  and  protect  this  attack,  \:^'. 

..,,]!•  .  Limitations  on  the  posisibility  of  flanking  fires  imposed 
,  by.  the  terrain  also. apply  to  the  possibilities 'of  echeloning 
\   in  depth.  '   . 

-#>:::,     The-  echeloning  in  depth  of  the  infantry  has  as  primary 
'  ■:,  ,  o.bjec1?J;he. diminishing  of  its  vulnerability;  but  this  is 
-  .void  ^0f  inepnyenience  only,  if  all  of  its  elements  can  take 
part  in  one  and  the  same  area  of  fire*  Now  if  often  happens 
that  the  terrain  does  not  perrnit  the  desired  echeloning^  and 
,:  •:  ,frOrj3e.s..the.^  infantry  to  employ  more  or  less  linear  formations-- 
,;••;.  -.-Q,  X:^<i>^'_X^  and  the  attacker  are  obliged  to 

take,  into  consid'erationo 

Consequently,  the  compartments  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken  have  a"  limit  in  the  sense  of  depth  as  well  as  in 
',  width  and  examination  of  the.?,terrain  should  bring  out  these 

',  ...  -..  limits*;. \.  '■         ' '.,-  .      "''[''P- 

For, 'the  time  being,  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  these 
"     few  considerations.  We  shall  return  to  a  more  detailed  study 
of  this  question  in  studying  the  methods,  of  attack  and  of 
.  defense ,  .  ,   i  . 

c-,-.".,, -A ;;.-,,,.,•:  ^        THS  TERRAIN  AKD  ARTILLERY  FIRES 

At  first  sight  one  might  believe  that  with  the  improve- 
ments of  the  materiel  and  methods  of  fire  of  the  artillery, 
the  effects  of  its  fire  would  be  independent  of  the  forms  of 
the  terrain.  With  its  curic^ed  trajectories,  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  can  reach  everywhere^  v^ith  its  observation  posts 
and,  in  particular,  with  aerial  observation,  it  can  see 
everything;  with  its  prepared  fires,  it  can  rapidly  strike 
everywhere^ 
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Theoretically,, '-tliis  is  true;  but  in  practice- the  condi- 
tions necessary  fo:^  these  results  can  neither  be  brought  about 

always  nor  everynvhere ,  •      '■       ' 

To  begin  with',  a  large  part  of  the  artillery  can  deliver 
only  flat  trajectory  fire  and' for  this  class  of  artillery  dead 
angles  crop  up.   Also,,  to  have  observed  the  progi'ess  of  a 
rolling  barrage  on  alternately  ascending  and  descending  slopes  j^. 
is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  fire  is  iruch  more  dense  and 
regulaii'  oh  the  first  than  ;on  the  latter.    \ .-  .•  ■  • 

Aerial  observation,  rnoi-eover ,  is  intermittent  and  it  is 
sometimes  even  impossible:.   Consequently  the  action  of  the 
artillery  when  it  is  to  work  in  close  liaison  with  the  in- 
fantry is  always  easier  and  more  certain  in  those  portions  of  : 
-the  terrain  that  are  seen  well  by  terrestrial  observation 
posts o 

'  As  &■  matter  of  fact,,  the  descending  slopes  that  diminish 
or  alnnul  the  effects  of  flat  trajectory  fire  are  habitually- 
included  in  the  zones  that  cannot  be  seen  from  terrestrial 
obs6'i?vation  postSe  Therefore,  by  searching  for  and  marking   ^. 
Oh  the  map  the  zones  that  are  visible  --  and  thosfe  that  are 
invisible  --  by  terrestrial  observation^  we  shall  acquire 
a  sufficiently  approximate  idea  of  the  influence  of  the 
terrain  on  artilier3r  fire* 

THE  TERRAIN  AND  TANKs''.  ■  ;   '  '.. 

Tanks  kr'e  means  that,  primarily,,  act  by  movement*  There- 
fore'their  use  is  subject  to  conditions  that  will  be  studied 
later.  (The  Terrain  and  movement ) »  '    .  '  • 

THE  TERRAIN  AND  FORTIFICATION 

Fortification' modifies  neither  the  general  form  nor 
the  properties  of  the  -oerrain,  bub  it  enables-  us  to  make  the 
maximiiin  use  of  themo   It  modifies  superficial  accidents  of 
the  ground,  cover  and  cbstaclesp  does  away  with  those  that 
are  in  the  way ;,  and  strengthens  or  creates  s:uch -as  are  use- 
ful:  belts  of  barbed  wire,  shell-procf  shelt:ers,  communica^ 
tion  trenches  and  trenches.  ■•■-•    ,. : 

At  the  same  time,  organization  of  fires,  of  communications 
and  of  methods  of  observation. may  be  thoroughly  carried  out 
and  attain  such  a  degree  of  improvem.ent  as  to  make  possible 
fire  combinations  of  the  most  flexible  and  startling  sort, 
thereby  partly  remedying  defects  in  observation, 

■  Fortification,  however,  cannot  change  the  forms  of  the 
ground,  '  It  diminishes  the  vulnerability  of  the  defender  and 
increases  the  vulnerability  of  the  attackers.  But,,  as  .  regards 
terrestrial  observation,  field  of  fire;  flanl^ing  fires,  the 
terrain  has  the  same  influence  as  if  it  wei'e  not  fortified, 
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Consequently,  neither  in  defense  nor  in  attack  should 
the  fact  of  fortification  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  forms 
of  the  ground,  and  the  study  of  terrain. should  precede  study 
of  its  fortifying.  ' 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  perhaps  well  to  note  that 
using  nothing  but  "plans  directeurs"  is  dangerous  when  getting 
up  an  operation.  The  very  large  quantity  of  signs  that  we 
are  obliged  to  place  upon  them  results  in  rendering  the  map 
illegible  and  we  run  the  risk  of  great  and  costly  errors  if 
we  do  not  take  care, in  the  first  place,  to  preserve  the  real 
appearance  of  the  map. 

• ■  l-HE  TERRAIN  AND- MOVEICRNT.  ■ 

We  must  distinguish  between  movements  in  rear  of  the 
firing  line  and  the  movements  of  the  firing  line  itself. 

In  movements  in  rear  of  the  firing  line,  two  things  are 
to  be  considered:  the  practicability  or  ease  of  movement 
"across  country"  and  defilade  from  observation. 

Formerly,  defilade  from  terrestrial  observation  was 
suff iciei-ht.  •  Today  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  defilade   ' 
from  aerial  observation:  fixed  obs:ervation,  balloons;  inter-  ' 
mittent  observation,  airplanes.  For  movements  we  wish  to 
conceal  from  the  enemy,  this  makes  us  seek  either  natural 
cover,  woods,  accidents  of  the  ground,  etc.  or  special 
atmospheric  conditions  such  as  night  or  f og« 

We  must  not  forget  that  routes.,  and  halts,  in  low 
ground  within  range  of  enemy  artillery,  may  be  rendei?ed 
dangerous  by  gas  if  the  movement  has  been  gotten  wind  of  by 
the  enemy  and  this  must  be  considered  in  classifying  routes 4^ 

As  regards  movement  of  the  first  echelons,  there  can  be 
ho  question  of  utilizing  routes  -  at  least  for  the  greater 
part  of  the. elements  in  linos  These  elements  are  obliged 
to  sweep  the  greater  part  of  all  the  terrain*  We  should   ' 
remember  only  that  their  progress^  is  particularly  difficult 
across  the  zones  under  observation  of  the  enemy  tei?restrial 
observation  posts,,  where  the  combinations  of  enemy  artillery  ■• 
and  infantry  fires  are  made  under  the  best  possible  coriditions'. 
Speaking  practically^  we  may  state  that  the  rlecessity  of  ob-   ' 
taining  superiority  of  fire  with  means  that  are  always  limited, 
reduces  zones  f'SLvoring  progress  Of  the  infantiry  to  such  as  iar© 
under  good  tert^es trial  observation  by  the  supporting  ar- 
tillery. Everywhere  else  the  risks  are  very  high  unless  we  ' 
can  jpiut  extremely  powerful  means  into  linec  , 

Thereforej,  on  a  given  expanse  of  terrain,  there  are 
zones  favorable  tc  movement  and  zcnes  unfavorable  to- movemeht.  . 
Study  of  the  terrain  should  bring  them  to  light.  ' 
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METHODS  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  IN  STIJLYIlTCr  THE  TERRAIN. 

if  we  sum  up  the  conclucions  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, v/e  may  conclude  that  study  of  the  terrain  should 
bring  out; 

r-  the  defensive  points  and  the  principal  lines  of  the 

terrainir 
--the  enclosures  or  compartr.ients  in  the  interior  of  .o?.  c 

which  crossings  of  fire  are  possible; 

—  the  zones  that  are  seen,  and  unseen,  frow  terrestrial 
observation  points; 

—  1;he  pontes  giving  access  to  the  battlefield,  • 

Q_^-fgere  we  again  find  the  three  factors  set  out  in  relief 
"by /J-  .'^regulations:  observation,  flankings,  communications. 
Above  all,  we  stress  the  necessity  of  considering  these 
different  points  not  only  by  themselves  but  still  more  as 
regards  their  consequences. 

This  being  said,  the  study  of  a  given  terrain,  seems  to 
us  to  demand,  first,  a  general  study  and  second,  a  special 
study, 

"^^^  F:gneral  stud;/-  will  have  as  object  the  noting  of: 

1st  -  The  general  aspect  of  the  terrain,  xvhich  we  can 
place,  more  or  less  exactly,  in  one  of'  the  following  cate- 
gories: 


Terrain   ; 

'  General  character is 

tics 

:Tactical  characteristics 

Large  undulations 

y  ~*\ 

sLarge  compartments;  large 

Uncovered  : 

Accentuated  relief. 

cut 

: visible  and  invisible 

'  up. 

: zones* 

1  1 

;* 

: Narrow  compartments ; 
rtiumerous  visible  and  in- 
: visible  zones,  broken 
:up  and  irregular. 

:   Flat 

: Generally  few  compart- 
:ment'3;  poor  terrestrial 
:  observations. 

Covered  and: 

High  relief 

0 
« 

:Many  compartments;  large 

cut  up     { 

'  low  relief 

- 

:visible  zones. 

:Many  compartments. 

:Pew  or  no  visible  zones  ■ 

2d  -  The  principal  lines  of  the  terrain*  Mark  out  on 
the  map  the  main  lines  forming  the  plan  of  the  terrain,  valleys 
and  principal  crests,  V^'hen  the  map  is  a  little  confused  it  is 
helpful  to  tint  part  of  it,,  either  the  valleys  or  the  crests, 
so  as  to  accentuate  the  relief.   It  is  desirable  to  push  tliis 
study  of  the  terrain  ""bp  tfear-txtenilA.'ofv^  s©  to  speak,  learning 
the  terrain  by  heart  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  it  up  from 
memory. 

The  special  study  can  be  made  only  in  considering  a  de- 
termined directiono  This  study  should  bring  out; 
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1st  --  the  portions  of  the  terrain  visible  and  invisible 
from  the  terrestrial  observation  posts  of  one  of  the  two 
parties  operating  along  this  direction; 


2d  --eventually,  and  above  all  as  a  matter  of  practice 
in  the  first  studies ^  the  compartments  of  terrain  which  okn 
be  subjected  to  a  combined  aystem  of  crossed  fires* 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  ENEMY 


The  obtaining  and  interpretation  of  information  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  command,  and  v/e 
shall  return  to  this  subject  in  Part  Two  of  this  course. 
For  the  moment,  v/e  propose  only  to  bring  out  and  to  classify 
the  principal  questions  we  must  ask  ourselves  when  we  v/ish 
to  study  the  enemy  situation. 

The  object  of  th*s.  study  is  to  permit  us  to  compare 
the  situation  of  the  enemy  with  our  own  situation.  Conse- 
quently it  would  seem  natural  to  follow  the  same  scheme  as 
in  the  study  of  the  means  of  action.   But,  as  many  things 
escape  us  in  the  ideas  that  we  can  gain  of  the  enemy,  it 
would  appear  more  easy  to  pursue  in  the  follov/ing  order: 

Strength  of  the  enemy; 
His  attitude; 
Value  of  the  contact; 
Possibilities  of  the  enemy^ 

•■   .       ^J,..     .     :-  -  ,     ..   .     .-  .   ■..>;••-.    »  V.    •  t     ,.    f  -'?.-•••■:•  'i 

The  strength  of  the  enemy  (See  Course  in  Staff  Work) 
is  made  known  to  us  primarily  through  identifications  of 
prisoners*   From  this  may  be  deduced  what  is  termed,  per- 
haps improperly,  his  order  of  battle-  that  is  to  say,  the 
units  that  the  enemy  has  placed  in  line,  and  their  front* 
Calculating  this  front,  at  least  approximately,  is  indispensa- 
ble, since ^as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  III,  (for  troops  of 
a  given  value)  the  real  power  of  a  unit  is  determined  by 
the  relation  of  the  effective  strength  of  tha.t  unit  to  the  ,. 
front  occupied. 

We  are  not  satisfied  in  merely  kriowing  the  power  of 
the  enemy.   There  is  something  that  still  more  interests 
us--  the  use  that  he  will  make  of  his  forces,  i.e.,  his 
intentions.   We  cannot,  of  course,  penefrate  all  his  secrets; 
moreover,  he  may  change  his  plans  during  the  course  of  the 
operations.   It  will  be  sufficient  to  seek  and  to  note 
the  apparent  facts  that  may  give  us  indications  concerning 
his  projecte. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  questions  that  arise  and 
which  it  v;ill  be  sufficient  to  answer,  generally  resolve 
themselves  into  two: 

1st  —  Is  the  enemy  going  to  attack  or  defend? 

2d  --  Is  the  enemy  playing  an  above-board  game. 
or  is  he  trying  to  deceive  us? 

Thus  put,  the  problem  becomes  a  little  less  complicated; 
however,  even  in  this  form,  the  pj^Qblem  admits  of  only 
partial  solutions , 

To.  begin,  let  us  consider  the  first  question. 

Are  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  offensive  or  defensive? 
If  his  intention.s  are  offensive,  he  will  advance,  or  attack 
us  —  i.e.,  try  t-o  advance;  if  he  intends  to  defend,  he  will 
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await  "ixs;  if  he  prcfei-'«-i^e^f using  combat,  he  vail  leave, 
No^.v  these  three  actions:   advance ,  immobility ;,  retirement-- 
which  we  group  under  bhe  term  of  attitude--  are  easily 
perceptible.   They  interest  us  because  they  are  the  ex- 
pression of  the  present  intentions  of  the  enemy*    We  may 
then  put  down  in  the  scheme  of  pur  -analysis  the  idea  of 
attitude- 

They  are  the  expression  of  the  present  intention  of  the 
enemy,  not  of  bis  future  intent iouo   Consequently  we  are 
not  justified  in  setting  down'  that: 

;  ;    an  advance  =  offensive  intention 
astop     =  defensive  intention 

But  if  the"  enemy ' 3  future  intention  is  different  from 
his  present  intention,  this  •will  be  expressed,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  by  a  change  of  attitude.   The  enemy  vd  11 
cease  his  movement  in  advance  or- Ms  attack.?  he  v/ill  p?ss 
from  movement  to  a  stop  or  from  a  stop  to  m.ovem.ent.    This 
also  will  often  be  perceptible,  .  And  it.  will  be  very  interesting 
to  know,  for  a  change  in  attitude  corresponds,  of  necessity, 
to  .a  modification  in  the  intentions  of  the  enemy. 

-  To  interpret  the  value  of  a  change  of  attitude  may  be 
a  delicate  task  and  a.  heavy  responsibility.   For  the  moment 
we  do  not  intend  to  go  into  this  cp-estion,  wo  S3.mply  v/ish  to 
bring  out  that  every  change  of  attitude  --  and  even  every 
hint,  any  preparation  enabling  us  t6   foresee  a  change  of 
attitude  --  must  be  taken  under  serious  consideration. 

The  second  question  may  present  itself  a;s  '  a  dilemm.a,  in 
the  case  of  the  offensive  as  well  as  in  the  case. of  the 
defensive.   '  ■■ 

■  •  '  1st.  -  In  face  of  an  enemy  offensive,  are.  we  confronted 
by'  an  advance  guard,  or  has  the  enemy  assembled  his  forces? 

2d.   -   In- face  of_an  enem.y  on  the  defensive,  are  we 
confronted  by  outpos.t:  troops  or  by  a  battle  position? 

It  cannot  be  denied  --  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
note  it--  that  appropriate  dispositions  are  far  from  being 
the  •same  in  these;  different  .Gas£;.s  ..^  We  shall  also  have  occasion 
to  note  that  the  problem'  is  not  easy  to  solve.    However, 
it  must  be  solved  or  rather,  when  the  time  comes ,,  the 
command  mu.st  choose  one  of  the  two,  hypotheses j,  take  the 
one  'Xt   desires  e  end  play  it.    .  This,;  therefore,  is  another 
problem  to  be  gi-\/ en  ,a -good  position'  in  our  scheme.    We 
shall  place  it  under  the  heading  "Value  of  the, -contact. " 

■■■' •  Vlh.6h-' we  are-  not  in  imimediate  contact' with  the  enem.y, 
we '-shall  substitute'  the  thcjiig>>-'1-  of  "distance  ,, of  the  enemy" 
for  "value  of  the  contact."  '  i  ■' 

"TO.,-..- :■  Finally",",  a- plan  of  ccm.bat  does  not  run  on,  without 
modification,  from,  beginning  t'o  end..  '■'  -Gonsldermg  what  the 
enemy  is. -doing'-or,,what ,  he  appe.ars  to  have  the  intention  of 
doing  is -not,  ther.efore,  ,  (jaf-ficientj  -  we  mu-&t-ialso  see  what 
he  ■  can  do,- his  p:os;^'ibilities  .    1?h-3'se  possi-bllities  depend 
on:  '■■.-../, 

-~   the  enemy's  dispositions  (what  we  may  know  of  them) 
and,  lacking  exact  ideas  on  these  dispositionsj   : 
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--  the  time  that  he  has  had  to  prepare  for  combat; 

--  the  situation  of  his  rear  and.  the  distance 
at  which  he  finds  himself  from  it; 

the  terrain.   The  terrain  works  for  the  enerr^r 
as  it  does  for  us  and  m^e  must,  from  the  enemy's  viev/point, 
study  it  with  the  same  care  as  v/e  did  from  our  own  point 
of  view. 

Without  attempting  here  to  gc  farther  into  the  problem 
of  interpreting  informationj  it  appears  advisable,  from  now 
on,  to  stress  the  care  with  which  we  should  study  the  enemy. 

Up  until  the  appearance  of'  long  range  arms,  the 
commandeij  with  his  own  eyes,  could  see  his  battlefield  and 
note  on  it  by  sight  the  dispositions  and  movements  of  the 
enemy,   lie  could  make  his  plan  t>^2©d  on  sure  information. 

The  increase  in  range  of  arms  and  the  use  of  smokeless 
powder  —  creating  the  "void  of  the  battlefield"--  have 
since  many  years  rendered  impossible  sight  reconnaissance 
of  the  enemy's  dispositions.  As  long  as  we  were  without 
the  means  of  making  aerial  investigations,  we  had  but  small 
possibility  of  knowing  wbat  the  enercj   was  doing.   To  have 
waited  for  complete  information  before  acting,  v/ould,  under 
these  conditions,  have  been  a  trap.   Consequently,  we  found 
our&elves  under  the  necessity  of  working  in  the  unknown — 
an  unknown  that  could  be  solved  bnly  by  combat. 

We  made  .our  determinations.    Perhaps  vve  m.ade  them   ^ 
a  little  too  completely  and  it  is  probable  that  the  habit 
of  deciding  a  priori  has  resulted  in  more  or  less  neglect 
in  the  effort  to  seek  and  iijciterpret  information. 

But  nev/  means  of  investigation  (aerial  observation, 
radiogoniometry ,  etc)  have  been  developed  during  the  war, 
and  the  secrets  of  the  battle  field  are  not  so  inviolable  as 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.   New  possibilities  have  appeared 
and  because  of  this  certain  ideas  must  be  revised. 

Study  of  the  enemy  situation  has  again  become  a 
very  important  factor  of  the  decision;  not  only  should  the 
coram.ander  not  neglect  it,  but  he  must  particularly  interest 
himself  in  it  and  m.ost  carefully  guide  those  of  his 
assistants  who  are  specially  charged  with  this  task. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

■    '   .   -  .  ^  THE  VALUE"  OF -THE  TROOPS' 

The  value  of  the  troops  is  a  factor  that  can  enter  into 
school  problems  to  only  a  s-llght  extent.-  At  the  most,  vie   can 
see  in  it  only  a  sort.pf  coefficient  of  the  means.pf  action. 
But  in  war  it  is  a  very,  important  elem.ent  and  one  that  cannot 
be  neglected^  ... 

Historical  criticism  must  take  this  into  deep  considera-  ^ 
tion.-  A  solution  that,  in  the  quiet  of  an  office,  appears 
simple  Would  have  been  practically  impossible  of  execution  by 
the.  troops  to  which  it  would  have  bean  necessary  to  give  it; 
..another ■•solution,  appearing  wildly  rash,  would  really  be 
jvoid  of  danger  on  account  of  the  special  quality  of  the 
executants..  We  cannot  soundly  appreciate  a  aolution  of  a 
war  problem  without  having  mo ct  scrupulously,  evaluated  the 
real  value  of  the  troops;  nor  without  the  same  precaution, 
can  we  seek  to  draw  conclusions  from  an,  actual  occurrence. 

..Finally,  the  development  of  the  value  of  the  troops 
must  be  one  of  the  principal  thoughts  of  the  commandjand  without 
endeavoring  to  go  to  the  bottom  .of  so  vast  a  subject,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  a  few  words  about  it  here. 

The  Regulations  tell  us  that  the  value  of  the  troops 
depends. upon  the  leading  of  the  large  units: 

•  ■  Itieir  .   ^ 

■-  on/  ■   instruction, 

■  "Hhraj?   ' '  '  "  '  ■ .   ■   • '       '  . 

on  ,  ;  noncommissioned  and  .commission.Qd  .of ficers 

'■'■'■         their  :.  ■-.■...., 

on     state' of  morale 

•  •  their        v  v   • 

.on  :•■•  command  (1)  ... 

;.  ,   '-,"  ',.,,  .'  ■  ■  '.  ,  .  .;•■-■  '     INSTRUCTION 

It  ]ba,3  always  been  necessary  to  have  instructed  troops 
and  no  one  can  claim,  that  instruction  is  any  new  and  recent 
necessity.   It  is  military  instruction  that  established  the 
superiority  of  the  Roman  leglcciary,  the  English  archer  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  French  soldier  of  1796  and  1918,  the 
German  soldier  of  1.870,  the  Japanese  soldier  of  1903.   Here,  • 
it  suffices  to  stress  some  new  points. 

.In  the  first  place,  instruction  is  more  complex,  on   account 
of  the  great  number  of  specialties  which  we  have  to  teach. 
..  One,  soldier  cannot,  of  course.,  learn  all  the  specialties;  but  it 
is  necessary  that  he  have  at  least  one  or  two  over  and  above   ^ 
his.  normal  military  instruction. 

Then,  and  for  a  long  time,  instruction  for  combat  could 
be,  in  large  part,  given  on  maneuver,  grounds.   Today  we  can 
make  only  a  beginning  on  the  maneuver  grounds.   In  a  preceding 
chapter  we  h-aye  brought  out  the  importance  of  terrain  at  the 
present  day.   Consequently  thorough  instruction  can  be  given   /• 
only  on  wide  expanses  of  quite  varied  terrain.   We  must  admit 
that  these  requirements  cannot  be. met  in  the  greater  part  of 
our  garrisons  and  if  we  do  not  find  a  remedy" for  this  it  is 


(1)   The  study  of  Command  is  taken  up  in  Chapter  VII 
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to  be  feared  that  the  aicw  '^^   "the  future  will  have  large 
gaps  in  its  instruction  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign. 

Such  instruction  requires  time  and,  at  the  risk  of 
being  paradoxical,  we  must  say  that  we  must  not  stake  too 
much  upon  the  particularly  favorable  results  obtained  during 
the  v/ar«     It  is  true  that  we  have  been  able  to  send 
recruits  to  the  front  after  only. some  weeks  of  instruction; 
but  it  must  be  noted  that  these  recruits  entered  as  reinforce- 
ments into  units  that  were  already  instructed  and' experienced 
in  ,vmr.    The  situation  would  have  bean  quite  different 
had  it  been  necessary  to  create  new  units.      We  must  also 
remember  that  this  instruction  was  given  in  numerous  camps, 
perfectly  equipped,  fully  supplied  with  all  necessary  equip- 
^     ment  and,  without  limitation  of  funds.    It  would  therefore 
be  extremely  dangerous  to  .conclude,  as  we  do  sometimes, 
that  the  experience  of  the  late  war  has  shown  that  a  few   " 
weeks  suffice. to  perfect  the  instruction  of  a  combatant. 

In  order  to  crystallize  ideas,  it  v/ould  be  useful 
to  s'et  up  minimum  requirement  programs  giving  the  detailed 
series  of  exercises  a  soldier  of  average  aptitude  must 

•  ■undergo  to  bring  him.  up  to  the  degree  of  Instruction  necessary 

;  •  for  present  day  warfare.  :. 

■  •  -.TPE  NOMCOMMiSSJONEI)  OPEIJCERS  AND  OPFIQE^g.       '^j 

In  the  constituted  unit  the  value  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  the  officers  is  also  an  essential 
factor  and  their'  selection  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and 
/  serious  thoagltis  of  the  command.   The  command  should  never 
lose  fen  opportunity  to  verify  the  aptitudes  of  each  of  its 
subordinates  fend  to  note  what  m^ay  be  demanded  of  them. 

In  a  long  war,  the  filling  of  vacancies  is  not  an 
easy  task.  We  find  ourselves  short  of  noncommissioned 
officers  and  officers,  particularly  after  a  heavy  engagement. 
Then  those  who  have  recovered  from,  their  wounds  return  to 
the  front,  find  their  places  filled  by  new  promotions  who 
are  not  always  as  good  as  the  old  ones,  and  the  situatlain 
is  reversed-  we  have  too  many.    Promotion,  consequently, 
must  be  made  with  the  m.ore  care  as,  despite  all  precautions, 
it  will  sometimes  be  impossible  to  take  all  individual  in- 
terests into  consideration. 

The  instruction  of  the  noncommissioned'  officers  and 
officers  is,  if  possible,  still  more  necessary  and  more 
delicate  than  that  of  the,  troops.    During  the  war  this 
problem  was  solved  by  a  m.ultipliclty  of  visits  of  observa- 
tion and  schools.   This  system  is  not  free  o 'if  disadvantages 
but  these  are  fully  compensated  for  by  the  advantages. 
In  our  army  we  have  carried  them  on  and  developed  them  since 
the  conclusion  of  piace  and,  under  present  conditions,  it 
still  seems  the  best  method  oC  keeping  up  and  spreading  mili- 
,  tary  instruction. 


'1 


■  THE  TROOPS  STATE  OP  MORALE 

their 
Tne  morale  of  the  troops  is/  '   degree  of  resistance 

to  the  various  trials  they  are  subjected  to  during  a  campaign. 

It  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  value  of  the 
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morale  of  each  indix-idual.    But  above  these  individual 
morales,  each  unit  has  created  in  it  a  collective  morale, 
a  sort  of  commoti  soul  that  reacts  powerfully  on  each  of 
its  individual  elements. 

This  morale  is  never  a  fixed  quantity:   it  is 
perpetually  varying j  it  rises  and  descends  many  degrees. 

In  the  lower  degrees,  troops  present  only  the 
collecti-'/e  characteristics  of  a  "croT/vd",  with  its 
instability,  its  sudden  changes  of  minds,  its  sharp 
alternation  of  elevated  sentiments  and  depression,  of 
heroism,  and  of  panic.    Such  a  collectivity  even  when 
animated  by  the  finest  sentiments  and  the  most  v;arlike 
qualities  is  practically  useless  for  warfare.    Miatever 
may  be  the  value  of  the  men  composing  it,  it  will  have 
only  an  insufficient  outprtfe. 

■Napoleon  said  that  "2  mamelukes  could  hold  their 
own  against  3  Frenchmen.:  but  10  Frenchmen  were  not  afraid 
of  10  mamelukes;  300  Frenchm.en  could  beat  an  equal  n-umber 
of  raam.elukes;  and  1,000  Frenchmen  could  beat  1,500 
mamelukes,  so  great  is' the  influence  of  tactics,  of  order 
and  of  evolutions."   In  ordinary  language,  so  great  is 
the  moral  influence  of  the  mutual  dependence  established 
by  discipline  and  rendered  possible  and  efficient  in 
combat  by  organization  and  disposition  for  mutual  support'" 
(Ardant  du  Picq:  Le  Combat  Moderne) 

Order,  discipline--  these  are  the  expression,  or 
the  means,  of  the  cohesion  on  y;hich,  in  the  final  analysis, 
everything  falls  back. 

Cohesion  results  from  the  confidence  of  the  soldier  i 
in  his  comrades  and  in  his  commanders.   It  enables 
divisi  on  of  labor  and  giving  to  each  his  special  task, 
a  task  that  he  will  accomplish,  if  need  be,  without  care 
for  his  personal  security,  because  he  knows  that  another 
is  watching  over  him  and  because  he  iias  confidence  in 
that  other. 

Such  confidence  is  long  in  developing,  because  it 
presupposes  mutual  close  acquaintance  and  close  aesociatioi. 
in  mutual  tests.    It  develops  little  by  little  in  the 
various  contacts  of  a  common  existence-  and  through  recip- 
rocal services.    It  is  here  that  are  form.ed.  the   bonds 
of  comradeship  and  friendship  that  will  later  be  cemented 
on  the  battlefield.   Bit  by  bit,  the  units  become 
conscious  of  themselves  and  this  consciousness  shows  itself 
in  an  esprit  de  corps  7/hich  makes  each  soldier  consider 
his  company,  his  regiment,  his  division  infinitely 
superior  to  other  units. 

Until  a  proper  espj?it  de  corps  has  fo.rmed,  the 
instrument  of  combat  Gann:'.  put  forth  its  maximum  output. 
We  always  run  the  risk  of  individual  -failures;  and  a  fev 
failures  of  this  sort,  in  a  play  in  vvhich  all  the  roles 
are  arranged,  may  be  enough  to  ruin  the  efforts  of  all. 

As  v/ork  divides  up,  and  as  missions  become 
specialized,  cohesion  becomes  mora  difficult  to  attain, 
because  it  mounts  to  higher  and  higher  echelons.    Accord- 
ing to  Ardant  du  Picq,  the  squad  was  really  the  morale 
unit;  the  company  itself  was  distant  and  the  regiment 
still  farther  away.   Today  the  squad,  or  rather,  the  con.bat 
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group, is  still  the  elementary  cell;  but  the  soldier, 
apparently  more  and  more' isolated  on  the  battlefield, 
nevertheless  is,  and  feels  himself,  more  and  more  mutually 
dependent  not  only  on  his  close  neighbors,  but  ala©  on  the 
whole  and  particularly,  on"  his  artillery . and  his  air 
servicei-     Kow^  the  war  has  shov/n  that  the  soldier  cares 
little  about  abstract  things  and  that  he  has  confidence 
in  only  such  things  as  he  knov/s.  well.   He  knOY/s  the  ar- 
tillery of  his  division,  but  he  is  not  acquainted  with  ar- 
tillery in  general*   During  the  ivar  it  was  observed  many 
times  that  'jvhen  we  reinforced  a  Division  with  artillery, 
the  infantry  regiments  supported  by  th-e  organic  artillery 
of  the  Division  were  much  less,  nervous,  €(.sked  less  often 
for  "barrage  fires."  and  were  less  prompt  to  attribute 
questionable  shells  than  were  regiments  supported  by  visiting 
artillery.  Thus,  little  by  little,'  the  need  of  cohesion 
mounts  toward  higher  and  higher  units.    It  passes  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  special  arm  and  begins  to  take  on  form 
at  the  Division,  which  has  become  the  real  combat  unit. 


We  do  not  always  have  the  time  necessary  to  av/ait 
the  formation  of  so  highly  developed  an  esprit  de  corps. 
Consequently  v/e  should  always -remember  that  in  this  case, 
the  real  output  will  alv/ays.be  more  or  less  inferior  to 
the  theoretical  output.   Division  of  labor  is  made 
difficult;  friction-  develops;  the  solutions  adopted  by 
the  command  must  be  more  simple  and  the  material  means 
put  at  work  must  be  more' powerful. 

EVOLUTION  OP  MORALE  DURING  A  WR 


m 
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In  addition  to  what  is  almost  a  daily  variation  in 
morale,  history  shav  s  that  during  a  v/ar  of  any  dura td ton 
there  is  produced  a  fundamental  change—  a  change  that  is 
always  oriented  in  the  same  direction.   This  may  be  verified 
no^  only  in  the  recent  v/ar,but  also  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  of  the  Empire,  the  Franc o-G-erman  war  of  1370,  the 
Manchurian  war,  etc. 


m 


Young  troops  are  ardent  and  filled  with  enthusiasmj^ 
but  they  have  not  acquired  battle  experience.   Nor  have  they 
an  idea  of  the  physical  and  moral  fatigue  that  accompany 
life  'in  campaign.  They  are  very  brave  and  very  impressionable 
at  one  and  the  same  time;  they  are  subijdct  to  excesses  of 
Enthusiasm  and  accesses  of  discouragement.   Through  courage, 
r they  endeavor  to  fill  up  the  gaps  due  to  their  inexperience; 
but  present  day  warfare  rarely  accepts  this  substitution. 
They  require  commend  that  is  both  firm,  and  cool  and  it  is 
advisable  to  watch  very  Barefull3i^  o^/er  their  first  engage- 
ments.  "The  results  of  the  first  engagements  of  a  v/ar  have 
a  very  special  im.portance.  ..   Therefore,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  engagement,  it  is  essential  that  all  necessary 
measures  be  taken  to  engscge  the  troops  under  favorable 
conditions,  to  assure  for  them  as  energetic  material  support 
as  possible,  and,  above  all,  powerful  fire  snpport."  (In- 
structions for  the  Tactical  Ujo  of  Large  Unit's). 

This  first  period  is  short*    Battle  field  realities 
impress  themselves  quickly*    Reaction  is  inevitable;  de- 
pending on  the  initial  value  of  the  troops,  it  is  mofQ   or 
less  violent,  but  generally  not  of  long  duration. 
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After  this  moment,  the  soldier  knows.   He  realizes 
that  there  can  he  no  success  without  combination  of  effort 
and  he  commences  thinking  about  it;  he  reasons  more  cooly 
and  judges  liis  commanders.   He  asks  nothing  better  than 
to  risk  his  life;  but  success  must  appear  to  him  as  being 
possible  or  he  must  feel  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
higher  duty.   At  the  same  time,  a  certain  clearing  out  is 
effected:  talents  are  shown,  characters  reveal  themselves. 
Morale,  like  unto  a  spring,  remains  strong  and  the-  sense 
of  realities  is  developed  and  strengthened.   The  v/ar  tool 
has  been  tempered  to  a  first  class  weapon*    Particularly 
during  this  pericd  is  it  that  we  find  these  troops  "whose 
good  condition  authorizes  all  audacities"   (Instruction 
on  the  Tactical  Use  of  Large  Units) 

But  .,  in  the  end,  frittering  away  accentualfes;  the 
best  Elements,  valuable  leaders  and  intrepifl  soldiers,  finally 
disappear;  they  risk  more  and  consequently  are  larger 
targets.    The  a:rmy  becomes  impoverished  and  remembrance 
of  hecatombs  weighs  heavily  on  the  morale  of  those  that 
remain,.   Operations  becom.e  possible  only  with  the  support 
of  greater  and  greater  material  means;  and,  despite  this, 
the  results  obtained  become  increasingly  sm.aller,  .   All  the  - 
experience  and  all  the  energy  of  the  leaders  is  not  too 
much  to  hold  up  against  the  rising  discouragement-  dis- 
couragement, which,  if  it  be  not  offset,  risks  compromising 
the  result  of  the  war*  - 

CRISES  OP  MORALE 

In  the  course  of  a  war,  the  state  of  morale  of  troops 
iindergoes  a  series- of  crises  -  sometimes  slow  and  deep,  . 
sometimes  violent  and  sudden. 

These  last--  panics  —  are  primarily  due  to  surprises 
or  some  sudden  menace  of  danger*    But,  depending  on  the 
morale  of  the  troops,  the  same  cause  produced  very  different 
effects.  Citing  only  events  of  long  ago,  let  us  compare, 
for  example,  the  surprises  of  Qui^'vrain  In  1792  and  of  Dego 
in  1796.   In  the  first  case  the  army  breaks  up.   In  the 
second,  the  troops  cooly  quit  the  confusion  filled  villa.^^e, 
but  gather  together  some  distance  in  rear,  sort  themselves 
out  and,  without  watting  for  their  canmanders,  resolutely 
move  to  the  attack*  Thus,  reactions  to  surprise  are  very 
different,  depending  on  the  degree  of  training  and  the  eX'- 
perience  of  the  troops  . 

The  duty  of  the  commander  is  to  avoid  being  surprised, 
from  which  the  importance  justly  given  to  security.   But, 
whatever  we  may  do,  v;e  never  succeed  in  completely  avoiding 
it.    We  must  ther-efcre  strengthen  the  morale  of  the  troops 
and  redder  them  capable  of  reacting  against  the  causes  of 
panic. 

In  accomplishing  this,  the  first  thing  to  do  4s  to 
watch  over  the  state  of  moral : ^  note  its  manifestations  and 
follow  their  variations  very  carefully.   This  is  not  an 
easy  thing;  it  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  gone  into  too 
thoroughly  and,  follovd  ng  closely  after  a  war,  exact  and 
strongly  objective  studies,  would  be  of  g;peat  utility. 
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Here,  it  will  be  Sufficient  to;  enumerate  the.  principal 
pbint's  that  must  receive  the  attention  of  the  command. 

■  First,"  the  development  .of  military'' instruction  which 
is  in  constant  heed'  of  improvement  and  which  must  sometimes 
b^ 'recommenced  at  the  ■"  very  beginning,  especially  after 
.periods  of  intense  effort.    In  the  beginning,  these  ex- 
Vercises  are  not  looked  on  wlth^fa  favorable  eye  by  the 
'  troops, 'v;ho  are' prompt.' to  consider  that;  they  have  proved 
'themselves  and  that  they;  have  nothing  more  to  learn. 
But 'we^  heed  not  pay  much  attention,  to  -fchis  qpxhion  ¥/hich> 
in  reality,  quickly  disappears-.       ' "'  '  "'  

Then,  all  possible  comfort  for  the;  trbbpS,,  rations, 
■quarters,  sales  stores,  postal  service,  hewspapers,  Vvelfare 
societies,  leaves--  as  far  as  these  latter  ;.ffiay' be  ■, 
compatible  with  the. necessities  of  operations.  .  ,  ;.; 

After  that,  development  of  c  pmrade  ship,  ^  not '(inly  . 
'Within  the  arm  but  from  one  arm  to  another;.' est9.blishirig 
of  'f reqxient  contacts  betv/een  the  staff  officers  knd  the. 

troops.'-'  '.■'.'.        '.'.'.   ■'  ''.'^'.   ."''' ^' 

Justice  a.rtd  suitability  in  recompenses  .and.  punii^.hr 
menta.  ''  ' 

Personal  contact  between" the  commander  and  the  soldier; 
confidence  of  t;he  commander  in  the  .soldier .  to  .whom  we  must 
tell ;nothihg  but  truth,  if  ndt  necessarily  all  of . the  truth: 
to  the  Mh  who  has  been  deceived  once,  everything  is',. "hunk. " 

( "bourrage  de  cra^e'')      " "   '   ""   >■'••■    -■'"■■ 

■•■';   '  The  ai-my ''}^e§ul.ations  place,  6n  the  'commander.' the 
strict  duty  of  con^tantl^f  maintaihihg'  a  ;high  mora i^,"  'among 
his  troops.  He  cannot  neglect  this  ; without 'endangering'.. 
'.'the  suc'c6sS,...pf  the  operations  he  ;  intends  .  to  undertake. 


^;  .;  ; .    :';  ;^_, ;.,'''■■;;;';;•'; BSTpATEs';^OP;'--MOHAI^    '  '  ,.'V  ,  "  ;' 

•;  ..I'erhsfps'  Y»re  should  .put  oui'selve's  on  guard  against'.' 
^  .tteve loping,  exaggera.ted '  opinions,  .co.ncet^.ning  morale , ..   We 
are  sometime?^  afraid  of  appearing  .t,o.  doubt  the  'mb. rale  of 
our  troops  and,  in  order  not  to  seem~  p'essimistic,'  we  let 
.  ourselves ^?2e.  6,e,luded  into  hopes  ..that  cannot  be  realized. 
It; would  of'  cours'e  be  wrong  to  und'ere.stimate  the  value,  of 
.'••  the. unit  thsit  one  commands;  but  it  would  be  infinl.tely  worse 
to  sin  thr ough  excess  of  .b onf  i de nc e . . .  .' Wie .  shal  1  comis  bkc k 
to  this 'question  when  'we  discuss  the  idea  of  decisive  ' 
action  (Part  Three,  Chapter  III  j"   ' 

,.  ...,,■  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  MATl^RIEL 

•  '  To  the  -purely  morale  elements 'cjf  the  val,u$'.of  the 
.troops  vre  must '  add:  the  value  of  "the 'materiel  at 'the  dis- 
position of  the  troops.  .On -.the  bat.tlefield,;  materi^el ;' 
has  taken  on  such  importance'  that  he lth$ r ■■courage',  nor'' ski  1- 
fulness  compensate  for  want  of  it . '    We'  have  of  ten  said, 
during  the  war^   One  does  not  fight  against  materiel  with 
/,  troops.   So,  the  value  of  materiel  is  an  extremely  im.por:tant 
factor  of  the  confid&.:ace  of  the  soldier  in  himself  and  '. 
in  his  commanders. 
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''Abundance  and  quality  of  materiel  permit  all  the 
arms  to  develop  their  means  of  fire.   It  also  gives  the  possi' 
billty  of  installing  numerous  transmissions,  of  rapidly  ea*- 
tabllshlng  good  communications;  it  facilitates  creating  ob- 
stacles and  cover. 

When  troops  are  fully  provided  v/ith  the  necessary 
materiel,  their  value  is  to  that  extent  increased.  (In- 
struction on  the  Tactical  Use  of  Large  Units,  Article  106) • 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  COMMAND 

The  importance  of  the  command  is  not  generally  questioned. 
At  first  sight,  however,  its  intervention  appears  to  be  so 
difficult  and  so  limited  that  we  sometimes  ask  ourselves  if 
the  commander  can  really  exercise  any  influence  on  events,  if 
he  is  not  simply  a  more  or  less  powerless  spectator.  The  famous 
scene  of  the  council  of  war  presided  over  by  Kutusoff  iri 
Tolstoi's  noveL,  "War  and  Peace",  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
misleading  dissertations.  At  other  times,  some  have  tried 
to  balance  the  value  of  the  troops  against  the  value  of  the 
leader,  seeking  to  unreasonably  glorify,  or  depreciate,  one  at 
•the  expense  of  the  other* 

On  this  subject  all  sorts  of  paradoxes  are. possible  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  value  of  a  unit  is  a  function  of  both 
the  value  of  the  troops  themselves  and  the  value  of  the  commander. 
They  are  two  factors  that  are  mutually  multiplied  —  if  one 
approaches  zero,  the  product  itself  approaches  zero.  Without 
the  commander,  the  troops  are  useless,  Eind  the  commander  can  do 
nothing  without  the  troops.  There  have  always  been  commanders 
who  were  insufficient  for  their  tasks  and  consequently  there  have 
been  "soldiers*  battles"*  There  have  always  been  mediocre 
troops  incapable  of  carrying  out  the  conceptions  of  their 
coimanders.  The  most  apt  expression  of  these  two  conditions 
wag  given  by  BO^lAPARTE  when  he  wrote  that  after  having  had  td 
40  with  armys  without  Generals,  he  found  himself  in  face  of  a 
deneral  Without  an  army.  But,  however  numerous  they  may  be, 
the  66nclusionSi  that  we  may  draw  from  these  facts  and  examples 
would  be  valid  Only  if  we  never  met^  in  combination,  the  two 
elements  whick  fo'rm  the  real  war  implement:  a  good  commander 
and  good  troops,  Reading  history  <-**  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  far  back  into  the  past  —  suffices  to  show  that  this 
combination  is  possible. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  role  of  the  commander 
is  easy  —  a  whole  lifetime  is  not  too  much  in  which  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  it.  Work,  of  course,  is  not  sufficient,  one 
cannot  be  a  great  commander  without  exci^ptional  qualities  of 
intuition  and  action  --  qualities  that  may  be  discerned  by 
analysis,  but  which  analysis  alone  is  powerless  to  give.  Each' 
one  of  us  is  endowed,  and  endowed  to  mount  more  or  less  high. 
But  what  is  beyond  doubt  is  that  work  is  indispensable  to 
the  man  who  wishes  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  his  natural  gifts. 
All  who  are.  called  upon  to  command  must  early  consider  this 
possibility  and  plan  to  acquire  the  necessary  qualities. 

KNOWLEDGE 

The  role  of  the  commander  is  preeminently  a  role  of  action; 
knowledge  is  not  sufficient.  But  knowledge  is  indispensable. 
According  to  1VILLZEC3N,  there  is  a  great  distance  from  knowledge 
to  action,,  but  from  ignorance  to  action  there  is  an  impassable 
abyss.  Wide  military  culture  is  necessary,  and  naturally  It  • 
is  Wider  as  one  has  more  Elevated  functions  in  view. 

Here,  since  we -are  writing  for  young  officers,  it  is  no 
doubt  the  time  "to  remark  that  tactics  is  not  a  mathematical 
science.  It  starts  off  from  concrete  given  quantities,  always 
multiple,  always  incompletely  known,  and  the  reasonings  based 
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^     on  such  given  quantities   can  be  extjended  with  only  the  great- 
est precaution.     The   "lines  •of  reasoning"   inevitably,  end^ • sooner 
or  later.,    in  absurdities.      This   is   troublesome'  and  iTiight  eveii^"'" 
appear  .par,ad02^:ifqa:l  were   it  riot,  that  we  find 'the   saVrie  thi,ng'    .i.  :'^-'' ^ 
true  ■bfy other  ekperimentar  sciences,.  '  \        '      '  .    ,     y ■■' "-'''^   '-"'".'[ 

In  the' pi^epe  ding  chapters  We  have  examined  into  what ,      '•",;,, 
comprise  the  '  elejsientS'  of  "a'  decision*  •   In  each  speclgil   case      '•'•'" 
tlfle'S'fe ''■elements  have  a  .detfermiriate   value, « '•■.But ,, and  of  .n.ecessityi  ' 
the   estimating  :of:thliS.  value   is  ,  sup  jejctive .(  ■  in 't,wo;  dif;f  ereniS''''   '-' 
minds''. it" ''may  vary,  in  a*  quite;  marked  'manner;    each  o'f 'them  .    .;'  '■"•'• 
vyill  be  more   or.  less -near  -to;  ipeajLity.^  dependitig  on   the,.     •.';•-'•■"•    •''■" 
correctness  of  their'  .judgement.     The   first  task.,  "then,    con- 
sists'of'  seeking  to  estimate   these   elementary  values.  Justly.," 
This    is   a  matter  of  experience^,   of,  pbser.vati'v^n  patiently    ■      ,' 
follOY/ed  put  without  being'-fettered  .by.  foregone   conclusions.^ :  •-"   '■' 
Each  fabt-  must  be  'placed  In 'Its,  Proper-,  place  >■•  studied,  in  -its,.    ,  ■• 
position,'^  d^nnec ted,:, with  Its   ante.ce'dentS:-  and'-lts   con 51  eq:ue>nc.es"j. '..■■. 
wei  cannot'  go!,  to 9..  deeply  into  the  1.1st;  of.  facts  and  thtb,'  preels-e- 
ness  of  eletail.'r,,     -    -,  '^^  ■■■■  ■ '■■         ;;   \.  _,  :,.  -   •'    •."■■  ; '..•  .^'•- '  ,  ',:■?-'• 

"Estimating  the.izalue  of ''the.  .different  eiemerits'Qf,.,t,he. ;      "'   - 
situation ' 'Is '  not   sufficient,:,;    l^e,  must  arrive'  ''a^t  -a  d'ecls.lon,.-  •;    .'■.••■ 
..that'ls  -to;  sa^-r- ruction.  ■' lIow,\  there  e;:2^ists  no- raethbd  -for  ., ;   ■  ■,•:'. 
passing  directly  from  conslaeratlon  of  ...the  eleme'rits   of'  a-.  >   .  -•■.     ■ 
.      decision  to'the... decision  itseif ,';  '.'Thpre;  is*- a-  br^'ak;,^.■aia  ,.;-:  ■-, ;:.  :■ '' ' 
interrupii-on| '  the  mind  must  take,  a   sta^.c^^-  ''make  the  pluiige" *   ]  •■■ '  ■ 
Therefof^e   it  is  useless  ,to-  seek'  the   soi^ubion'bf  a_^roblem;-.:'i    i;'-'"' 
through 'a  -sort  of  .deductive  'reasonings,  it   is-  np t  alternate 
analysis  -and  synthesis,  that  v\^e  raus't;  go,  through.. 'it '  i,s '..-,  ■,'•■■ 

through' this"do,tibie  Q.peration  •that-  the  mind  clears' it  .self  ■;  •'■ 

up  and  subc'eeds   in  -finding;  in  itself  the;  neede'd.d^^^^  :  •.  ■    •' 

If  analysis   is  .insufficient)    the  iii''ecision'w411  not 'be  .  a  ;we.ll  .>'•■'' - 
informed  one;   but -if  a   synthesis 'be  not  made, -the  decision 
will  not  be'tftade*  .....     -.'.  -    •'? 

■    ■■      A-  '.'■•■      '       '■    .^  •''•'■    ,  .  <  •  *■    ' 

.    ,     .    -.,.    •■^:-0RGANI2^fiJ'ldil*  ;-':.•. M  ■:"-•'■ ''•V;\  '•  ^..'M' 

„  z^'- ■'"•■;■;■■,;:'  \-    ,■  '■//'.':     ,-  .■  ■■■' ■^'   >;^ '■"::!.''•,'■'•:'■' t  ••--  ' 
It''g6es':v7ithout.  saying  ihat ;. it' is- .the  •fa6ts''b''f  :'war..kiiai-  •;■  -■  " 
the  conduct  of  .operations  ,  that  ■  i'orm'.  the  rbasls;  of*  military;  ■,■..-    ,  ••  ■ 
■-    art;  but  thi s '  art .  would  be  highly' incOm^l^et e i^ Were -'it 'not  -  :  :■•' 
that  in  it  a  large  space-  is  given' to' organizatibn/ .To'      ' 
how  to  use- an  implement  -for  war  is.  only,  one  'Of  "tlie  jrOles  Of  .  •  •'. 


the  command;  It  is  often  necessary .  to  create^thls  instrumentj- •. 
it  is  always  neQessary  to  keep  it  in  goal:  <50hditl9n.  ..,   .  .;  ■ : 

In  war,  vv6rk  on  organization  is  ever  under  way.   Its 
initial  lines  are  marked  out,  but  war  expei'l'ence  quickly 
reveals  gaps.  Certain  organs  show  up  as  useless;  others.,  .•",-.:, 
are  insufficiently  developed;  o  ther  s. hay  e  ;  to  b'^' created  .'in  .r, : 
entirety.  In  all  cases,-,  we'have- -tp.keep-them:  going  ahd^  keep:  :  • 
up  their '^ff^'cti  yes  r-  We  must,  aido'  'parefully^  watch- 'Ovej?""  the.  .  .' 
noncommissione.ci.Qf'ficers  and  officers. .  Selecting^; and  ';  '^ .-  - ' 
as  signing  subbrdlnat  e  s:  ■,— ■  the  art  ■  .of  ..knowing  men'  --  '  is  >. '  as .  , 
we  have  alrea;dy  :insisted.,  an  .important^"  part.' o.f^. "--the  role  *  of 
command*     "  '' '  •   ,.  -  '  ■   •  -'•  • 

Onpfe  the  war..  implei;ient>is'-ma'de',  ..we,,  mu.s-t  also' keep  .it  ■  ■:  ;: 
constantly  in  'good .,  condition,  from  tjie  ..material  as  -  well-  as  : .. 
the  morale  stahidpoint. ,  •  ■,  '  •        ,.''    ■  :.■■  ■■'■■y'- -  •    ■ 
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:  •:  ;  Finally,  every  unit  ift  provided  v/ith  more  or  less 
..numerpus  services  >the  direction  and  functioning  6f  which 
,must :^e  assured  by  the  commander  --  a  thing  that  he  cannot 
dQ:U?:iiess  he  has  thoroughly  studied  their  organisation 
i;H;  and  methods  of  use»  . 

■■  '   The  commander,  of  course,  is  aided  in  all  these  questions 
•f  organization.  But  it  is  useful  for  him  to  knov/  them 
himself  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  all  and  to  be  able  to 
mark  out  the  principal  lines  of  the  work  he  intends  to  do. 

^    '        ■         ■  ■    '  . 

In  the,  army,  command  presents  a  special  character 
which  acoentuates  itself  as  we  Bise  in  the  various  echelons 
of  the  hierarchy. 

The  commander  does  not  directly  command  the  executants; 
, he, gives  his  orders  to  commanders  who  themselves  have  other 
commanders  under  their  orders.  All  these  commanders  have 
•  their  jurisdiction  and  they  are  entitled  to  a  certain  amount 
of -independence.  A  good  output  is  possible  only  by  giving 
reacfe  echelon  a  sufficiently  large  share  of  initiative,  which 
irjitiative  must  be  so  handled  as  to  insure  coordination  of 
individual  actions. 

Secondly,  as  soon  as  we  reach  an  echelon  a  little  high 
^;.in  degree,  the  greater  part  of  the  material  labor  is  not 
done  by  the  commander  himself.  To  accomplish  this  he  has 
auxiliaries  at  his  disposition  from  whom  he  should  get  results 
after  giving  them  the  necessary  directives. 

Here  is  a  double  difficulty. 

The  amount  of  initiative  to  be  given  the  executants 
confititutbs  a  delicate  question.  Theoretically,  it  should 
bd  fixed  li^bording  to  the  given  quantities  of  the  situation; 
we  shall  give  this  question  further  study  under  the  heading 
of  Centralization  or  Decentralization  of  Command. 

In  practice,  hov/ever,  the  commander  must  often  take 
the  character  ofi  his  subordinates  into  consideration.   He 
does  this  either  by  parcelling  out  the  missions  according 
to  the  capacity  of  each  one  or  by  giving  orders  that  are 
more  or  less  detailed,  more  or  less  precise. 

Generally,  however,  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to 
try  to  compensate  for  lack  of  initiative  in  a  subordinate 
by  ail  excess, of  .:details  in  orders.  Unexpected  things  v;ill 

,  V  always  happen  and  in  this  case  there  will  be  no  chance  of 
the  subordinate's  making  a  suitable  decision  since  he  is 
fft'cting  in  furtherance  of  a  plan  that  he  has  not  conceived, 
and  perhaps  not  .even  xinder stood.  Even  if  he  has  understood 

.   it,-  he.  must  know  not  what  he  ought  to  do,  but  what  his 
commander  would  do  were  the  commander  in  hi J  place*  This 
element  of  hesitation  alone  suffices  to  disorient  him. 

We  .cannot  too  strongly,  warn  young  off  leers  against  the 
tendency  they  fx»equently  have  to  prescribe  details  that  are 
the  province  of  their  subordinates, 
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It  is  'the  more  easy  %q   sin  to  excess  in  this  matter 
.:  as,  .in  reality,  tteir  are  no  absolutely:  exact  l^nes.  of 
deinar Lotion  "betv:een  the  rights 'and  duties,  df;  tlie' ■■different 
degrees  Ox  the  military  heirar'chy.  •  In  practice,,  among -a-  given 
set  of  commanders,  an  understanding  is  arrived  at  after 
-■:■•.•;   .some  few  claf^hes  and  we  finish  by  knowing  where  we  stand. 
Byt-,  in  s-choo"l  problems  wp  cannot  take  these"" matters  into 
.  consideration.  .^.The  only  general-  rule^-that  .w^.can  give.  — 
.an^d  it  is  more  of  a  guide  than  a'  rule  --;4s  tiaatwe  must 
refrain  from,  at- one  and  .the  same- .time,  .'f.ixijig  in  art' di'der 
both  an  objective  to  be  attained  and  the  diXpositions  to 
be  made  to  attaj.n  that  objective,  every  time '  that"  ive  are 
not  able,  by  ourselves  and  imm.ediately,  to  take  care  of 
v.- ;..  r  anything,  thkt  may.  turn  up  during  the  execution.  We  sometimes 
say  that 'wef' execute  well  only  what  we  have  our.3elyes  con- 
ceived; this  is  perhaps'  exaggeration,  but  eertaffi'  it  is 
-  .-.that,  it  is  always  more  difficult  to  e^ecjute  ..what""  hsis-  feeen 
-,.••.  ,.  conceived  by  another*  . .  .    _^  '■•  "  -- 

..■■:_:■.    .....  .Educating  the  initiativesof  his  subordinates  is  also 

•,-_.' one  of  the  roles  of  the.. fcbramahder.;-.-  This  is  not  s(iways 

eajsy;  it  requires  patience  and'  a  :certain  amount  of  self- 
?■-  /denial.  With  an  inexperienced"  subordijiate  . --.  and-b--&ginners^ 
'.  by  defihitlonr,. -are  alw.ays'  in'ex'petoienced  ,^-..,.it'  is '^olftefn  easiei* 
to  do  a  thing  oneself  than  to~  have  it-  done.  ^-J,t  is'  a  grave 
/i.'.'.. r  ., error  to  thus  do  what  should  be  done.:by  ranother.,' We- tnust 
•  ,'  gpide  th^'  3uboi?diinate  .l^Vft.,  not  substitute  oi:r3'e'lf-'f~or:^him. 
.By/prbce^ding"  this  way'it' is' true  that,  time  will  be  lost 
"r.-  •...-  ,'in  the^'  beginnings  but  v\;e'.  will'  thereby.-  ren(ieri;,'5eryice  to  the 
whole  arid 'finally  .to  ourselves*    '  ./.^ ;  :,^* '''^',"  '  ■ '' 

Finally,  we  must  refrain  from  discour'agiilg  'at't^mpts 

at  initiative.  We  canr.iOt  expect  tha-c  all'these 'a-tt'empts 

■  -.-....will  be  successfuii  *bhef*e  will  al'ways  be  some  that  are 

.'epibaripsissing;  -■■  If  they  are  exceptional,  we  must  learn  to 

■  i.  •■   accep%'-thetft' without  recrimination.     .;.... 

'■'■■■■.  ^  :.■  '         --.  .  :  ;r  --^  '•  - ,  .  .  ~  ■    -  ■-■•  -'    '■a:'}' 

,  ..Itl'^ddition,,.. ..we. .B^ust  not- think  that.  .tJie^':conmarider  has 
rend'erM-'hims.sl-f  .:po.\v.e:r.Aet3.3'  ei/en  v;hen:.he.,ha5  .ifp-ft^a-'iarge 
share  of  initiative 'to  the-  executants,*.  '  HW-.kh^^  the 

•••'      ,_,..import?iht'orde ins   given,  "by  his   sv.bordinate's  will" -be- .com- 
-■.;  .   .',  miini cited-  to  him.-an^  .it  is   generaHy  .advig,f.i.tlQ  for  him  to 
.'.-;.' .take  note' o:C  them.  JDefp.re  execution  is  stariie.ft     Moreo^^-p.^ . 
,  h4  does- not  ■llvo  in  a  '"tower  of  ivory" ,     lie  :'f^e<riuent3..y 
sees  hi-s"  ■■subcrdina-t'es,'  he  "talk^.-D'Tith.- thefiiji ''he'" tells, /them 
t.,     ,-.of  his   intentions f  with  them  he >  consider.s,..  the;' different 


( 


■*.  !■  T 


.evenxiuaxiLies  ■cnar.  may  arise;    ir  ne.Qessary,   ne   explains  .tio 
them,  the  re  as  CM  a   that  .have  -deoidQ^-hi^h..  -adopii  .one   solution 
rathe?  ••  than  . ano blier •     Thus ,    oh  one  h'^hd,."  he  'clears  ...up  their 
action- while  on  the  other  he  can-  interfer.e;if  the  orders 
given  stray:.  f5?om;  the  path  that  he  wishes  'to  "follow* . 

All  of  this  permits  limiting? the.  pre.s'oript ions  of  the 
/  .wr.ltteh  order,. to, the  s.trictl^y  nec.ess..ary;,..sp... that 'the  .commander 
-   "niay  hi'rrisel-f  tMj:^,    and  give  -to  each> a.  proper'  sha3?-e'- of 
.responsibility*...    ■;;./   "'■■/''■■::_        .  ,,.     ,'. ..  "'   -  ' - 


'-■-   -f'- ;^,^,,;- 


It  is  sometimes.^  said:  is  it  not  easiei^'ta  pVescribe 
than  to  be  obliged. tp..p6rrect-'afteriy§Lr,(^f,,  Vjjell  no,  it  is 
not  easier.     First,,  there 'is-' the  -gveat\'da?iger.  that  the 
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commander  may  spread  out  his  attention  in  all  directions; 
by  doing  the  work  of  his  subordinates  he  loses  his  own  from 
view.  Then  also,  it  cannot  be  conceited  that  everything 
in  the  order  of  the  subordinate  would  have  to  be  corrected; 
if  this  were  so,  the  latter  would  not  be  the  right  man  in 
the  right  pl^ce,  Vi/hen  there  are  corrections  to  be  made 
they  will  generally  bear  on  only  a  few  points  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  these  will  be  details  that  the 
commander  would  not  have  thought  of  arranging. 

Ihe   whole  art  of  command  lies  in  an  exact  equilibrium 
between  what  we  should  ourselves  prescribe  and  what  we  should 
leave  to  the  initiative  of  the  executants.  This  requires  a 
special  tact  that  is  acquired  by  observation  and  experience 
but  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  formula. 

What  we  have  just  said  of  the  comraander  with  respect 
to  his  subordinates  applies,  in  due  proportionate  his 
relations  with  his  immediate  auxiliaries,  his  staff.  As 
we  have  explained,  however,  in"  the  introduction  to  the 
Staff  course ^this  is  more  a  question  of  convenience  than 
a  matter  of  necessity.  Even  as  regards  his  ov;n  echelon,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  if  it  be  important  for  the  commander 
ntt  to  be  ignorant  of  details^ he  should  not  allow  himself 
to  be  absorbed  by  them.  Along  this  order  of  ideas,  we  have 
been  led  here  to  distinguish  between  the  decision  and  the 
order.  This  distinction  is  not  made  by  the  regulations, 
which  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  work  within  the 
staff.  As  for  us,  the  thing  we  are  after  is  quite  different; 
we  wish  to  show  where  the  work  of  the  Command  ceases  and 
where  that  of  the  Staff  begins;  consequently  we  are  inter- 
ested in  grasping  this  distinction.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  we  make  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  study  and  the  solutions 
that  we  will  be  led  to  propose  must  be  considered  as  the 
indication  of  a  tendency  and  not  as  a  strict  limitation. 

All  the  qualities  that  we  have  just  enumerated  still     *^ 
are  not  sufficient  to  make  the  complete  commander.  For 
war  is  not  a  simple  intellectual  speculation.  It  Is,  using 
the  old  phrase  of  JOMINI  "a  frightful  and  passionate  drama". 
These  words  which  we  more  or  less  mechanically  repeated  to 
one  another  a  dozen  years  ago  have  today  become  d.   living 
truth.  But  in  this  drama,  there  are  particularly  hard 
hours,  hours  in  which  difficulties  pile  up,  in  wn:  ch  the  future 
seems  to  close  its  doors  upon  us,  hours  when  grs'^.l  responsi- 
bilities bear  most  heavily  on  the  commander   "jno  does  not 
realize  the  strength  of  soul  required  to  give  battle",  said 
NAPOLEON,   In  these  critical  moments,  while  around  tho 
commander,  and  sometimes  among  the  people  about  hira,  oritic- 
isma  are  whispered,  faces  darken,  looks  are  avertt;d,  when 
all  indicates  that  hearts  are  weakening  —  the  coiunander 
must  have  his  large  share  of  strength  of  soul  to  not  see,  to 
not  hear  and  remain  himself,  eyes  fixed  on  the  objective 
he  has  given  himself.   He  must  have  character,  in  every 
acceptance  of  ihe  word.  Only  under  this  condition  will  he 
be  truly  worthy  of  commanding,  only  then  will  he,  under  all 
circumstances, be  able  to  justify  the  confidence  of  his 
chiefs,  his  troops,  and  his  Country. 
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CHA.P'EER  VIII 
GENERAL  SCHEME  OF  A  DECISION 


The  preceding  analyses  show  that^in  war,  situations 
are  extremely  variable  and  we  m^yj  without  exaggeration, 
•  state  that  we  never  find  two  identical  situations. 

Therefore  all  decisions  made  by  the  commander  must 
.  be  "mad,e  to  measure";  the  "type-solution  decision  is 
deceptive";  each  particular  case  requir*es  a  special  study 
and  a  special  decision. 

.  The. study  may,  of  course,  be  made  in  an  empirical 
manner,  and.  with  a  certain  amount  of  practice,  v/e  may  easily 
make  3ud:icious  decisions  without  forcing  oui^selves  to  follow 
a  determined  method,  'For  the  beginner,  however,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  a  reasoned  method  is  a  powerful 
aid, and  this  is  why  it  has  appeared  useful  to  us  to  .devote 
■i; a '.chapter  to  what  might  be  called  the  mej^chanism  of  the 
decision —  that  is  to  say,  the  series  of  more  or. less 
conscious  mental  processes  which  constitute  it* 

In  doing  this  we  shall  be  obliged  to  request  the  reader 
,  ._to  tentatively  admit  certain  basic  facts  that  can  be  estab- 
lished only "later.  It  would  be  difficult  to  proceed  other- 
wise because,  on  account  of  the  complexness  and  interdepend- 
ence of  different  questions,  the  study  of  tactics  presents 
itself  less  under  the  form  of  a  series  of  closely  entwined 
:■  reasonings  than  under  the  form  of  different  points  of  <»i0W 
mutually  embracing  one  another. 

The  complete  cycle  of  a  decision  comprises:, 

study  of  the  mission;- 
...  study  of  the  situation; 

,'  the  decision  proper; 
the  order. 

We  shall  .pass  rapidly  over  the  first  two  points  as 
they  have  already  been  studied  in  the  preceding  chapters, 

'     STUDY  OF  THE  MISSION. 

We  recall  to  mind  that  the  essential  points  which  the 
atudy  of  the  mission  should  bring  out  are:        •  . 

the  attitudfe  to  be  observed  with  respect,  to  the .enemy; 
the  concrete  limits  of  the  action; 

the  role,  of  the  unit  with  respect  to  neighboring  troops; 
and  finally,  obligations  relative  to  the.. execution, 

STUDY  OP  THE  SITUATION  ,.  '. 

5^he  examination  of  the  situation  will  bear  successively 
on: 
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1st  «•  The  means  of  action; 

their  v^lue  with  respect  to  the  front  of  action,  taking 
reinforcements  into  consideratioh^  and  noting  degree  of 
preparation  for  combat  of  the.se  latter,,   ., 

2d  -  .-The  terrain:  ..     :  -   . 

r -:  its  general  aspect:  wide  and  rolling,  cut-up  into  com- 
partments, cover  Od, 

its  special  properties  as  regards  direction  of  .the 
action  considered  —  zones  visible  and  invisible  from 
terrestrial  observation  points;  --  defensive  poi^its  or 
.compartments;  avenues  of  approach.  ""        '..,,'.,.. 

gd  *  T^^ie  enemy:  .  \  .,  ■:■—:',:■/■  ..rjiMr  a 


'3/'-. 


bis  strength,  characterised  by  the  frontage  or 'units 
in  line;. 

hi$,  attitudej  ..      ,',./   •  [ '  .       .  '  ..,.,  '  'y^r:-,'ji 

•  .  the  exactness  and  value. Of. the  contact,,  and  finally^ 
possible  lines  of  action  open  to  the  enemy. - 

;  SYIJUHESIS  OF  THE.  SISUATIOB'?  ■  ':y' [ 

-In  order  to.  be. useful,  this  first  study  must-resvilt  in 
simple , conclusions  relating  to  the  operation  to-be  brought 

off.  ...  ,  .  .^.'.^■'■:-'{  "  ,-r 

It  is  relatively  simple  for  the  first  two.  - 

The  means  of  action  enable  .us. to  make  a  simultaneous 
effort  along  the  whole  front  or  else  they  will  permit  action 
of  all  the  means  on  only  a  part  of ;  the  front  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  , 

.  •  .  Sometimes  the  terrain  favors  comb.ina,t.lon,  of  the  arms 

or;  movement  J ;  sometimes-  it  fav-ors  neitiieB..*  :.:■',.. -,^.  •..-,,■  r 

As  regards  the^.-aremy,  tha-  affair  is  more  difficult, 
because  part  of  the  necessary  facts  always  escape  us,  la 
the   gr-eater-.  number  .of;.  cas-e3;,;-hpv/eyer,-  actla;\,,ca?j;be 
organized  on^  p^^^.y.  a  single  Jj^^ppthssls ,,  I)isp'os.xtiona., . 
suitable  for  rnal;.5.ng  contact  with  an  enemy  in  position  lend 
theJhs^ives-' but  ■poorly  to-an;.'^?ig4-sement  a;^a;ir^tj,:^  enemy  in 
movement »  The  disp.ositionsrcto- be  made  when  w%^fdnd  ourselves 
in- facevof.  a  doubt.fulv-piji.iWje^aki  .oontaGt  would  pd^- -be  suitable 
•in  the\  case  Q:f -  03j,.\;$tKi&/Q^.r  Qr--%^,i:rong  contact..  From  this  it 
results  that  the  commander  is  obliged*  to  interpret  the 
situation,  to  "take j';^';::fet and  ttpon, a  hypotheses  based,  if  not  on 
the  possibilities  of  the  enemy,  at  least  upon  the  positive 
'^■iven  quantities  thai^Oie;  can:. pe-rceive J  .• ',.  ^^trj^ngth,  attitude 
and  value  of  the  contact.  His  decision  will  be  bul^t, up 
as  a  function  of  this  fixed  resolution. 
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There  is  every  advantage  in  having  this  hypothes;^s 
a  very  definite  one  because  it  is  the  basis,  not  only  of    y 
the  plan  of  action^but  also  of  the  plan  of  information,     "^ 
It  is  not /absolutely  obligatory  upon  the  commander  to 
communicate  it  to  the  executants.   However,  by  not  commun- 
icating it,  he  runs  the  risk  of  seeing  his  action  develop 
improperly  if  he  has  been  in  error  in  his  diag^nosis* 

."■■•.  THE  DBCISION 

This  preliminary  task  accomplished,  the  commander  is 
able  to  make  his  decision* 

■   --The. essential  points  of  this  decision  aret 

1st- —  The.  combined,  decision,  which  comprises: 

the.  fixing  of  the  successive  objectives; 
-  H:h6  degree  of  centralization  of  command; 

the  choice, or  adaptation,  of  the  plan  of  maneuver.. 

8d  — The  plan  of  use  of  the  troops. 

, Sd  --  The  plan  of  information.  •    " 

4th  —  The  plan  of  use  of  the  services,. 

Each  of  these  is  in  more  or  less  close  relation  with 
the  different  given  quantities  of  the  mission  and  of  the 
situation, 

THE  COMBINED  DECISIOH 

(a)  The  fixing  of  the  successive  objectives* 

The  mission  imposed  by  higher  authority  fixes  a  more 
orless  distant  goal  which  often  can  be  reached  only  by 
successive  pauses.  The  first  operation  consists  in  deter- 
mining and  marking  out  these  pauses* 

The  distance  between  pauses  will  result  pritnarily 
from  the  possible  modifications  of  the  situation  during  the 
course  of  the  operation*  The  more  chanee  there  is  of  these 
modifications  being  important,  the  closer  spaced  should  be 
the  successive  objectives. 

While  there  are  many  disadvantages  resulting  from  too 
great  spacing  of  successive  objectives,  there  are  no  ferr^^ 
as  a  result  of  spacing  them  too  closely.  Multiplication  of 
successive  objectives  fritters  away  and  slows  up  the 
action  and  ends  in  depriving  it  of  all  its  power,. 

(b)  The  degree  of  centralization  of  command. 

The  first  objective  decided  upon,  the  commander  must  ask 
himself  if  he  wishes  to  attain  it  by  a  single  action  of  the 
whole  —  the  details  of  which  he  will  arrange  himself,  or 
else  by  simply  combined  actions  in  which  more  or  less 
initiative  will  be  left  to  the  executants. 
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In  practice,  the  solution  adopted  is  always  influenced 

by  "the  temperament  of  the; particular  commander,,  .  Nevertheless, 
v/e  can  find  relations  hetv/pen  the  .elements  of  the  situation 
and- the  degree  .of  centralization  of  the  command,   ;, 

'•"■■•■   Centralization  is  necessary  wheii  the  actions  of' 
'  neighboring 'Units  react  so.  closely  tJipon  one  another  that 
they  are  absolutely  mutually  deperident.  Then  it  is  necessary 
that  the  chief  himself  take  in  hand  thd  mansgemfent  of  the 
affair.  We  shall  see.  th.at  this  centralization  is  generally 
/  'necessary  when  the  unit  acts  upon  a  narrow  front,  in 

'terrain  having  w4.idec0m.partm.ents  and  in  presence^  of  a  strong 
enemy.  ....  . ,.  ■  • ';.' 

When:   these,  conditions,  do  not  exist,  it  is  }30ssible^  and 
often  necessary, to  leave  certain" independence  to  the 
executants.*  The  commander  limits  .himself  to  orienting  the 
efforts  of  each  one  so  as  to  secure  the  degree  of  convergence 
that  he  •  judges  useful  for.  the  success  of  Ms  .operation.-  • 

-  •  ■■■■•  Filially,  decentralization  attains  its  maximum 

when  conditions  are  the  inverse  of  those  we  have  just  pointed 
out,  that  is  to  say;  a  wide  front  of  action^ .many  compart- 
ments of  the  terrain,  a  weak  enemy. 

(c)  The  plan  of  maneuver  (or  the  adaptation  of  the 
plan  of     manewer).  .    ■;  ;  ,„. 

•  The  plan  of  maneuver  may  comprise  .(See ,  Part  Three) 

combinations  of  direction;     '  '   ;    .' 
choiae  of  a  zone  of  principal  effort;"" 
.the  general;  distribution  of  the  forces 
in  front  line  and  reserve  units, 
*'■..■' 

USE  OP  THE  TROOPS'-  '  ''"'    '■'■'■ 

In  speaking  of  the  use  of  troops  we  do^  hot  'misan  to 
,""   go-back  to  the  very  detailed  plans  for  use  of  troops 
which  we  had  the  ha,bit  of  making  ' during  the  war.'  Here 
the  question  is  sim.ply  this:   the  goal  to  be  reached  being 
_.^  decided  upon, ■•  to  split  up  the  task  among  the.  iinmediately 
■  ■•  "and  directly  subordinate  units.  With  reservations  as  to 
' ;   "the  modifications  imposed  by  diff erence.s  of.  ..'composition 
'Of  the  Division  and  the  Corps  (see  above,  ghapter  "ill), 
we  must  fix: 

"  '  the  objectives,  the  directions,  the  .zones  of.  action 
and  the  front  of  each  subordinate  unit; 

the  additional  means  which  must  be  given  to  each'  of 
them;  ■''■■ 


■*•.  If.  -■■  •,.? '.. -• 


and  finally;,,  if  there  be  occasion  for  it,.. the  mutual 
support  to  be  given  by  neighboring  units.   '  '"  - 

-,.■""■•*■■■ 

•  •'  -   Thus  considered,  the  plan  of  use  .'of  troops  redup.es, 
in  the- ma in >  to  the  parcelling  out  of  means  and  missions. 
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These  points  fixed,  the  decision  may  be  considered 
complete  in  so  far  as  the  troops  are  conc©pned« 

PIAN  OF  INFORMATION  (1) 

We  have  seen  that  the  commander,  in  order  to  come 
to  a  decision,  had  to  make  a  hypothesis  upon  the  enemy.  .  What 
is  this  hypothesis  worth?  Will  the  enemy  do  what  we  have 
forecast?  Will  he  remain  in  his  present  position  or  will. 
he  try  to  maneuver? 

Just  30  many  questions  that  we  must  solve.  Their 
solution  will  be  the  object  of  the  directives  that  the 
commander  will  give  his  Staff  for  the  establishing  of  the 
plan  of  information. 

PLAN  <jfP  USE  OF  THE  SERVICES    (t) 

We  know  that  proper  functioning  of  the  services  is 
a  condition  indispensable  to  the  success  of  an  operation. 
Without  going  into  details,  the  commander  still  should  give  the 
few  directives  necessary  and,  in  particular,  indicate: 

the  services  v/hose  functioning  should  be  considered 
of  first  urgence; 

the. units  which  must  be  served  first, 

THE  ORDER 

In  the  large  units,  when  the  commander  has  made  his 
decision,  the  drawing  up  of  the  order  is  done  by  the  staff. 
This  question  is  studied  in  detail  in  the  staff  course,  to 
which  we  refer.   (Any  question  that  may  arise  —  Tr). 

CONCLUSIONS 

Such  is  the  general  scheme  of  a  decision.  Naturally, 
It  will  undergo  some  modifications"  depending  on  the  type 
of  given  operation  that  we  may  have  in  view.  But  the  cycle 
itself  will  not  be  sensibly  modified. 

We  have  enumerated  the  different  operations  in  the 
order  that  appeared  most  desirable.   However,  we  must  not 
think  that  we  can  completely  solve  one  question  before 
passing  to  the  next  one.  The  decision  is  an  indivisible 
whole;  the  solutions  adopted  for  the  different  parts  mutuall.y 
react  on  one  another  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  recom- 
mence the  operation  several  times  before  being  able  to  bring 
it  to  completion,   The  mind  does  not  operate  by  a  series 
of  deductions;  it  operates  rather  by  a  series  of  successive 
approximations  and  adjustings. 

We  see  at  once  that  the  operation  is  very  complex,  thai; 
the  smallest  decision  calls  all  the  mental  faculties  and 
experience  of  the  commander  into  play  and  that  the  problem 
can  be  approached  as  a  v;hole  only  after  a  more  or  less  long 
general  preparation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  preparation  should  be 
simultaneously  made  along  two  different  routes  -- 

(1)  See  the  Staff  course, 
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one  a  method  by  training,  the  other  a  method  by  study. 

The  training  exercises  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  con- 
front the  niind  with  progresaji'/e-  dif f icultie.^s  and  from  simple 
given  qnantlties  rise  07  degi^ee-g  to  the  complexities  Of 
reality,,   This-  is  the  object  of  the  practical  exercises  of 
the  Course." 

But  alongside  these  exercises ,,  and  parallel  with  them, 
it  is  useful  to  have  a  methbd  by  study/  We  must  classify  ^ 
the  ideas  v/e  acquire  in  order  to  complete  them  as  we  go 
along,  and.  in  order  to  find -them  agaim. In  .case  of  need. 
Am.ong  the  different  possible  methods,  the' best  one  seems  to.-.-.' 
us  tc  be  the  one  unat  consists  1.1  seeking  the  relations     .■■,■ 
which  may  exist  between  the'' elements  of  the  situation  on   •  \- 
one  hand,  and  the  terms  of  the  decisionj,  on  the  other* 
Evidently.,  this  .method  is  longer  than  toae  dogmatic  method, 
but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  more  sure^.  At  ell  events,  it 
is  the  Oiily  one-  that  enable  si.,  us  .  to  accept  without  mental 
repugnance  facts 'and  ideas  that  are.  not  only  dissimilar,  but 
even,'  apparently^  contradictpry.   It  as  the  method  that  we  •. 
will  follo¥/  in  parts  Two  and  'fhree  of  this  work,  .  ■  ■.,■■;■ 
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PART  TWO  •  ..;■-" 

THE   CCM^irATIOlT   OP   ARMS 

CHAPTER  I 
COMBINATION  AND  LIAISON 

"It  is  a  certainty  that  the  salient  fact  of  the  war 
is  the  progress  made  in  the  armament  of  troops, 

The  effects  of  this  armament  have  "been  noted  by  every- 
one and  must  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  rules  concerning  the 
use  of  troops. 

The  power  of  fire  has  r'.i.ow:^   itself  to  be  overwhelming* 
A  front  consisting  of  well  placed  automatic  arms  and  well 
supported  by  fully  supplied  artillery  can  be  crushed  in  only 
by  a  force  having  itself  equally  powerful  materiel  at  its 
disposition.  Conversely,  concentrating  means  of  fire  of 
all  sorts  upon  a  narrow  sector  permits  crushing  effects  that 
are  always  efficacious  and  often  irresistible."  (Instruction 
on  the  Tactical  use  of  Large  Units,  Report  to  the  Minister) 

This  powe^r  of  fire  cannbt  be  denied;  however^  it  at- 
tains this  complete  development  only  under  certain  c6Aditions: 

—  Conditions  relAlfcirig  fio  powei*:  We  must  have  suffic- 
iently numerous  and  well  supplied  i"ire  weapons; 

--  Conditions  relating  to  efficacy;  the  adversary  must 
be  vulnerable; 

—  Conditions  relating  to  opportunity;  the  fire  must  be 
produced  where  and  when  we  have  need  of  it. 

Along  with  general  value  of  the  fire  there  is  also  the 
special  value  of  a  system  oT  fires.   In  practice,  it  is  this 
latter  alone  that  counts  and  we  must  know  how  to  arrange  it. 

So,  in  each  case,  the  commander  must  solve  the  problem 
of  organization  of  fires,  ^t  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to 
limit  himself  to  generalities. 

Along  with  power  of  fire,  the  necessity  of  permanence 
of  fire  has  been  demonstrated. 

This  thing  was  not  unknown  before  the  war.  Neverthe- 
less we  were,  to  some  extent,  travelling  along  the  beaten 
paths  of  a  period  in  which  we  contented  ourselves  with  an 
alternation  of  fire  and  movement:   "Movement  in  advance 
alone  is  decisive  and  irresistible;  but  it  is  so  only  when 
efficacious,  intense  fire  has  opened  the  way  for  such  move- 
ment (1)." 

The  late  war  has  shown  ua  the  necessity  of  maintaining, 
at  all  cost,  the  siraultaneousness  of  fire  and  movement. 

(1)  Decree  of  28  May  1895  on  Field  service  in  campaign 
(article  134) 
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Preparftfcloii  by  firie  prior  to  the  movement  may  be  necessary, 
but  it  ih  hot   sufficient.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  we 
tjah  provide  for  this  double  necefesity  of  power  and  perma* 
nence  of  fire  only  by  a  simultaneous  employment  of  different 
arms  in  the  elementary  acts  of  combat. 

This  problem  —  the  problem  of  liaison  of  arms  --  is 
not  a  new  one.   In  particular,  it  has  always  been  studied 
at  the  Ecole  de  Guerre,  and  it  is  the  principal  reason  for 
the  course  J.n  General  Tactics.   It  has,  however,  become 
more  difficult  than  in  the  past. 

In  reality,  it  subdivides  Into  two  distinct  problems 
to  which  we  have  sometimes  given  the  nam,es:   "upper"  liaison 
and  "lower"  liaison. 

Upper  liaison  is  the  commanders  giving  the  same  mis-    ^ 
sion  to  units  of  different  arms, 

Lov/er  liaison  is  the  putting  into  direct  contact  units  ^z' 
of  different  arms  working  on  the  same  objective. 

These  are  two  things  that  are  essentially  different 
and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  them  expressed  by  the 
same  word* 

After  all,  in  practice,  what  happens  most  often  vftien 
we  speak  of  the  liaison  of  arms?  At  the  beginning,  we  in- 
deed accept  the  necessity  of  upper  liaison;  but,  once  we 
have  paid  this  tribute  to  the  utility  of  command,  we  no 
longer  concern  ourselves  about  it  --  instead  of  that,  we 
reason,  or  rather,  we  put  up  questions  as  though  the  common 
commander  no  longer  existed.  We  think  that  we  are  talking 
of  liaison  in  general;  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  concern  our- 
selves only  with  lower  liaison. 

We  thus  come  to  demanding  of  this  latter  things  that 
it  cannot  give.  Here,  doubtless,  there  is  a  mo^e  or  less 
unwitting  persistence  of  the  ideas  of  the  period  when,  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  Command,  fire  had  not  yet  taken  on  all 
the  importance  that  it  has  today. 

But  times  have  changed.  There  is  no  more  movement     -^ 
possible  without  combination  of  fires.   The  greater  number 
of  these  combinations  of  fire  can  be  obtained  only  by  con- 
centrations of  means  --  and  whoever  says  concentrations  oft. 
means  upon  one  point,  of  necessity,  says  economies  on  other 
points.  Which  is  to  say  that  the  quantity  of  fire  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commander  can  generally,  at  a  given  moment, 
be  used  only  for  a  small  number  of  privileged  troops. 

Therefore,  of  lower  liaison,  we  can  ask  only  the  best  ^ 
possible  use  of  the  fire  "granted"  by  the  Command.  To  go 
farther  is  to  "go  out  of  bounds," 

Liaison,  as  defined  by  the  new  Instruction  straightens 
everything  out. 

"Liaison  allows  the  commander  to  Insure  at  all  echelons 
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the  contacts  necessary  for  the  proper  execution  of  his 
decisions," 

To  this  idea  of  liaison  is  opposed  the  idea  of  "com- 
bination." 

"Maneuver  has  as  object  combining  the  use  of  forces 
with  a  view  to  accomplishing  the  mission  assigned  by  the 
coramand*" 

The  combination  of  the  dction  of  the  different  arms  • 
on  the  battlefield  is  the  first  step  in  maneuver.   In  the 
question  that  we  are  studying,  this  combination  is  the  es- 
sential act  of-  the  command;  liaison  comes  afterward,  because 
it  can  exist  only  within  an  existing  combination. 

In  what  follovrs  we  shall,  above  all,  study  the  problem 
of  the  combination  of  arms  —  the  question  of  liaison  from 
arm  to  arm  seeming  to  us  to  belong  rath:-r  to  the  study  of 
each  special  arm. 
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CHAPTER  II 
DEFENSE  OP  A  POSITION  OP  RESISTANCE 


Before-  starting  the  complete  study  of  a  defensive 
combat,  it  is  advisable  to  see  what  the  elementary  act ' of ' 
the  defense  consists  of  and  how  v/e  can  organize  the  defense 
of  a  given  zone  of  terrain* 

In  this  f ir?t  chapter  w^  shall  concern  ourselves  only 
with  the  pure  defensive ^  that  is  to  say,  defence  by  fire» 
Study  of  the  ccmliinati en  of  the  defense  with  the  attack  — 
the  counter  offensive  --  will  come  later, 

I.   PIRE 

The  main  thing  in  defensive  preparation  is  creating  a' 
barrier  of  fire  in  front  of  the  pr-sition  that  is  to  be  held* 

The  efficacy  of  this  barrier  will  depend  on: 

-  its  density; 
•its  depth. 

DENSITY  OP  PIRE 

The  density  of  fire  depends  on  the  effectives  put  into 
line  and  their  vulnerability. 

Under  present  conditions  of  armament,  we  may  assume  that 
the  fire  will  be  sufficiently  dense  if  the  means  put  into 
line  amount  tos 

-  Infantry, ■ one  battalion  per  1,100  yards. 

-  Artillery,  three  battalions  per  2,200  yards,  counter- 
battery  not  included. 

(See  following:  Influences  of  the  front  of  action). 

But  it  is  necessary  that  this  density  be  nearly  maintain- 
ed during  the  entire  duration  of  the  attack.  From  the  time 
of  attack  on,  the  losses  of  the  defender  in  artillery  and  in- 
fantry --  his  vulnerability  —  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  artillery  is  such  that  we  are 
obliged  to  install  it  in  parts  of  the  terrain  def il^.ded  from 
the  terrestrial!  observation  points  ci    the  enemy.  Even  at 
that,  the  ar cillery  must  take  special  moe.suj'ee  in  order  not 
to  be  picked  iips   silent  batteries-,  false  positions,  etc.... 
Whan  thcne  prcoa.utiona  have  bt^en  takenj  the  artillery  may 
ksdp  up  its  stopping  fires  for  quite  some  time,  even  under 
quite  violent  counter  battery  fire. 

As  regards  the  infantry,  it  has,  above  all,  to  fear  the 
fire  of  enem}f   batteries  which  do  not  generally  unmask  them- 
se3.ves  befo;?j  the  attack  and  which,  consequently,  cannot  be 
effectively  counter  battered. 

The  defender's  infantry  will  be  particularly  vulnerable 
in  the  zones  most  favoral^le  to  the  enemy  artiJ.lery,  that  is 
to  say,  m  the  zones  visible  from  the  enemy's  terrestrial 
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observation  points o   From  this,  the  advantage  of  reverse 
slopes  which  v/as  demonstrated  many  times  during  the  v/ar. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  possible  for  -che  infantry 
to  place  itself  on   ?.  .•'overse  rlope^   lo  this  case  v/e  must 
expect  rapid  attrition  and  consequently  a  proportional 
diminution  of  the  density  of  firOo 

DEPTH  OF  THE  BE.\TE!T  ZOl^IE 

The  depth  of  the  barrier  of  fires  is  a  function  of  the 
range  of  arms.   As  a  consequence  of  the  difference  in  range 
between  the  fire  of  infantry  and  the  fire  of  artillery,  also 
because  the  fires  of  artillery  must  always  be  placed  some 
distance  in  front  of  the  infantry^  the  zcne  of  fire  will 
habitually  comprise  three  successive  bands: 

--a  zone  of  artillery  fires; 

— a  zone  of  combined  fires  of  infantry  and  artillery; 

--a  zone  of  infantry  fires. 

The  maximum  .limit  of  the  d.epth  of  the  zone  is  the  range 
of  the  arms.  As  this  maximum  limit  cannot  alv;ays  be  attained, 
it  is ■ interesting  to  determine  v/hat  is  the  acceptable  minimum 
limit. 

The  effects  of  fire  are  never  instantaneous.  They  have 
efficacy  only  —  particularly  artillery  fire  --  when  the  enemy 
is  obliged  to  undergo  them  for  a  certain  tin^e.   Thus  it  v/as  that 
the  depth  of  the  zone  to  be  traversed  under  the  fires  of  our 
artillery  appears  to  have  been  one   of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  breakimg  down  of  the  German  atbac;.k  of  July  15,  1918,  Con- 
sequently, it  is  desirable  that  the  depth  of  the  (enemy^s — Tr, ) 
movement  under  the  defender «s  fire  Le  ag  great  as  possible. 

The  mixed  zone  (combined  fires  of  infantry  and  artillery) 
is  the  one  that  gives  the  most  powerful  barrages.   Its 
theoretical  depb  h  com.es  from  the  ranges  of  the  automatic  arms, 
fifle  and  m.achine  gun.   In  favorable  terrain  it  could  attain 
1,650  to  2., 200  yardfj?  but,  in  practice,  the  necessity  of 
©"chelonning  the  infantry  reduces  its  depth  to  1^,100  ibr  1.^320 
yards.   In  order  to  calculate  the  acceptable  minimum  depth, 
we  must  take  into  considaration  the  time  necessa.ry  to  put 
down  the  fires^  and  rot  forget  that  the  short  limit  of  our 
artillery  is  about  220  yards  in  front  of  the  first  line  of 
infantry.   Considering  a'il  of  these  things,  a  field  of  fire 
from  550  to  660  yards  in  front  of  oi.ir  infantry  appears  to  be 
a  minimuin'>  Below  this  limit,  we  must  consider  the  barrage 
of  fire  to  be  insuf.Cicienu  in  deptn,  and  if  it  is  impossible 
to  increase  it^,  we  must  seek  jaor.ie  means  of  compensating  for  it. 

II.   DISPCSITIONS  FOR  RESISTANCE 

DISPOSITIONS  OF  THE  II^ANTRY 

The  dispositions  of  infantry  underwent  a  great  evolution 
during  the  late  v/ar.  We  bblieve  it  will  be  useful  to  recall 
the  salient  points  of  this  evolution  from  the  triple  view- 
points of  direct  fire,  flanking  fire  and  defensive  points, 
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DIRECT  FIRE 

In- 1914  the  .principal  arm  of  the  infantry  was  the  rifle, 
^he  machine-  gun  w.as-  considered  only  £.n   adjuncts  ;  To  obtain  a 
suffici-ently  dense  barrago  of  fire^,,  it  v/as  necissoary  to  put 
'many  rifles  into  line.,  and  it  was  necessary  to.  put  these  rifles.; 
on  the  same  line*.  The  fire:  came  from  a  thin  linear  formation. . 

"   Our  first  conception  of  trench  warfare  ..was  putting  this 
thfeory  into  practice,.  'jYe  •  placed  ;a  very  dens'e  line  of.  fires 
in  contact  with  the  enemy  and  vs/e  "covered  the  riflemen-'by  a 
trench. .(JSketch  No,  1). 

All.  went'- well  until  the  artillery  was;  abii?:- to  smash  uji 
this  single  trencho   From  this  moment  we ^ had'  to- look  for  some- ' v 
thing  else «•  We  es'dabli shed  succe3:'^iVe'firing  lines ;,  intended  ,"/ 
to  be  defended  successi'/ely.   In  the  meantime .^  the  development  ;" 
of  automatic  arms  allov/ed  us  to  spread  Qut  .the-  men  firing,  and, 
with  the  same  effective,  furnish  several  lines  with  a  sufficient 
density  of  fi-res  (Sketch  No.  2).       ^,  ,   .--,.-       "  "i- 


'■;?• 


% 
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But  ther  Jat^tilleiry',  Qbntinued-.t6  develop' its  means  of  fii'e. 
In  the  attacks "i"' -the  trenches  rrere  subjected  to  su^h  severe- 
bombardments  that  the  machine  guns  in  them  became  useless.  We 
then  commenced  taking  the  machine  gunsTuut  of  the  f  i-r.st  -line 
trenches  and  echeloning  them  to  the  rear  so  that,  whrlis  they 
were  less  vulnerable,  they  could  nevertheless  participate  in  ;'. 
the  defense  of  the  first  line,,  Th«^)re  was  a  third  system^'-''  It""' 
differed  from  the  preceding  one  i-i  that  by  it  was  sought  a 
conv6i*gfence  of  all  the  fires  in  a  rsii.'-glo  shept  inpteadi  o?-^-^"'-' -  • 

spreading  them  out  between  the  succet;.3ive  lines.  .(Sketch  Noi3).  .„' 

•■  w .  ■  ■  .  ■  .  .■  i-'  '■■■  • 

In  1918  came  -a  series  of  oscillations  of  the  fr.©nt  which  '  "' 
required  taking  up'tfiq  defensive  on  new  positions,   \/Vhat  was  the 
infantry  tp.  dot  W^'s:-?£t  to  return  to  the  sys-!:em  of  1914? 

No.  The  infantry  had  gained  confidence, ..in  its  automatic 
arms.   It  had  accustomed  itself  to  ecnoioning'in  depth  and  to 
see  in  this  echeloning  the  esst-nce  C'f  -Jug  combat  dispositions.' 
For  use  in  daily  life  it  v/anted  t:?enches  and  commirnication       » 
tranches;  but  for  combat  it  cor.ntjd  primarily  on  echeloning  In 
depth  of  its  means  of  fire.   In  other'  vv(:r.i3.-  its-  combat  disposi- 
tions had  little  by  little  become  independGnt  of  the  trenches. 
The  trenches  done  away  with, .  the  dispositions  remained,     ^-  . 

Thus,,  after  the  pi^i'ioh  of  the  v;ar  of  the  trenches,  and  s.g 
a  res^^J^o  on  one  hand,  of  the  development  of  arti.l3,Gry,  on  the  ■ 
otheiy,  01  the  development  of  automo.ti')  srm*?,  the  linear  forma- 
tion of  1914  tends  to  disappear  -••  as  cfton^  at  lea^t,  as  the 
terrain  lends  itself  faj^orably  --  giving  way" to  a  sort  ©f- cellular 
forme^tion,  the  tobal  depth  of  which  ma;,-  attain.  550  to  1,190 
yards,  the  habitual  depth  of . positions  of  resistance  in  the  war 
of  the  trenches.  ■■        '  .'  ..  ■ 


"i- 


PLANKING 'ACT^iON  (Sketches 'Nd^  a  and  6). 


The  great  disadVahtage  pf. -i^ire- perpendicular  to  the  front 
is  that  the  f  irer  I'lP  t-hW' n^hui  al  objeooive  of  the  ass oi] ant.   In 
fact,  the  assailant  begins  by  co/ering  thj  po^ncs  he  wishes  to 
atcack  by  fire  and  his  fire  blinds  the  defenders  or  puts  them  • '' 
out  of  ac'tion. 
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This  Inconvenience  occuf s  to  a  maximum  degree  in  the 
linear  formation  where  the  emplacement  occupied  by  the  f irera 
is  easy  to  pick  up.  Prom  this  comes  the  idea  of  giving  the 
line  a  broken  or  bastionned  trace  and  of  placing  in  these 
breaks  means  of  fire  having  a  large  outpvit  —  easier  to  pro- 
tect than  groups  of  firers. 

The  idea  of  flanking  action,  well  know^  since  thfe  beginning 
of  the  war  but  more  or  less  ;nQglected  in  practice,  gained 
popularity  bit  by  bit  until  it  even  became  exaggerated,  and  the 
regulations  of  1916  up©n  the  employment  of  machine  guns  set 
down  as  a  principle  that  all  the  machine  guns  were  to  be  placed 
so  as  to  assure  flanking  action.  This  method, to  be  sure,  is 
the  one  that  best  utilizes  the  power  of  automatic* arihs;  but, 
with  the  increasing  numbers  of  machine  guns,  this  became  quite 
complicated.  Also  ,■  if  the  weapon  delivering  pei?pehdicular 
flanking  fire  plays  its  part  perfectly  when  it  is  not  on  the 
front  that  is  being  attacked,  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  being 
itself  in  the  first  line  and  its  functioning  is  not  to  b3 
depended  upon  when  it  i^  included  in  the  zone  of  attack* 

•^      A  deep  zone  is  naturally  much  more  difficult  to  blind  than  a 
line.  Also,  the  disposition  of  infantry  in  depth  alloWs  it  to 
give  itself  the  advant-age '  of  oblique  fires  without  necessitating 
placing  flanking  weapons  in  the  first  line*  Planking  action  is 
still  obtained,  but  the  process  has  lost  its  rigidity;  and  the 
sheet  of  fire,  instead  of  being  composed  of  trajectories 
crossing  at  right  angles,  is  formed  by  an  irregular  criss- 
crossing of  lines  of  fire  covering,  by  frontal  and  oblique 
fire,  the  zone  to  be  beaten, 

^  It  should  be  well  understood  that  the  utility  of  flanking 

fiction  --  the  old  system  --  reappears  in  the  case  iA^here, 
as  a  result  of  form  of  the  terrain  or  for  other  cause,  the 
infantry  finds  itself  obliged  to  adopt  a  purely  linear  defen- 
.  sive,  ■'■.        ■ 


DEFENSIVE  POINTS.  "     -  ' 

the  defensive 


In  the  new  system,  vi^hat  happens  to 
point? 


depth  is  that  the 


The  great  danger  of  a  line  without 
whole  line  risks  collapsing  if  the  enemy  captures  one  point 
of  it.  Each  piece  of  trench^taken  in  flank,  is  too  vulnerable 
to  be  able  to  continue  its  action. 

In  1914,  therefore,  when  we  wished  to  liniit  the  results 
of  partial  successes  of  the  enemy,  v/e  were  led  to  attempt  to 
divide  the  line  into  independent  compartments.  The  most  simple 
method  was  to  hook  the  line  of  resistance  to  the  natural  defen- 
sive points  of  the  terrain:  dominating  points,  villages,  woods • 
By  so  organizing  the  defense  of  these'  defensive  points  that 
they  c»uld  make  an  all  round  defense  and  by  placing  echelons  of 
fires  in  rear  of  the  intervals,  we  succeeded  either  in  placing 
the  assailant  in  zones  of  crossed  fires  if  he  wished  to  pass 
between  two  defensive  points  or  to  force  him  to  make  direct 
attacks  that  were  particularly  costly ^ 
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The  disadvantage  of  the  linear  formation  existed  in  the 
first  period  of  trench  warfare,  further  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  enemy  had  penetrated  into  one  trench,  he  found 
hiipself  sheltered  from,  the  fire  coming  from  the  following 
trencjh.  Consequently  the  conception  of  the  artificial  defen-;. 
sive  point  --  island  or  nucleus,  of  resistance  -•  quickly  appears 
as  a  necessary  palliative  f  or  ,,the  rigidity  of  the  trench.  These 
strong  points  were  of   first  made  up  of  worics  of  various  sorts j 
but  aerial  photography  quickly  revealed  their -positions,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  find  less  visible  solutions^  We  then  tried  to 
constitute  islands  of  resistance,  hidden  in  the  network  of 
,,. trenches  so  that  they  could  not  be  picl^^d,  up  by  enemy  aviation, 
but  reveal  themselves  only  when  they  \/^^re' :needed« 


n 


.     -  Wher]trwe  substituted  a  zone  studdfd'with  machine,  guns  for'  . 
the  ljliiaejt},;,the  necessity  of  the  strongpoint  did  not,  at  first, 
appear,  ^t 9^ the  same  degree.  The  capture  of  a  machine  gun  or  of  a 
combat -.gp^qup  no  longer  had  the  same  repercussion  on  the  whole 
as  the  capture  , of  a  piece  of  trench  or" of  a  strong  point*  . 
The  constituting  of  islands  of  resistance,.  hov;ever,  always      , 
retards  erosion  of  the  (defensive)  system  and,  often- obliges 
the  attacker  to  make  two  attempts,  ^Goncequentlyr- this,  method" 
should  not  be  entirely  abandoned;  ^bi^^t,.  more  than<^4i^  ."tiiie  P^st, 
it  remains  subject  to  the  rule  that  it  must  be  dissimulated  from 
tep.pestrial  anjr.^^rial  view,        ...         ^  , 

.  '  As  f^ or  natural  defensive  points  such  as  villages,  anqvyvoods, 
they  have ; the  disadvantage  of  being  most  obvious,  objects »f or 
enemy  artillery  fire.  No  longer  can  wg  make  them  t^ej.f^ame-  . 
work  of  positions  of  resistance  as  easily  as  we  ^p^merly 'did. 

v;  .Such  are  the. three  tendencies  toward  which  the  infantry 
is  at  present  orienting  itself  under  pressure  .of  the  development 
of  artillery  and  infantry  means  of  fire.  First,  it  is  sub- 
stituting for  the  old  elbow  to  ellDOw.^^Jijie  of  firers  a  formation 
composed  of  powerful  fire  elements, 'widely  spaced  and  echeloned 
in  dept^..-"!-  capable  of  common  action,  but  with  small  degree  of 
mutual  dependence  and  relatively  independent.  It  is  the  end  of 
..the  evolution  commenced j.a;. century  ago ;  and  which  has  .progressive- 
.ly  substituted  for  the  s^ncient  three  rai^k  for  motion,  first  the 
formation  in  skirmishers,  then  the  present-day  di§pe??sipn., . 

Secondly,  when  the  terrain  allows  the  making  of  this  dis- 
persion, it  is  the  diminution  of  the  importance  of <i4irect  flank- 
ing of  the  first  line  and  of  the  natural  defensive  point.   But 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  different  elements  of 
this  system;  and  if  for  reasons  connected  with  the  terrain,  for 
example,  we  come  back  to  a  linear  disposition,  the  importance 
of  flanking  action  and  the  strong  point  reappear, 

ThTjis,  in  reality,  the  last  two  of  these  characteristics 
are  conditioned  by  the  first.  The  tendency  for  the  infantry  to 
echelon  itself  in  depth  to  escape  the  crushing  effects  of  fire 
is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  preponderant  tendency  of  the 
.^pfe^ent  day,,  .  i >,  .. 


y 


A  J 


•  «  y 
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pEPTH  OF  THE  INFANTRY, DISPOSITIONS (Sketch  No.lO) 

At  this  momvint  we  ars  not  obliged  to  examine  into  the 
details  of  the  iivfantry  dispositions;  we  wish  only  to  try  to 
estimate  the  depth  of  ohi  zone  in  which  it  v;ill  be  placed. 

Two  cases  ?ire  to  be  considered?  either  the  infantry  will 
place  itself  so  that  .all  its  arms  may  participate  in  a  single 
barrage  in  front  of  the  first  line;  or  else  It  will  atdopt  the 
plan  of  presenting  barrages  of  succestsive  fires  to  the  enemy* 

In  the  S(5pphd  case,  the  depth  of  the  infantry'  dispofiitiona 
may  be  considered  as  unlimited.  But  this  dispersion  in  depth 
can  be  realized  only  at  the  expense  of  the  density  of  the 
barrier  of  fires.  Without  speaking  of  the  greater^  difficulty 
of  combining- artillery  and  inl'antry  f5-res  in  a  system  of 
successive  positions  that  are  very  close  together,  it  is 
evident  that  if  a  given  unit  splits  up  its  efforts  Into  two  or 
three  successive  resistances  it  can,  .at  each  position,  develop 
only  the  half  or  the  third  of  the'  fire  of  which  it  is  capable. 
So  this  s<3lUtiori,  if  hot  to  be  set  aij^des  at  least-is  to  be 
considered  as  exceptional.  It  is  a  mci.ke-.shii't  to  be  used  only 
when  we  cknnot  do  otherwise*    ',  .,  <;:-'    :,  .■  •^' c  i  .-<      -^ 

In  the  first  case  --  which  the  Regulations  for  the  use  of 
Large  Units  consider  the  normal  one  —  the  depth  of  the  In- 
fantry dispositions  is  limited  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
sufficient  depth  and  sufficient  density  in  the  barrier  of  fire. 
On  account  of  this,  that  zone,  at  the  present  day,  can  Very 
little  exceed  550  yards  for  light  autop.atic  weapons  and  from 
1,100  to  1,650  yards  for  the  heavy  automatic  weapons •  It  is 
these  figures  —  considered  to  be  averages  -,-  that. we  shall 
■' -adopt  as  a  point  of  dejjarture  for  oue  let ar  discus s;ions* 

;  ;•  FARilAL  INMTRY  RESERVES  :  -i  THE 

The  partial  Infantry. Veserves  have  ^Tor;  object:  -»•«  to 

—  to  provide  against  attrition  of  the  infantry  by  reliev- 
ing worn  out  u,nits,  an  operation  which  generally  is  practicable 
only  after'  icbmibat;  or, 

—  to,  reestablish  the  continuity  of  the  firing  line  in  rear 
•of  the  breach  made  in  the  position  of  resistance j  or, 

'  ' ■   '.     . ''  '   ,'    .  •  •:■■  ^';  •■'■>•■''■  ' 

—  to  retake  ground,  that  has  been  los^-c   ■•  ,.  ;  ,i- 

It  is  not  possibly  to  fix  a  maximum  >3  r-ength  for  the 
partial  reserves  force.   It  would  ssem.,  thLugh,  that  with 
effectives  corresponding  to  50^  of  the* effectives  in  first 
line,  we  should  be  able  to  guard  against  m^ry  riangers, 

'"  '  •-■■■'   ^  )  *    ..■   i  ■ 

But  if  the  strength,  of  the;  defense  is  to  depend  on  itti 
barrier  of  fires,  we  must  first  put  into  line  the  effectives 
necessary  to  insure  the  integrity  of  the  position  afrre si stance. 
It  is  better  to  keep  than  to  have  to  retake.  In  this  case^  the 
partial  reserves  are  only  the  excess  of  the  existing  effectives 
over  those  recjuired, 
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EMPLACEMENTS  OF  THE- • PART I AL  INFANTRY  RESERVES. 

The  emplacements  of  the  pax-'tial  reserves  depend  on  the 
role  they  may  have  to  p3. ay^   They  should  be  ready  to  go  to 
work  from  the  comjiienceriient  of  the  attack.   The  irruption  of  the 
enemy  across  the  position  of  resistance  will,  in  fact,  bs  very 
rapid,  or  else  it  will  fail«  We  must  be  ready  to  guard  against 
the  first  of  these  eventualities o 

In  a  theoretical  disposition,'  and'-if^we-'^annot  forecast 
that  one  point  is  threatened  more  than  ahothe^^  the  reserves 
should  be  Spread  eut  behind  the  line  of  resistance  uniformly 
along  the  front,  .       m  :^  •. ., 

But  if  study  of  the  terrain  has  been  made  v/ith  all  the      «^ 
care  desirable,  this  study  v/ill  reveal  waak,  or  particularly 
dangerous  -  points'.   It  is  in  rear  of  these  points  that.we 
shall  place  the  partial  rGserves.  '    -  '/  • 

-  ■   ARTILLERY  DTSrOSlTIGITS  ^       •   -•::". 

The  rule  of  echeloning'^ln  depth  hai's  been' forced  upon; 
the  artillery  for  the  same  reason  as- for  the  infantry*  and -during 
the  war  we  have  seen  this  echeloning  attain  dimensions'  that  v/e 
should  nei?er  ha\i^e  anticipated  in  1914,  .         "    '  '  . '   ,;'  . 

^he  multiplicity  of  calibers  and  the  perfeetl%'g  of  ^te^hlcal 
means  of  observation  and  liaison  give  grlat  flexibility -to?- -the  ' 
dispositlDons,   Hov;evcr,  the  looationj  of  nts  forward  andrear 
limits  are,  .-as  regards  the  pcsityion  of  re's-lstaho^ -rt-s-elf  > 
limited  by  two  considerations,  .; '  ■"   •'■  • 

The  forward  limit  should  be  far  enough  back  so  ■  that  a    • 
simple  rupture  of  the  position  of  resistance  will  not,  of  itself, 
necessitate  the  displacement  of  a  large  number  of  batteries* 
From  this  we  may,  .conclude 'that-  the:  greater  part  of' the  batteries    v^ 
should  be  placed  beyo.nd  the  effeictive  -ranige-  of ■  the  infantry  ■  •' 
fires  of  an. adversary  who  might,  have  succeeded' in' reaching  the 
rear  limit  of  the  infantry  position  -^   whixrhj,  in  ground  void- of 
cover,  would  mean  a  security  distance  of  about -Ine-SO'  to;  2,S130 
yards,  or,  say,  2,750-to  3,300  y^ai^ds  behi-nd'  the  infantry  line,. 

b   On  the  other  hand;  all  the  artillery  must  participate,-'-' 
under  g<pcd  conditions  of  range.,  in  forming  the  combined  barrage     "^ 
of  infantry  and  artillery^  Under  preoent  conditions?  as  it  is  a 
case  of  executing  fires  of  quite  great  precision  near  friendly 
infantry;,  this  is  practicable  only  if  the  Sirbillery  of  direct 
support  is  not  more  than  6,600  yards  from  the  forward  limit  of 
the  infantry  position«, 

Thus, in  a  theoretical  disposition,  the  zones  of  emplacement 
of  the  artillery  of  direct  support  might  be  4; 400  yardslilm  depth 
and  its  forward  limit  might  be  at  about  2,200  yards  from  the 
forv;ard  limit  of  the  infantry  position. 

The  artillery  designated  for  counter  battery  or  distant 
interdiction  is  not  subject  to  the  same  necessities.   Neverthe- 
less., it  must.,  under  good  conditions,  be  able  to  fire  on  the 
probable  r.ones  of  emplacements  of  the  enemy  batteries,  which 
v/ill^  in  the  greater  number  of  caser. ,    be  placed  in  the  zone 
cf  the  supporting  artillery. 
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PARGELLIHG  OUT  OF  THE  ARTILLERY 


^ 


The  constituting  of  reserves  ot   artillery  (properly  so 
called)  has  long  been  abancloned  in  the  Division  and  Corps 
echelons,  on  account  of  the  ranges  of  guns  and  the  eas«-  with 
which  they  can  'isiery  rapidly  make  their  effect  felt  at  different 

.points.  „ .;:    .  ^  '  ■ 

But  if  we  have  given  up  keeping  out  reserves  of  artillery, 
we  have,  nevertheless,  desired  to  keep  part  Of  the"  . artillery 
at  the  disposition  of  the  command*  ;.  ,, 


Upon  what  basis  shall  we  work  out 
artillery? 


the  distribution  of  the 


First  It  seems  necessary  to  proceed  as  we  Ir^ave  . ddne  - f or 
the  infantry,  that  is  to  aay,  assure  the  desired 'density  in 
the  smae of ' combined  fires.  But,  if  we  applied,  this  rule 
literally^  we  Would  often  be  obliged  to  devote  all  the  ar- 
,  tillery  to  the  direct  support  of  the  infantry <, 

Now  we  must  remember  that  we  organize  the  coimnand  for 
..the  complete  duration  of  the  combat.  It  may  happen  that  the 
enemy  makesmore  progress  at  one  point  than  at  anothisr  and 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  the  help^of  one  .portion 
of  the  infantry.  This  requires  that  we  be  able  to  change  the 
fires  of  a  certain  part  of  the  artillery  from  ione  Jplace  to 
another,  ■  '    •  ■  ,  ...  .■•.■-■••■■ 

Conversely,  we  must  admit:  that  the  fires  thus,  rapidly 
changed  must  be  placed  at  certain  distances  in  front  of  the 
infantry  (our  infantry  --Tr.).  Therefore  we  must  leave 
with  .each  infantry  unit  a  minimum  of  artillery  ;of  -direct 

The  necessity  of  reserving  to  ourselves  (the  command— • 
Tr.)  a  part  of  the  artillery  for  support  of  the  wliole,  will' 
not  always  allow  us,  even  on  a  normal  front  of  action,  to 
devote  as  much  artillery  as  we  wish  tpemissibns  of  immediate 
support  of  the  infantry.  We  must>  then,  combine  the  infantry 
and  artillery, fires  (See  following:  influence,  of  the  front 
bi*  action)  so  as  to  remedy  the  insufficiency  of  the  artillery 

support,.  p;;:' 
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COMBIlffiD  'DISPOSITIONS  FOR  DEFi.1TSE.   (Sketch  No  10) 

The  combined  dispositions  of  artillery,  and  infantry, 
laid  out  on  a  level  terrain,  would  give,  about  the  following 
v/orking  drav/ing: 

A  zone  of  distant  artillery  fires  of  relatively  feeble 
density; 

A  zone  of  averagely  distant  artillery  fires,  having  a 
depth  of  about  4,400  yards,  and  of  great  density; 

A  zone  of  mixed  fires  of  artillery,  and  infantry  of 
about  1,100  yards; 

A  zone  of  infantry  emplacements  of  1,100  yards  to  1,650 
yards • 

An  intermediate  zone  of  1,100  to  1,650  yards,  constitut- 
ing a  margin  of  securit^^  for  the  artillery. 

The  zone  of  artillery  emplacements,  from  3,300  to  7,700 
yards  in  depth,  ■  ,  ,  ,- • 

PLANS  FOR' FIRES.' 

Since  the  organization  of  fire  is  the  principal  means  of 
action  of  the  defensive,  calculating  and  organizing  the  plai s    ^ 
for  fires  vi/ill  be  the.  principle  role  of  the  command. 

According  to  our  Regulations,  the  plans  of  fires  to  be  ^ 
organized  will  be:   ..... 

'1  --  distant  stopping~  fires,  if  th^.  enemy  has  been  stopped 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  infantry  position, 

2  --  count eroff ens ive  preparation  fires,  if  the  enemy  has 
succeeded  in  coming  up  close, 

3  --combined  stopping  fires  (both  infantry  and  artillery 
—  Tr)  in  front  of  the  principal  position,  •  :  ; 

4  —  fires  in  the  interior  of  the  position. 

5  -^  stopping  fires. upon  the  rear  edge  of  the  principal 
position  (covering  the^  artillery) . 

In., a  prepared  defense,  these  various  plsrss  are  made  up'ln 
advance.  Prom  the  command's  point  of  view,  the  most  important 
ones  to  be  settled  upon  are  those  which  characteristically 
concern  the  whole  command,  that  is  to  say,  numbers  3  and  5%-^, 

.■  The  role  of-  the  artillery  "in  general  support"  during" 
the  progress  of'  the  attack  has  also  to  be  decided  upon. 

The.  complete' organization  of  these  plans  rests  partly  on 
the  probable  development  of  the  attack.   Consequently  we  shall 
have  to  return  .to  it  -in  the.  chapter  on  defensive  combat. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  TERRAIN* 

Let  us  now  try  to  apply  our  rough  outline  of  disposi- 
tions to  terrains  that  are  markedly  different,  for  example, 
terrain  with  wide  undulations  (Sketch  No,  5),  terrain  that 
has  cover,  but  which  is  cut  up  into  compartments  j(3ketch 
No  6),  terrain  of  mai^ked  relief  having  large  covered  zones 
(Sketch  No  7)  and  finally,  terrain  that  is  covered  and.  cut 
up  (Sketch  No  8). 

On  each  of  these  sketches  we  have  taken  as. base  the 
^   forward  limit  of  the  infantry,  emplacements :  "11^*  and  the 
covering  line  of  the  artillery  emplacements  "SS",  .  Then  we 
have  traced  successive  bands  corresponding  to: 

--  the  zone  of  combined  artillery  and  infantry  fires  " 
"CCHH";  '  ■   '-  ••   '  . 

--  the  zone "of  infantry  emplacements  "IIMM"  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  act  either  by  direct  or  flanking  fires,  in 
the  zone  of  combined  fires;   '  .      ■.  .  ■"'■ 

—  and  finally,  to  the  parts  of  the  exteriol*  23  ne  of 
artillery  fires  that  can  be  seen  from  the  terrestrial  obser- 
vation posts  of  the  defense. 

We  at  onae  note  that  we  have  not  'been  able  to.  make 
our  application  without  more  or  less  modification. 

The  zone  of  artillery  fires  is  found  to  be  divided  into 
two  very  irregular  bands:   a  portion  visible  from  the  ground 
observation  posts  of  the  defense  in  v^^hich  the  fire  may  be  re- 
lied upon;  a  ^portion  Invisible  to  the  ground "observation 
posts  of  the  defense  in  which,  of  necessity,  the  results .of 
fire  will  be  doubtful,  - 

The  zone  of  .combined  fires  can  attain  the  theoretical, 
depth  only  if  the  terrain  under  consideration  has  no  mask, 
no   dead  angle  for  a  depth  of  1,100  ^rards  in  fr*ont  of  the 
forward  limit  of  the  infantry  position.  This  is  generally 
the  case  in  uncovered  terrain  with  large  undiolations,,   But 
in  terrain  that  has  compartments  or  that  is  covered,  it  is 
not  rare  to  come  across  marked  narrowings  of  the  zone  of. 
fires.  Naturally,  these  narrov/ings , constitute  critical  points 
if  they  result  in  reducing  the  infantry  field  of  fire  below 
550  yards.  Wo  must,  in  this  case,  try  to  correct  this  disads^." 
vantage  by  changing,.thefo3?ward  limit-  of  the  infantry.   If 
apt,  we  shall  endeavor  to  prop  up  these  weak  points,  either  by 
insuring  a  greater  density  of  fire  at  these  points,  or  by,  or- 
ganizing successive  resistances  in  rear. 

In  order  to  be  theoretically  perfect,  the  zone  of  infantry 
emplacements  should  be  invisible  from  the  ground  observation 
posts  of  the  enemy  and  have  a  depth  of  1,100  to  1,32<I  yards 
that  can  be  com.pletely  utilized,,  that  is  to  say,  that  allows 
convergence  of  all.  the  fires  in  front  of  the  forward  edge. 
These  two  conditions  are  rer.ely  fulfilled »  However,  as  the  .   • 
very  object  of  dispersion  in  depth  is  to  shield  the  infantry 
from  enemy  artillery  fire,  it  would,  if  absolutely  necessary, 
suffice  if  one  of  the  two  conditions  were  fulfilled. 
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If  we  turn  to  our  sketches,  we  shall  note  that  the 
solving  of  the  problem  is  generally  possible  on  terrain 
with  l?Lrge  undulations,  that  it  is  rarely  possible  on'   '  . 
terrain  that  has  many  compai'tments  and  that  it  is  almost 
never  possible  on  covered  terrain.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
barriej?  of  combined  fires,  we  find  more  or  less  pronounced 
narrow  places  and  sometimes  even  the  zone  is  reduced  to  a 
line.  Here  again  must  we  seek  to  guard  against  these  dis- 
advantages, because  if  only  part  ..of  the  infantiry  can  fire, 
its  fire  will  not  be  sufficiently  dense.  We  may,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  consider . the  width  of  the  band  that  can  be    •/ 
really  used  as  giving  the  measure  of  the  real  density  of 
the  infantry  fire,  .   " 

To  increase  this  density,  it  is  true  that  .v^e  can  bring 
forward  all  the  infantry  toward, its  forward  lliftit.  But  by 
doing  this  we  increase  its  vulnerability  and  this  solution 
is  acceptable  only  in  those  parts  of  the  terrain  that  cannot  ^ 
be- observed  thoroughly  by  the  enemy  artillery,  ,0r;,  again, 
we  could  change  the  zones  or  organize  successive  'resistances. 
Also,  in  many  cases,  close  examination  cf  the  terrain  will 
suggest  other  solutions.  Sometimes  we  cannct  avoid  the 
adoption  of  a  purely  linear  system.  In  this  case,  the  pure 
defensive  does  not  siiffice  and  we  must  come  back  to  a  com-    y 
bination  of  fiT^e  and  movement. 

Whatever:^ may  be  the  solution,  the  essential  thing,  at 
the  beginning,  is  to  thoroughly  understand  the  difficulty 
by  which  we  are  confronted,  so  as  not  to  content  ourselves 
with  words  only,  but  to  make  a  "made  to  order"  solution. 
We  must  get  down  to  estimating  the  quality  of  the  infantry 
fire  at  its  real  value  and  not  speculate  on  its  theoretical 
value.  Moreover,  this  is  not  very  difficult.  At  first  sight 
it  may  appear  complicated,  but  after  a  few  carefully  done  ex- 
ercises, a  simple  glahoe  on  the  map  or  the  terrain  will  be 
sufficient  to  judge  the  real  value* of  the  fires  of  a  position 
of  resistance,    •  •  - 

As  'rega:»  ds  the  zone  of  emplacement  of  the  'artillery, 
the  firing  methods  of  this  arm  free  it  of  th^"  obligations 
that  we  have  noted  are  imposed  on  the  infantt^y.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  that  this  zone  be  quite  deep^ so  that  the  bat- 
teries may  find  easily  accessible  positions  in  it  —  positions 
such  that  there  are  no  dead  angles  of  great  importance  and" 
that  the  guns  are  shielded,  first,  from  ground  observation, 
secondly,  from  aerial  observation.  The  terrain  will  of  course 
be  more  or  less  rich  in  favorable  positions  and  so  we  will  be 
brought,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  draw  in  or  open  but  the  zone 
of  battery  positions. 

•...-,  _.   LINEAR  DEFENSE  oa  DEEP  DEFENSE. 

In  the  examples  given,  we  see  that  whatever  may  be  the 
disadvantages  of  the  linear  defense,  the  terrain  may,  neverthe- 
less, impose  it  either  at  certain  points  of  the  battle  field 
or  even  along  a  large  part  of  the  front,   (Sketches  No  7  aid 
No  8), ... 

In  this  case,  if  we  cannot  move  the  position  of  resistance, 
we  will  asaxre  the  defense  of  the  weak  points  by  establishing 
successive  lines  of  fires  destined  to  replace  the  first  if  this 
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latter  be  fcfrced  by  the  enemy,. 

In  this  same  si-tuation,  the  improvement  of  small  nat- 
ural defensive  poitit^  and  the  creaticn  of  artificial  is* 
lands  .of  resistance  inay  also  be  of  great  i:,ervice.   As  far 
as  that  goes,  we  niusi  not-  f-cr'get  that  here  we  are  on  cov- 
ered teri*ain  and  thstt  on  this,  teri'ain,  defensive' points 
ai*^  iasily  dissiniul sited  from  aerial  pbservation,,  ' 

Thus,-  the  defence  ;wi3.1  finally' be  a  ,<idmbination  of 
deep, fire  positions,  of  defensivs  P9ints  and  of  lines 
properly  so  called,  the-  tvi'o  latter-'  methods  constituting 
a.  sort  of  make  shift  to  be  used  o.-^.iy  Uien  the  terrain 
demands  it  (1),  .  , 


i-i 


CHOICE  OF  A  POSITJCW'.pF  RESISTANCE., 


For  a  unit  of  all  ari?i«,  the  basic  element  of  a  de- 
fensive position  is  a  line  of  observation  posts  that  en- 
ables the  artillery  to  se«.  whet'^'ei  its  shells  strike. 

The  battlefield  is  astraddle  this  line  of  observation 
posits.   In  front  is  the  infantry  position,  in  rear,  the 
position  of  the' artiller-y^ 

The  infantry  line  of  comhat  may  c<pcupy  various  loca- 
tions-between  the  chosen  iine^of^  observation  posts  and  the 
one  in  front  of  it,   (the  chosen  line  ~-  Tr..)  ..On  Sketch 
No.  11  we  have  placed  the  dlff ereht  possible^ '"solutions 
depending  on  whether  the  forward  limit  of  the  infantry  is 
placed  on  the  reverse  slope,  near  the  valley,  at  the  mil- 
itary crest  or  4t*  the  topographical  crest;  Each  dis- 
placement brings  in  its  train  a' parallel  displacement  of 
the  different' zones  that  constitute  the  resistance  dispo- 
sition^. -   ,:■./'? 7  :;■.:  ^  '.,;:■,   I, 

■'•  • '^•- 1?-h%'  .soMtion  which'  appears  the  most  advantageous > 
'when  the  -situation: permits,;  consists  in  putting;  the  in- 
fantry astraddle'  the. 'Ta-ll-e-y,  so.  as  'to  arrange  in  front  of 
it -a  sufficient  zOn^  t)f  fires,  -Without^  however,  ■  putting 
■it'^tbo  much;  in  view  of "  the  enemy  artillery.   •  ' 

This  requires^  however,  that  there  be  sufficient  dis- 
tance between  the  two  crests  —  say  from  3,300  yards  to 

(1)  Hei'e,'it  should  be  well  understood,  it  i-'s-  a  question 
of  echeloning  in  depth  in  the  interior  of  the  same  position 
■of  resistance,  ■  We  shall  see,  later  on,  that  we  would  weaken 
ourselves  seriously  if  we  extended  the  line  of  reasoning  to 
echeloning  upon  two  successive  positions. 
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5,500  yards  --  so  that  each  element  cf , the  system  may 
have  the  desired  depth.  Where  the  nax'^ements  of  the  ter- 
rain are  more  closely  drav/n  together,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  find  the  depth  desired.  .      .  -,      ..- 

We  may  say,  then,  that  the  interval  that  separates 
two  lines  of  observation  posts  is  an  important  elem.ent 
of  the  value  of  a  position  and  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  v;e  are  master  of  the  choice  of  cor  po- 
sition of  resistance,  .  •  .   , . 

For  example^  Sketch  No.  9^  upon  which  we  have' 
traced  a  ceirtain  number  of  lines  of  observation  posts: 
AA,  BB,  CC,etc»(,:.5c».». 

The  position  AA  (which  corre^^po^nds  to  the  interval 
separating  the  two  lines  of  cbacr 7^tion  posts,  EE,  AA) 
shows  very  well  the   desi  red  dcpLh;  hov/ever_,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  organize  in^  its  southern  part,  becaufje 
there  there  are  penetrating  valleys  and  the  terrain  pre- 
sents many  dead  angles'.  '   •      .      ... 

The  position  BB  (AABB  interval)  has  a  depth  of'  only 
1,650  to   2,200  yards. 

The  position  CC  1  has  very  suitable  depth;  biit  in  its 
southern  part  it  has  tv/o  lines  in  front  of  it  which  ser- 
iously limit  the  view  from  the  main  crest,,,   M.or<^over,  the 
tr&ce  of  the  lihe  has  a  marked  Dend  near  Berne s.. 

The  position  GC  2,  which  shows  .non^' of  the.  .djisad- 
^irantages  noted  up  to  thepresent^  appears  to' be  the  one 
that  will  permit  the  organization  of  the  best  system 
of  fires.  .  -   .,   ,. 

The  position  DD  has  only  a  quite  sHallow  zone  in 
front  of  it.  In  .the  ii-^rthern  part,,  also.,  the  crests 
follow  a  penetrating  direction,  ..etc. .,"./'., . 

In  making  this  examination,  it  is' of  course  under- 
stood th*  we  ■  trace;,  in  thought,  in  front  of  each  line, 
the  different  zones  that  constitute  the , resistance  dis- 
position.  Making  this  reservaticn.,  we'  see  that  consid- 
ering the  lines  of  observation  posts  allows  us  to  t'e&e 
a  .  general  view  of  a  given  terrain,  and  determine  on  it, 
quickly  enough,  the.  most  advantageous  trace  for  a  position 
of  resistance.   . ; 
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INPLUEBCE  OP  THE  FRONT  OF  ACTIOK 


We  have  seen  that  in  order  to  occupy  a  front  in  what 
may  be  termed  "normal"  fashion  v/e  must  have  (on  condition  that 
they  be  able  to  develop  all  their  fires)  one/ battalion  of 
infantry  and  one  and  one-half  , battalions  of  artillery  per 
1,IE®0  yards  (counter-battery  not  included) 

If  we  apply  these  basic  quantities  to  a  division  of 
infantry,  for  example,  we  shall  conclude  that  the  defense  of 
a  front  of  4,400  yards  would  absorb  4  battalions  of  infantry 
and  six  battalions  of  artillery  of  direct  support;  this  Is 
half  of  the  infantry,  but  all  of  the  artillery,  of  the  divi- 
sion. 

If  the  front  is  narrower,  there  is  no  difficulty.  We 
can,  if  we  wish,  close  in  slightly  the  disposition  of  the 
infantry  and  we  shall  bo  able  to  increase  th'e  density  of  the 
artillery  fires. 

The  problem  becomes  difficult  only  if  v/e  wish  to  in- 
crease the  front  of  the  division. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  front  given' to  the 
division  reaches  6,600  yards. 

There  is  still"  enough  infantry  to  provide  for  this  front 
but  there  is  not  enough  artillery.  / 

Two  solutions  are  possible:--  either  , extend  and  spread 
•out  uniCorraly  the  artillery  barrages,  exposing  ourselves  fee 
the  danger  of  being  weak  everywhere--  or  else  accept  that 
there  be  "holes"  in  the  artillery  barrage.    This  latter 
solution  is  more  honest  and  straightforward-  it  allows  us 
to  see  where  we  are  headed. 

Where  are  these  breaks  to  be  placed?   The  terrain  will 
shovy  where, 

W©  have  already  noted  that^-,  on  given  te:?i^aln,  the 
trace  of  the  infantry  line  could  have  strong  places  and  weak 
places.   But  if  we  go  into  the  details  of  the  infantry  dis- 
positions and  if,  in,  particular,  we  consider  the.  arrangement 
of  flanking  and  cross  fires,  we  shall  nearly  always  find 
large  zones  which  can  be  beaten  by  cross  fires  of  well 
sheltered  machine  guns.  .  Such  zones  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves.  In  a  way,  these  zones  constitute  curtains  (courtines) 
v^'hich  the  enemy  can  get  to  only  after  having  mastered  the 
adjacent  bastions.  It  is  in  front  of  these  curtains  that  we 
can  economize  on  artillery  fires. 

We  find  many  examples  of  the  use  of  this  method  during 
the  late  war.    To  m.ention  only  cne,  it  was  by  dispositions 
of  this  sort  that  the  Germans  broke  up  the  first  attack  of 
the  6th  corps  on  Apr!  16,  1917.   The  6th  Corps,  starting  from 
the  front:   Soupir — Mussy,  v/as  to  attack  the  crest:  les 
Grinons —  Croix  Sans  Teife.   But  at  the  beginning,  the  attack 
was  stopped  in  the  reentrant  natural  amphitheatres  of  the 
Cour  Soupir  and  the  Prae  du  Metz  by  flanking  actions  of  machine 
guns  hidden  in  the  natural  bastions  of  the  Bois  des  Grinons 
and  of  the  Bois  de  la  Eovette  (sketches  No.  55  and  56). 
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The  experiences  of  1918  show  that  in  face  of  a  power- 
ful attack  we  can  15-ttle  expect  a  serious  resistance  when 
the   fronts  of  the  divisions  in  line  are  greater  than  6,600 
yards.    If  we  will  turn  back  to  Sketch  No  12,  which 
shows  the  fronts  of  the  French  divisions  in  line  on  May 
27th,  June  Qth  and  July  15th,  we   see  that  on  May  27th,  two 
divisions,  the  61st  and  the  22d,  each  had  a  front  of  nearly; 
13,200  yards.   On  the  contrary,  on  Junp  9th  and  on  July  l6th, 
the  fronts  v»rere  not  greater  than  6,600  yards  per  division* 

However,  the  fact  that  a' front  occupied  by  the  same 
strength  in  effectives  gave  way  on  Jure 9th  whereas  It  held 
on  July  15th,  requires  &.n  explanation,   •  The  explanation 
is  found  in  Sketch  No  13,  which  gives  the  detailed  disposi- 
tions of  two  divisions-  one  in  the  3d  Army  on  June  9th,  the 
other  in  the  4th  Army  on  July  15th.   It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  first,  echeloned  on  two  positions  with  considerable 
distance  between  them,  fought  two  distinct  fights' v/ith  one 
half  its  effectiviBs  in  each  fight.   For  this-  division,'  from 
the  infantry  point  of  view,  it  was  as  if  it  had  been  obliged 
to  fight  Ofi  double  its  front.. 

So,  when  we  speak  of  front  in  'the  defensive,  it  must  ' 
alv/ays  be  understood  that  *e  mean  units  which  have  gathered 
together  their  means  upon  a  single  position  of  resistance* 
The  figures  we  have  .given  are  no  longer  valid  if  we  have  in 
/nind  the  defense  of  two  successive  positions. 

If  the  front  of  action  continues  to  extend  itself,  we 
reach  a  moment  when  the  infantry  effectives  themselves  become 
insufficient.'    Prom  this  mom.ent  on  we  can  put  up  a  defense 
of  only  limited  duration,  if  we  find  ourselves  confronted 
by  an  enemy  having  at  his  disposal  the 'means  necessary  to  - 
execute  a  serious  attack.   Such,  for  example,,  is  the 
situation  of  troops  acting  as  a  covering  forcb,  v/hich  trbbps 
are  obliged  to  "hang  curtains"  along  wide  fronts--  a  problem  ■ 
we  shall  take  up  later  (Chapter  IV). 

The  above  calculations  of  fronts  have  been  made  on  the 
supposition  that  the  division  had  only  its  organic  means  at 
its  disposal  .   If  it  is  reinforced  in  artillery,  the  front 
which  it  can  defend  extends  proportionally.   However,  with  the 
value_  of  two  divisional  artilleries,  we  approach  the 
maximum  front,  because  in  combat,  the  division  cannot  place 
all  its  infantry  on  the  principal  position.   It  must^  still 
take  from  its  infantry  effectives  covering  units  and  partial 
reserves. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PROXIMITY  OF  THE  hWm 

The  above  given  quantities  are  valid  only  if  the  enemy 
has  been  kept  at  least  at  the  exterior  edge  of  the  barrier  of 
fires.    If  he  has  succeeded  in  approaching  closer,  under  cover 
of  night  or  by  means  of  field  works  (i.e.  trench  systems — 
Tr.)>  a  fresh  problem  appears  ~-  that  of  the  maintenance  or  the 
changing  of  the  position  of  resistance.   Here  we  shall  mention 
it  only J  we  shall  take  it  up  later. 
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III,   ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  BATTLEFIELD 

ORGANIZATION  OF  OBSERVi^TION 

The  enormous  extension  of  battlefields  in  width  and 
particularly  in  depth,-  the  skilfulness  of  troops'  in  defilading 
themselves  on  the  battlefield  and  the  necessity  of  proper 
utilization  of  projectiles,  demand  a  watch  oVer  the  battle- 
field that  is  permanent  and  as  active  as. possible.   This 
matter  made  much  progress  during  the  v/ar  for  it  concerns  in 
the  highest  degree  the  conduct  of  combat*  ■ 

I-       . 

The  material,  means  at  our  disposal  for  this  purpose 
are : 

The  information  service  of  the  infantry  ahd  of*  the 
command;  observation  posts  eiid  listening  posts. 

The  special  information  service  of  the  artillery;  the 
special  observation  posts  of  the  Flash  and  Sound  Ranglxig 
battalion  (S.R.O.T. )  (S.R.S.) 

Antiaircraft  sentry  posts. 

Balloons 

Air  service 

Without  going  into  this  details  of' this  organization,  it 
will  be  sufficient  ,  at  this  point,  to  stress  the  importance 
of  terrestrial  observation,  from  which  comes  the  necessity: 

1st  -  of  sheltering  the  observers,  against  the  fire  of 
enemy  artillery; 

2d  -  of  organizing  as  complete  as  possible  'a  system  of 
transmissions  so  as  to. assure  easy  and  full  use  of  all  the 
means  of  observation  and  information.     .     ■.  ,  .^ 

ANTIAIRCRAFT  DEFENSE 

During  the  war,  antiaircraft  defense  was  organized  by 
the  Army.   It  comprised: 

—  machine  gun  units  for  defense  of  the  front  lines 
against  low  flying  airplanes,  as  well  as  for  the  protection 
of  balloons  and  sensitive  points  in  the  rear; 

semi-stationary  sections  of  75  mm  guns  for  use 
against  airplanes  registering  for  the  enemy  artillery; 

mobile  units  of  75  ram  automatic  guns  for  use  in 
reinforcing  the  action  of  the  stationary  units; 

and  finally,  a  special  observation  service  and  tele- 
phone system  enabling  us  to  follovir  enemy  airplanes  and  to 
coordinate  the  means  put  into  action  against  them. 

Defense  organized  in  this  manner  is  territorial  defense. 
V/e  could  decentralize  it  and,  for  example,  put  units  of  the 
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antiaircraft  defense  at  the  disposal  of  corps;  but  the 
principal  role  of  the-  Antiaircraft  Defense  appears  to 
be^  the  covering  of  aerial  observatian  (See  Chapter  VII). 

In  consequence,  the  smal'l, units  of  infantry,  and  of 
artillery  sliould  be  equipped  to  defend 'themselves  against 
the  attacks  of  airplane. 

DEFENSE  AGAINST ' TANKS 

.  "-'Defense  against  tanks  is  a  .nevr  problem  for  us.  in 
the  sense  that  it-v/as  not  put  up  to  us  seriously  in  1918. 
But  from  now  on^ it  must  receive  our  consideration. 

During  the  war  -ve  had  recourse  to  installing  semi- 
stationary  anti-tank  batteries*   We  also  provided  against 
tanks  by-passive  obstacles  intended  to  stop;  them  or  to 
.canaliz^" their  advance  toward-  zones  well  beaten  by  the 
fire  of  bur- guns.    Following  out  the  same  order  of  ideas, 
the  German's,  in  19'18,^fem.ployed  mine-f ielda- at  certain 
points,  which  were,  moreover,  of  great  use  to  them. 

Anb^he'r  solut  ion  will  no  doubt  be  that  of  cruising 
tank^ ,  intended  more  especially  for^  the  s-truggle  against 
eneng"  tanks .  '*--'•  '"        -  .  ;:♦-. 

•'  -      :   .   .  .     !  .,   . 

Without  disparaging  these  means —  of  which  we  will  make 
use'  every  time  that  we  'can —  it  remains^- iindispensable  that 
"  the  iri^antVy"  arid  the'  artillery  be  made  -compe-tent  to  defend 
themselves  against  tanks  by  their  own.  efforts-.  .  This  requires 
armaraerits*  and  tactic-s,  ■■■■       •.••?■:       •  .*  ■ 

•The  arm  to  bie '-employed  against  the  .tanks  is  the  gun. 
'  .Against  ^  file  -present -light  tank  it 'would,  sre  em  that  the  37  m.m 
gun  aiff ices.' ■■■' i  -If  that  be  true,  the-37  mm  has  a  place 
in  the  defensive"-'Whlch  it  just  :f  its..:  •-     .■] 

Perhaps  machine  guns  similar  to  the  special  type 
.'which  ijas  just  be^n- adopted  by  the  Germans  virouM  also  do. 
Possibly  we  shall  have  to  call  for/gun  more  pov/erful  than 
•  the  37  mm' gun.   ■■■•'.\v:  ^    .      ,  ■■  .    .'] 

.,.  .^   Be.  this  as  it  may,  the  three  37  mm  guns  at  the  disposal 
. .,  Of;  an'''ilif'antry  i^egiment  would  not  be  sufficient  to  oppose 
,,  '. a  ■  tank^^ttack.   Here- is  a  problem  in  orgainization  that  re- 
'  quires 'solving.   ■  If  v/e  do  not  solve  it-r.^e  must  resign  our- 
selves to  dray/ing  upon  the  light  artillery.  ■ 

In  the  second  place,  v/e  must  have  special  tactics 
against  tanks. 

At  the  present  time  we  may  have  to  do  v/ith  three 
varieties  of  tanks; 

*  '   -~  the-  light  tank-,  working  for  the  infantry; 

--  the  heavy,  or  rupturing  tank,  which  can  be  employed 
singly;^        •     '*■'.■ 

--a  tank  of  high  speed  and  long  radius  of  action,  which 
is  the  tank  of  the  future  but  which  does  not  yet  exist. 
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The  light  tank  works  for  the  Immediate  benefit  of 
the  infantry.   This  places  two  obligations  upon  lt» 
First,  it  must  not  get  too  far  away  from  its  infantry, 
and,  if  its  infantry  does  not  follow  it,  it  must  return 
to  the  rear  to  look  for  it.  (I.e.,  its  infantry-  Tr). 
Second,  it  must  attack  the  machine  guns  that  annoy  the 
march  of  its  infantry. 

On  these  two  obligations,  it  seems  that  iwe  can  base 
a  special  tactics  which  will  be  valid  so  long  as  the 
attack  does  not  change  its  solution  (l.e*,  its  --  the 
attack's  —  general  scheme--  Tr. ) 

1st  -  By  endeavoring  to  stop  the  infantry  following 
the  tanks  (by  fires  of  artillery  or  distant  machine  gvtn 
jfire),  we  will  oblige  the  tanks  themselves  to  stop  or  te 
return  to  the  rear.  It  v/ill  be  sufficient  to  combine 
this  action  so  that  these  comings  and  goings  tfeke  place 
within  range,  and  well  visible  to,  our  antitank  guns. 

2d.-  The  tank  is  obliged  to  advance  against  a 
machine  gun  that  is  dangerous  to  its  infantry.   Certain 
machine  guns,  then,  may  play  the  part  of  a  bait  intended 
to  attract  the  tank  under  the  fire  of  a  well  -placed 
anti-tank  gun. 

In  order  that  this  fight  against  tanks  be  n«t  too 
loosely  tied  together,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  on  the 
position  of  resistance  itself  a  line  or  a  zone  in  whieh 
the  fight  against  the  tank  shall  be  foreseen  and  organized* 

This  zone  intended  for  antitank  combat  must  be  chosen 
carefully.   It  is  essential,  in  particular,  that  it  be 
Invisible  to  enemy  observation  posts,  which  wi^.!  generally 
oblige  us  to  place  it  on  the  reverse  slope. 

As  to  the  heavy  tanks,  they  also  will  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  infantry,  and  what  we  have  just  said  applies 
to  them;  or,  following  out  a  new  conception,  they  will  have 
the  mission  of  rapidly  cppssing  the  position  of  resiatande 
in  order  to  directly  attack  the  enemy  batteries. 

It  would  seem  that  the  gun  is'  ]b2|(>'enou^  to  defend 
Itself  against  the  tank  provided  it  be  not  surprised.  In 
this  case,  tactics  v/ould  therefore  consist  of  establishing 
a  system  of  sentries  in  front  of  the  artillery,  equipped 
with  signals  for  giving  warning  Cf  the  approach  of  tanka 
and  pointing  out  the  route  they  are  following* 

FORTIFICATION 

We  ask  fortification: 

—  to  improve,  or  secure,  flanking  action  and 
ability  to  see; 

—  to  improve,  or  make,  obstacles  and  cover* 

As  regards  flanking  action  and  observation  posts^ 
the  duty  of  fortification  is  to  so  arrange  that  they  can 
function  at  all  times--  which  is  to  say,  place  them  in 
protected  shelters,  constructed  on  the  spot  or  brought  up 
ready  made. 
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The  object  of  obstacles  is  to  stop  the  assailant 
under  the  fire  of  the  defender. 

Barbed  wire  is  the  best  obstacle  against  enemy  infantry- 
men.  But  the  barbed  wire  entanglement  rises  to  its  full 
value  only  when  it  has  been  traced  as  a  functfban  iJf  the 
plan  of  fires*  Here  again  the  development  of  automatic 
arms  has  imp»ft«.d  a  change  of  method. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war,  we  commenced  by  drawing 
the  trench  v/hich,  at  that  moment,  wajs  the  essential 
organ  of  fire;  then  we  protected  it  by  a  band  of  barbed- 
wi^e;  after  that>  we  placed  pur  automatic  arms  so  as  to 
eover  the  band  of  wire  by  oblique  fire.    This  procedure 
wae'^logical,  since  it  was  the  trench  that  produced  the 
gre^'test  quantity  of  fires • 

'  *     '  ■ 

But  in  a  system. in  which  fire  will  be  produced 
primarily  by  automatic  arps,  it  is  these  Tatter  which  we 
must  locate  first.   We  can  afterward  adjust  the 
accessory  defenses  to  ,%he  -system,  of  fires  instead  of, 
fis  in  the  past,  adjust  the  system  of  automatic  arms  fires 
to  the  trace  of  the  eiccessory  defenses. 

If  use  of  the  t.ank,  is  generalize^,  or  increased,  the 
wire  entanglement  wiXl  lose  part  of  its  importance.  It 
will,  nevertheless,  have  great  value  as  long  as  the  tank 
shall  act  in  close  collaboration  with  the  infantry. 
It  will  always  be  worthwhile  giving  the  wire  system  a 
more  irregular,  more  changing,  more  partitioned  trace, 
so  as  to  limit  the.  Qpnsequencea  of  any  passages  that  the 
tanks  may  open  In  -them. 

Against  the  tank  itself  there  are  few  practical 
artificial  obstacles  which  we  can  make.   This  is  a  new 
problerrft  for  field  fortification  to  solve*  . 

On  the  battlefield,  cover  -is  secured  in  two  ways, 
by .^shelteirS'  and  by  trenches  j(tr0riches  and  communication 
trenches)' ' '  '"^ 

'         The  necessity  for  shelter  has  not-  lessened;  but  wc 
have,  been  obliged  to  give  up  attempting  to  secure  absolute 
protection,  which  led  us  to  dig  deeper ;..and  deeper  into 
the  earth  or  to  construct  regular  concrete  forts. 
In  a  new  organisation  we  may  content  ourselves  with  shelter 
protecting  us  against  medium  calibers^  ^particularly  if 
we  succeed  in  hiding  them  from  view  of  the  enemy. 

In  reality,  the  gun  is  very  dangerous  only  against 
objects  that  a're  seen.  During  the  war,  practice  in 
hiding  things  from  view  gave  birth  to  the  camouflage 
Industry.   Despite  criticisms  which  it  has  raised, 
camouflage  has  rendered  real  services.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  keep  up  its  practice  in  our  peace  time 
maneuvers. 

In  former  times  the  trench  constituted  the  principal 
shelter.   As  an  emplacement'  for  fire  it  has  lost  much  of 
its  importance.    Along  with  the  communication  trench 
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it.  is- still  useful  as  a  means  of  c.oramuni.c.atlon  for 
the  daily  life  of  tlie  sector*    It  is  advantageous  to 
have  its  profile  show  as  little  relief  as  possible  ,  for 
the  bands  of  earth;  running  along  ^bhe  ^  trench  too  often 
form..,an  obstacle  to- tije  fire  of  machine  guns;:  and  .con- 
stitute protection  for;;  tjhe-  assailantf  >  •  This-  3.arae  remark, 

•  Of  CQurse.,; applies  ..to.  QO]^         trenches*-  . 

THE'  REAR  PORTIONS  OF  THE' BATTLEPIELD' 

I .,  .  '< The ..  organ?; zation. o  f-  a ; posi tion-of  ...reig.t-s tance  .  does 
.not  rconjprise  only  the- disposition;  on  th^- -terrain -of  the 
,^l,re  ei^rrients,'; intended  to.,stop  the_  enemy.j;-.  ;  The ^e- .elements 

•  must  be  resupplied^.v'ith  rations,  aibnun,i<tion  and  .-engineer 
^materiai.j  eyaGuation.raust  be  provided  for;,  then,-  a  good 

organization  of  communications  and.  lia4..s.ons-  must  give 
life  to  this  body  composed  of  complex  and  disparate 
elements*   All  of  these ; elements  must,  be^  taken  into 
considerations  in;  1;he  plan  for  organ^.zation.  of.  the  terrain 
and-.d-uririg;  the'  progressive  realiz^Lti-pn  hp  th,is  plan. 

•  .  ;   The.  rear^.po^tipns  of.  the,  bSLftt^le  jC4.eld-^us,>.t;  t.ake  In: 

--  the  executive  organs  of  the  various  services; 

« ■  • . : ,<; :i -  ' -^'-! .i  th,9 '  ava il-fibl e, . %rpopp'  t Oj ^&  kept  in.,  prox4.mi ty  t o 
the   front;)! and  -tbe  shelters  .^bivp.u^a^S:,:, c^LmpiS.'  anji^  c 
to^mji^nts)   tO/ b.^-^  arranged,  for.  th<?m;  5;-;..  •-;    .;.'      :..; -1    ,h"  ■   ;  •• 
;:'';:.:?■    :  - '      ■..;;•'     ■    h,  '•:-      ■:  '■  ■    -.■:..'..•   '^y    .-, ':V'^;  V    I ;  r, ■  ,' : 
^    ■,;•    ■..■.;--;  the  eehelon-s   of  ; the  baipter-iesj  .-'.'j  =    .■:■•.; 

—   the   trains   of  the .  tr  ^ppr.  |ini  t  s  :  ifi ,  sect  or ; 

■.;.'  r^.TX  <   "■?  :  "the   command  post;  an4;:;. the  headquarters 

Once  ^  all,:; these-iBj-ementSj  are  ^^•^.:;  in;  plaee^i^tJie  role 
of  the   command  is:     - 

.N:^i  ■,:.;,r  .,v,r;T-;-.;'to-  putn.i^to  conneet^lon  tl^rU;n|--."t<.3/ -which,  have 
to  work  together:      liaison  and  transmissio|>e.:>rr5,  .,  :.• 

./'    .;,.,.,  ..Tijf    toriorganize^'sand-renderfvpp.^islble,    their 
imovementS;:,  .  coTHmunications   and.  circulation;  -   ■--.    -,.,,,'.•. 

.  s,1ino'j.'"^    ..••tp  .jiassafre.  most,  eff  i;C.aciQus   police  supervision 
in  .all' of  ;j  this   zone  .in  which  people  a.r^.  rather  left   to 
their  ;0WM'.^  devifses.^ .  .and   to  f  isolate   this;-  ^zone:  from -the 
fieltl.ol'  Ittattie  on/ jshe  day  of .  combat,  i,:    ;•:     .  ,  -      '..,. 

■,<■■.    .'.  ;P0;i7;' these...  various   things,  we,  re, fer  to  Practieal 
«ptes  on,' Staff;, work- (Notes  pratiques ;sur  les   services  d» 
Etat- ..Major ) '    ■■,■'■    .'■  ■: :  .■    .,:•;-.  ■■■^';';    :;■.-':,.      •.    -.' 


.      .    -    .         IV..    -THE.  PLAN  OF  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PRINCI^fiL  POSITION 

THE  DIVISION 

.,  .Although  tfce  given  quantities  which  we.  hava^- -^ust 

.-■'■•■.'•    .:    :  •  ■.  >    \./T.:no::    --  .  ■    •      •       :-  :  ' 
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studied  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  u's  to  block  out  a  com- 
plete plan  of  defense,  it  is  nevertheless  useful  to  try  to 
arrange,  in  order,  the  conclusion  in  this  chapter. 

Our  object  at  this  juncture,  moreoever,  is  less  that  of 
giving  a  complete  plan  than  that  of  stressing  the  points 
which  the  command  should  particularly  bear  in  mind. 

MISSION  OP  THE  DIVISION 

The  Division  (with  divisions  abreast  of  it)  habitually 
receives  a  statement  of  the  general  position  of  resistance 
and  the  approximate  trace  of  the  infantry  position. 

The  mission  of '  the  .Division  Is  tti  devote  all  its 
means  to  holding  the  principal  position  itself.. 

EXAMINATION  OF  ' THE  SITUATION   .■...: 

This  examination,  we  have  said,  bears  upon  the  means 
of  action,  the  terrain  and,  the  enemy.' 

1st —  Means  of  action.   By  comparing  them  with  the 
front  of  action  we  deduce  whether  the  front  is  wide,:  narrow 
or  nocmal.  ' \ 

2d  —  the' terrain,. 

Locate  the  position  of  resistance  of  the  Division  with 
respect  to  the  preceding  and  the  following  positions*  .-Mark 
the  successive  lines  of  observation' posts-.    .'.,..   ■  ;• 

Then  look  for  and  set  down  the  zones  of  ..fires,  the  zone 
of  infantry  emplacements  and  the  f or^-vard  limit  of  the  artillery 
position.   Note  the  veak  points  of  the  front. 

3d  -  The  enemy.  For  the  moment  the  sole  ,u,seful.  informa- 
tion of  the  enemy  is  the. location  of  his  advanced  line  and  the 
space  it  leaves  for  the  barrier  of  combined  fire.s. 

.  ,-.  This  COMBINED  DECISIONS 

It  bears  upon: 

—  the  infantry  effectives  for  the  fighting  line; 

--  the  trace  of  the  position; 

the  successive  acts  of  the  defense; 

--  the  degree  of  centralization  of  command. 

1st  --  the  infantry  effectives  for  the  fighting  line. ' 

The  effectives  for  the  fighting  line  may  generally  be 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  battalion  per  1,100  yards. 
These  effectives  may  be  increased  if  the  barrier  of  fires  does 
not  have  the  desired  depth. 

The  detailed  arrangement  of  the  above  will  generally  be 
made  by  the  commander  of  the  divisional  infantry. 
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2d  --  Trace  of  the  position. 

If  the  terrain  andhis  mission  allc«/v  several,  solutions, 
the  Division  Commander'  decides  on  the  solution  he  prefers. 

3d  --Successive  acts  of  tlid  defense. 

Gounteroffensive  preparation  (  See  Chapter  Vl). 

Defense  of  the  forv^^ard  limit  of  this  infantry*  Strbhg 
points  to  be  cohstituted  on  , the  front.  Zones  which  the 
infantry  miist  defend  by  its  own  means..  ' 

Interior  defense  of  the  infantry  position.   Defensive 
points  to  be  particularly  strongly  held  if  necessary. 

Eventual  protection  of  the  artillery.   Shall  this 
protection  be  given  by  the  garrisons  of  the  infantry  position 
or  by  the  reserves? 

4th — Degree  of  centralization'  of  cpramand. 

This  is  simply  a  question  of  determining  if  the 
whole  of  the  front  is  mutually  dependent,  or  ,v/hether  the 
Division  Coraander  shall  cut  it  up  into  a  certain  number  of 
sectors,  each  having  its  infantry  and  artillery--  or^  in 
other  words,  determining  whether  the  combination. of  infantry 
and  artillery  shall  be  made  at  the  Division  echelon  or  at 
a  lower  echelon. 

Except  on  terrain  having  much  cover , and , on  extended 
fronts,  the  first  solution  habitually  imposes  itself. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  MISSIONS  AND  THE  MEANS 

1st  --  Z.ones  of  action. 

Once  the  distribution. of  the  battalions  is  roughly  made, 
the  trace  of  the  regimental  zones  Is  made  so  as  to  insure 
exercise  o-f  command  under  the  best  possible  conditions. 


We  take  into  consideration  the  sectors  of  the  terrain 

and  the  necessity  of  insuring  unity  of  command  throughout  the 
entire  depth  of  the  position,  including  ,  if  necessary, 
protection  of  the  artillery. 


2d  —  Plans  of  combined  fires'. 


To  each  one  of  the  successive  acts  of  the  defense 
corresponds  a  special  plan  of  fires. 

The  detailed  getting  up  of  these  plans  is  done  by  the 
Colonel  Commanding  the  artillery,  in  furtherance  of  the 
indications  given  in  the  combined  decision.   The  adjusting 
of  the  fires  of  direct  support  to  the  infantry  emplacements 
is  done  by  an  understanding  directly  between  the  artillery 
and  the  infantry. 

When  there  is  chance  that  the  artillery  means  are 
insufficient  to  execute  all  the  mis'sions  at  once,  the 
Division  Commander  must  fix  the  priority  of  the  different 
missions. 

When  the  plans  of  fires  have  been  roughly  blocked  out, 
we  can,  after  comparing  them,  decide  ,  in  accordance  v/ith 
them,  on  dividing  the  artillery  into  artillery  "in  direct 
support"  and  artillery  "in  general  support." 
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3d  --  Mutual  support  of  adjacent  regiments. 

This  mat-cer  is  habitually  settled  by  the  Commander 
of  the  fighting  line. 

4th  --  Place  and  role  of  the  reserves. 

The  reserves  may  be  intended  for  either  "sedimentation" 
(colmatage)  or  for  counterattacks. 

.  When  the  reserves  are  v*reak,  the  first  condition  to 
fulfill  is  to  maintain  continuity  of  the  front  and  covering 
of  the  artillery 0   They  make  preparations  in  accordance 
with  these  duties.'"-' 


•■    Vi^  'PLAN  OF  DEFENSE- OP>THE  .PRTNCrPAL -POSITION 

THE  CORPS 

■''■■■         .        ■    :.  a''  .:■:•.-  tv  ■■■  ■  ;   ..  ■ 

■'■■':      ,  ■"■^- THE  MISSION  -  :^-    ,:•••.   : 

^  According  to  the  Regulations  for  the  conduct  of  Large 
Unit's,  the  Corps,  like  the  Division,  devotes  itselT  in 
entirety  to  the  defense  of  the  position  of "resistance. 
Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  formal  instructions,  disposi- 
tions to  be  taken  to  insure  resistance  in  rear  of  the 
principal  position  are  the  concern  of  the  Army;  .and  must, 
should  the  case  arise,  be  the  duty  of  special  troops. 
The  corps  does  hot  need  to  concern  itself  about  it. 

The  position  of  resistance  is  fixed  more  or  less 
exactly  by  the  Army  Commander #   Outside  of  periods  of 
stabilization  it  is  generally  defined, "at  the  Army  echelon, 
by 'the  ilrie,  of  observation  posts  that- must  constitute  its 
Tramework.'  ^  '  '. '  •  v:- 

■  '■    '  THE^  SITUATION     ..;    .  ■■.■-  '    l-.-^-  ■ 

fjfie   S'tudy  of  thie  situation  is  made  as  has  been 
shown  for  the  Division-.  ' 

If  we  have  choice  of  several  lines  of  observation 
posts,  each  of  them  must  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
study.  . 

THE  COMBINED  DECISION 

1st  --  Distribution  of  the  effectives. 

:    The  effectives  in  line  must  be  sufficient  to  furnish 
the  position  of  resistance.   On  the  greater  part  of  terrain, 
we  are  very  well  fixed  if  we  have  one  division  for  4,400 
yards  of  front  and  well  fixed  enough  if  we  have  one  division 
for  6,600  yard's  front  .   Habitually,  we  are  short  on  ar- 
tillery."  So,  whilo  the  corpis, -after  furnishing  its  front 
(with  infantry--  Tr. )   can  sometimes  keep  in  reserve  the 
infantry  of  one  division,  it  is  generally  obliged  to  call 
upon  all  the  artillery  at  its  disposal. 
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.  Sdv —  T3?ace  of  the  position-. 

The  corps  commander  fixes  the  general  trace^ of  the 
infantry  position  (marked  out  '^y  a  certain  nnmber' of 
points  picked  out  in  the  interior  of  this  poiiition)  and  it 
is  often  desirable 'that  he  f i^t  the  forward  limit  of  the 
artillery  position,  for  the  Choice  of  that  limit  may  play 
an  important  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  combat. 
1  ■      ■ '    "    '  ■  '   '■'■'"     -..'.,.     ■  '\ 

If  the  front  is  particularly  widely  extended," it  will 
be  well  to  constltut'©  one  or  tv/6  particularly  strong  areas 
in  it,  so  as  to  limit  the  width  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
should  he  succeed  in  penetrating  the  position  of  resistance. 
The  choice  of  these  areas  is  generally  made  as  a  function 
of  counterattack  projects •  It  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

5di —  Successive  acts  of  the  defense* 

Defense  6f  the  infantry  position  is  the  affair  of  the 
first  line  divisions.  Thd  Corpd  Cbmrnander  will  keep  in 
touch  wi-bh  the  cblnbat  buti  habitually,  he  will  Iritervene 
only  ih  cafefe  ojf  t'Uptui*e  of  the  infantry  posltioh.  Prom 
the  point  of  view  of  resistance,  therefore,  the  combat 
will  compris-e  two  principal  acts-  foi»  tlite  Gdrps:-'' defense 
of  the  infantry  position,  maintenance  of  thfe' artillery' ' 
position.'  ■.■:.'■:■;  -r     v  • 

,'■■■■';.       ■  '•..■■   -    ■  ::;.  •   ,;  /  ,  :yxO  '   •'•:  '  ■ 

4th  --  Centralization,  '',.'■.' 

Coordination  of  efforts  is  insured  by  the  trace  of  the 
position -'Of  resistance.'   '  •         -  -  •  ■- '  .  •:  ro-.  t-,':k' 

l^he  conduct  of  combat  is  decentralized' by  ~dlvi si ont 
But«s  it  Is  not  certain  that  the  enemy  will  attack  all  along 
the  fron't^  at  once,,  the  Corps  Commander  raiay  defelr'e-  tb  employ 
the  artillery  at  his  disposition  to  help  first -bne^M vision, 
later,  perhaps  another  division.    Therefore  hs6'^%f^y -bfe'^ 
induced  to  attach  to  the  corps  artillery  a  part  of  the 
reinforcing  artillery  placed  at  his  disposition,  the  rest 
being  attached  to  the  divisional  artillery.  He  then  gives 
to  the  Corps  artillery  commahder- th^raissi'^n  'of  eventually 
reinforcing,  under  particular  conditiohdV- "tli^'^ire  of^-this, 
or  that,  division 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  MISSIONS  AND  MEANS 

1st —  Zones  of  action. 

The  zones  of  action  are  calculated  according  to  the 
effort  to  be  demanded  of  each  division  and  the  importance  that 
.the  Corps  Commander  attaches  to  the  holding  of  the  terrain 
they  occupy. 

The  forward  part  of  the  zone  of  action  is  fixed  as  a 
function  of  the  combat  requirements*  In  the  rear  portion, 
facilities  for  circulation  must  be  taken  into  consideration^ 
but  this  is,  above  all,  a  staff  problem. 

2d  --  Plans  of  fires..   '  - 

The  plans  of  fire  are  made  out  by  the  Division  Commanders 
and  by  the  General  commanding  the  artillery.   It  is- ' 
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sufficient  for  the  corps  commander  to  fix  the  contingencies 
concerning  the  support  of  the  front  line  divisions  by  the 
corps  artillery. 

Besides  the  plans  of  fires  prepared  in  view  of  a 
general  attack,  it  is  customary  to  arrange  other  plans 
to  be  used  in  case  the  enemy  makes  only  a  partial  attack. 
These  latter  plans  are  coordinated  by  the  General  commanding 
the  artillery  and  made  out  following,  and  depending  on, 
the  hypotheses  determined  by  the  Corps  Commander* 

3d  —  supplementary  means  to  be  given  to  subordinate 
units. 

These  additional  means  are  chiefly  artillery  means. 

We  must,  as  far  as  we  can, give  each  division  what  it 
needs  in  order  to  insure  its  barrier  of  fires,  due  considera- 
tion being  given  the  assistance  furnished  by  the  infantry 
fires* 

4th--  Mutual  support  of  adjacent  divisions. 

The  mutual  support  of  divisi  ons  in  line  often  results 
from  the  trace  of  the  principal  position,  from  the  trace 
of  the  zones  of  action  and.  if  necessary,  from  the 
constituting  of  strong  points  on  the  limiting  line,  of  the 
the  zones  of  two  adjacent  divisions.   Also,  we  often  impose 
on  each  division  the  obligation  of  having  part  of  its  ar- 
tillery ready  to  support  adjacent  divisions.   But  this 
prescription  is  efficacious  only  if  the  contingencies  of 
intervention  have  been  fixed  in  advance,  and  everything 
arranged  in  a  plan  of  fire, 

5th--  Reserves. 

The  plan  of  defense  once  made  up,  the  use  of  the 
reserves  is  nearly  the  only  means  left  the  Corps  CJommander 
for  intervening  in  the  combat. 

If  the  reserves  comprise  only  a  few  battalions,  they 
will  very  likely  be  scattered  in  rear  of  the  divisional 
fronts--  preferably  in  rear  of  weak  points —  and  placed, 
when  necessity  arises,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Division 
Commanders, 

If  these  reserves  are  larger,  vv'e  may  anticipate  their 
use  in  counterattack,  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 
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CliA.PTER  III. 
ATTACK  OF  A  POSITION  OF  RESISTAIICE. 

I.  —  TI-IE  PROBLEM. 

.  As  we  did  for  the  defense,  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
necessary  to  study  the  eler.ientary  act  of  the  attack  before 
commencing  a  chronological  description  of  offensive  combat.. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  go  into  the  attack  of  a 
position  oi'ganized  as  has  been  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter  and  well  defended.   First,  we  have  to  consider 
\¥hat  the  dispositions  for  attack  shcild  be;  after  that  we 
shall  examine  into  the  role  of  the  command.. 

OBSTACLES  TO  BE  OVERCOME. 

We  have  just  seen  what  a  modern  defensive  position  is.. 
We  have  been  able  to  note  that,  in  order  to  reach  the  vitals 
of  the-  defense,  we  must  npset  its  artillery  system.  As  long 
as  that  objective  is  not  attained,  we  have  but  reached  for 
our  result;  taking  the  terrain  occupied  by  his  artillery, 
capturing  the  latter,  if  possible,  constitutes  the  material 
mark  of  success. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  re;^ult,  v\re  must  make  an 
advance  of  several  thousand  yards  into  the  zone  of  fires  and 
the  emplacements  of  the  enemy.  What  are  the  obstacles  to 
this  advance!   To. note  these,  let  us  rapidly  run  over  the 
series  of  successive  obstacles  that  the  defense  will  oppose 

to  US* 

First  v/e  meet  the  zone  of  distant  fires  of  the  enemiy 
artillery.  Several  methods  v/hereby  we  may  advance  present 
themselves!  attempting  to  neutralize  the  enemy  artillery  — 
a  costly  procedure  —  or  else  diminish  our  vulnerability 
by  advancing. in  zones  defiladed  from  enemy  ground  observation 
and  by  thinning  out  our  formations.  At  this  time  in  fact, 
nothing  obliges  us  to  present  dense  lines  or  even  united 
lines  to  the  enemy,   Som.etimes  we  can  use  atmospheric  condi- 
tions —  night,  or  fog..  These  methods  will  usually  be 
sufficient  to  bring  us  near  the  exterior  edge  of  what  we  have 
called,  the  barrier  of  cornxbined  fires. 

After  this,  v/e  must  cross: 

-.r'  the  zone  of  the  combined  barrages 
.  --the  zone  of  infantry  emplacements. 

We  now  have'  to  ad^^ance  an  infantry  line  strong  enough 
to  be  able  to  develop  powerful  fire  against  the  enem^y 
infantry,  pass  around  and  m.op  up  his  Islands  of  resistc^nce, 
resist,  and  reply  to,,his  counterattacks. ,,  This  is  possible 
only  if  we  have  succeoded  in  silencing  or  at  least  neutra- 
lizing the  enem.y  fire  —  in  a  wc.->^d,  if  we  have  gained 
superiority  of  fire. 

It  is  very  likely  that  enemy  resistance  will  diminish 
in  proportion  as  his  infantry  position  weax's  away.   But  the 
difficulties  begin  to  really  lesson  only  when  v/e  break  into 
the  zone  of  his  batteries.   Up  to  this  mcm.ent,  we  can  advance 
only  if  v/e  maintain  superiority  of  fire. 
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SUPERIORITY  01^  FIH3. 

The  fires  of  the"' defense  are  combined  fires  of  infantry 
and  artillery.-.  We  must  gain- superiority  of  fire  over  both, 

Vife  have  seen  that  the  infantry  may  be  spread  out  more 
or  less  irregularly  in  a  20^e-#^p-^'b  1>100  yards  in  depth-. 
Against  such  small, dispersed  targets,  it  is  not  possible  to 
use  pre.cisrjly  adjusted  fire.-  The  entire  dangerous,  zone  must 
•  be -blinded  c-  Such'  fire,  requires  at  least  seven  batta-Lions  of 
:  artillery  per  1,100  yal*d3,-pC,  front,"  ssy,  for  example,  the 
value  of: 

.:  ■;;■  -.  three,  (battalions  executing  fires  'on'the  forward  pari; 
of  the --zone,,  -in  , the  proportion  of  about  110  yards  , per.  battery j 

two  battaj^ionp  executing  fires-  on  the  rear  .part,  of  the 
zone,  in  the  proportion  of  about  165  yards  per  batteryj 

two  battalions  executing  fires  in  the  intermediate  part 
:.^'bf.the  2.onee. .  ■.•■,■>     ...  •      ,  ■■  ■  ■  ... 

.  .'   \       The  infantry  means  •■.pf  fire.-may  cooperate  in  -this,  pro- 
.  tection.-  We  know  that  .a  ;raa.chine  gun  company,.'  usir5.g '.direct 
•fire,  (if  the  range,  does  not  exceed  2,200  ya,r4s). can  neutralize 
a  front  of  from  220  to  ,330  yards ^  .  .; 

Such  is  the  effort  we  must  mt-ke  in  drder  to  be  nearly 
sure  of  gaining  sup^r.-iorlty.  pver  the  direct  fire  of]-  the  enemy 
infantry,  .  ■   ,-  .  '.'  .  \   ^  ■';.... 

. ■  -    ■»    .  ,  'I 

We  must  also  ..take  flanking,  f ires. Into  cons,id§ration, 

li   the  attack  includes  the  entire  enemy  front, -the, 
enemy's  flanking  actions  will  be  included  in  the  dfrect  firesj 
they  will  not  require  special  means  to  ■  take  .care .  qf  them. 

But  if  the  attack  is  -to  go  in  on  only  a  pirt.''bf .  this 
enemy  front,  -we  must  cover  cur  flanks  by  a  dispos.itioQ  of 
fires  analagous  to  those  o.n '.our .  f. rone  and  having^.theoreticallY^ 
(in  uncovere.d  tei-rainj  the  same,  width  end  the  vpume  ..depth. 
These  protective  barrages  on  the  flanks  Will, -naturally^ . 
;^  take  "on  more  and  ii:o.re  development,  in  proportion  to  the -dis- 
tance of  the  advance-,   ■         /   '  '  •  '.  . 

Gaining  superipri-ty  ^of' fire  over  the  enemy  artillery  is 
much  more  difficult  a   Here*  v/e  can  give  no  consideration  bo 
firing  on  a  zone*  The  zoxie  to  be  covered  is  top., large. 
We  must  specifically  attack  each  group,  each  nest,' of  enemy 
batteries  -> —  consequenuly  we  must  know  their  emplacements «, 
When  we  have  this  •in;!'orm&ticnj,-.  sufficient  neutralization  of 
the  enemy  artillery  mr.y  generally  be  accomplished^'by  using 
one.-half  a  battery  tO:  counterrbatter  each  enemy  battery. 

Basing  our  calculations  still  on  the  assumption  of  a 
norm.ally  defended  enemy  front,  'we- have  .se^^n  that  we- may 
expect  ..to  fir.d  . there,  everything  included^  '  2  to' 4' battalions 
per  1,1,00  yards-;,;,  Therefore  we  shall  require  one.  c'r  two 
additional  V-r.ttalions  for  ccunbei'-battery  c-.nd  raiss'ions  of  dis- 
tant fire,  and  thus  v/e  arrive  at  a  total"  of  9  "to  10  battalions 
per  1,100  yards, 
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The  terrain,  and  the  aid  of  tanks,  may  allow  us  to 
reduce  these  allotments  a  little;  but  they  were  nearly  always 
required  in  1918,  on  the  fronts  v/here  we  endeavored  to  effect 
rupture,  as  the  following  table  ^hpws: 

ARTILLERY  DENSITIES  ATTAINED  DURING  THE  ATTACKS  EXECUTED  DJ  1918 


Operations 


C 
o 

r 

P 

s 


Fronts 
(yards)): 


Number 
of 
batteries 


L 
i 

S 
h 

t 


H 
e 
a 

V 

X 


m 

X 

O 
t 

a 
1 


Number 
of 

batteries 
to 
1,100 
yards 


Groups 

of 
heavy 

tanks 


Chateau  Thierry-Sois- 

sons  Counteroffensive  20th  6,600 
10th  Army,  18th  JTuly  rSOth:  4,400 


69 
54 


45 
36 


114 
90 


19 
22 


14 

•3 


Battle  Of  Montdidier 
1st  Army,  8th  August 


31st 
35th 


5,500 
6,380 


60 
61 


81 
61 


141 
122 


28 
22 


Battle  of  Champagne 
4th  Army, 28th  Sept. 


11th 
21st 

2d 

9th 


4,730 
4,500 
4,400 
3,630 


63 

63 
63 
63 


56 

54 
60 


119 
117 
123 


60x  123 


t 


28 
29 
30 
36 


Battle  of  Guise 

1st  Army i 4th  November 


36th 


4,950 


54 


46 


100 


23 


II o  —  DISPOSITIONS  FOR  ATTACK 
DISPOSITIONS  OF  THE  Il^ANTRY 


ThQ   dispositions  of  1914  tended  tov;ard  forming  a  line  of 
skirmishers,  advancing  and  firing,  and  followed  by  supports 
and  reserves,  the  whole  joining  together  at  the  last  moment 
to  make  the  assault  in  linear  formations.  The  defenders, 
themselves,  presented  a  continuous  front  and  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  meet  him  in  too  thin  a  format  ion*. 

TOie  Manchurian  v;ar  had  already  shown  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  intervals  in  the  first  line.  This  tendency 
did  not  fail  to  accentuate  itself  during  the  late  war  and 
the  attack  of  today^  like  the  defense,  presents  to  us  a 
first  echelon'  spread  out  over  a  (;:reat  depth.  Since  th«^  • 
defender  himself  has  spread  himself  out,  it  is  no  }.cnger 
necessary  to  oppose  to  him  a  front  as  dense  as  the  one 
employed  in  the  past^  After,  the  fire  of  the  attarik  has 
passed  over  it,  the  resistances  will  be  reduced  to  islands^ 
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to  isolated  elements;  and  it  is  by  small  maneuvers,., by 
conver£ln<5  the  efforts  of  adjacent  groups,  rather  than  by 
sudden  attack,  that  v/e  shall  succeed  in  overcoming  these 
Islands  of  resistance^  In  the 's brief  sense- -of  ..the  term, 
the  attacking. infantry  is  no  longer  a  continuous  line|  it 
Xs  .3.   series  of -distinct  groups^  disposed  in  several  echelons, 
a-rid  advancihg  in.  parallel  toT^ard  the  position  -to  bQ  taken. 

What  is  the  density. and  depth  of  this  formation^ 

'       '  '         , 

:  The  expedience  of 'the  late  war  haB:-  brought  us  to  giving 
atta-ck  battalions  fronts,  averaging^,  from  440  to  660  yards. 
We  may  _ consider  even  hi^er  figures,  but  it  Is '.wis^-  not  to 
count  ..on  imore  than  550  yards  'v^rheh  we  h&.v$  in,  mind'''"'the  attack 
of.  a  strongly  defended  position.       •  .  ;■  ,; 

On  such];  a  froht,  the.  battalion  is  usually"  formed  in  two 
lines,  jn /this' ^vay,:  the.. depth' of  its  ■dispositions  .is  440 
to -5  50  yards r,  '  ^o  simplify  things,':  we ;rjnay  .assume,  that  a 
battalion  moving  to  the  attack  covers  ;a  square  nearly  550 
yard&-on- each  side'.'----  -■.;  .  .,'..;....     '  "   '   '  ^    •''  ' 

■The  f  it's t  line.,  is^  followed- by  partial  reserves  that  arc 
more. .or  less  echelo^nedo  These- ■pa.rtia,!  reserves  (second 
echelon  or  ^'reiriforcements)..  have  as  -o.b,j,e'cf  .the  ■relieving  of 
"the  front  ..line  "units '-during  combate- .Their '  size  varies 
considerably  and  shouid  be  .■..calculated  according  to  the 
difficulties,  vifhich  v;ill  be',  encountered 'by.  the  front  line 
and  according  to  tjie  depth  to  which  the  attack  will  be  pushedc 
In  attacks  ags^rinst  fortified  ter.L'ain;j,  la  M  alma  is  on.,  for 
example,  the .ir  size  "was  as  great  as  100^  of  the.  effectives 
in  front  line'.  But  the  greater  pa-rt  of,  the  ."cime  .the  strength 
of  these  supporting  troops  was  about  one  battalion  in  second 
line  for  two  battalions  in.  front  line^ 


«Hi 


These  battalions  move  in-  rear  of  the  attack  troops  at 
a  distance  which  may  vary  from  several  hundred  yax^ds  to  1^100 
or  2,200. yards «      '  ' 

•    'IDISPOSITIONS  OF, THE. ARTILLERY 

.-   It  is  desirable  to  have  the  artillery^ so  disposed  that 
it  .Gan'support  the.  attack  as  far 'as  -possibie  without  having 
to  displace  its  batteries c.  Here,  cpnaequently;^  echeloning 
in  depth  is  no  longer  -a  means  of .  f.a^eilitating  the  mission  of 
the  artillery,  but  simply  a  means  of  diminishing  its 
vulnerability,.  Every  advantage  :is  .to  be  gained  by  pushing 
the  artillery  as  close  as  possible  to  the  infantry  line  of 
departure.  .  /  .     '    , 

On  the  other  hand,  the  batteries  that  are  to  act  in 
direct  support  ■of  tlie  infantry  at  the  jump  off,  must  not  be 
placed  too  close  to, -their  fir3t  p'Oint  of  fall,  lest  they  be 
unable  to  fire  over  the  infantry,  •     _  ■  " 

From  these  considerations^  it  results  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  divisional  artilleries  is  generally  placed  in  a 
rectangle  three  or  four  thousand  yards  deep,  whose  forv/ard 
limit  is  at  aocut  1,,  100  to  1,650  yards^from  the  line  of 
departure  of  zhe   infantry.  The  heavy  artillery  (A.ir....X-,-— Tr. ) 
is  usually  a  little  farther  (from  the  line  of  departure  ««  Trr-j 
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ENSEMBLE  OF  THE  DISPOSITIONS  FOR  TK3  ATTACK  0?  A  POSITION  OF 

RESISTAKCS 

As  we  did  for  the  defense,'  let  us  try  to  make  a  rough 
drawing  of  the  attack,  showing  the  fires  of  the  dispositions 
and  the  disDositicns  themselves.  >^©  shall  find  (Sketch  No, 
14); 

-  —  a  zone  of  counterbattery  able  to  reach  up  to 
6,600  to,  7,700  yards  from  the  base  of  departure; 

—  a  zone  of  direct  support  fires  (accompanying  and 
pr.otective  -fires)  placed  immediately  ,in  front  of  the  infantry 
and  of  a  depth  of  about  1,100  yards  —  eventually  extended 

by  a.  .zone  of  protective  fires  on  each  of  the  flanks; 

--  a  mobile  zone,  containing  the  attaQkipg  infantry, 
having  a  depth  of  about  550  yards* 

—  another  zone,  also  mobile,  containing  the  battalions 
of  the  second  echelon; 

-«.  finally,  a  stationary  zone  corresponding  to  the 
artillery  emplacements, 

DISPLiVCEIvIENT  OF  THE  ATTACK  DISPOSITIONS. 

The  dispositions  for  attack  are  movement  dispositions,, 
but  its  displacement  is  subject  to  two  im-portant  lav;s. 

To  begin  with,  liaison  between  the  artillery  fire  and 
the  leading  infantry  elements  cannot  be  maintained  for  a 
teery  long  time.  This  liaison' is  usually  effected  by  follow- 
ing a  pre-arranged  time  table.  Now,  experience  shov;3  that 
this  time  table  goes  to  pieces  quite  rapidly^'  We  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  on  fortified  terrain,  a 
pause  is  nececsary  after  an  advance  of  1^100  to  2,200  yards, 
in  order  to  readjust  the  fires  and  permit  the  infantry  to 
catch  up  v/ith  them» 

Also,  advance  of  the  infantry  is  possible  only  on 
condition  that  superiority  of  fire  is  constantly  maintained 
over  the  enem.y*   This  requires  that  the  artillery  necessary 
to  insure  such  superiority  of  fire  remain  in  place  while 
the  infantry  advances,  as  artillery  in  movement  is  unable 
to  fire. 

Against  a  strong  enemy, • therefore,  we  cannot  consider 
a  simultaneous  advance  of  both  infantry  and  the  artillery 
charged  v/ith  3';.pporting  this,' movement o  The- artillery  must 
remain  in  position  while  the'  infantry  advances  and^^ 
reciprocally,  tha   infantry  must  pause  whi?.e  the  artillery 
is  being  diep'U^'jelo  From  v/hich  arises  the  necetsit?/  of 
quite  long  pavi-et-  in  the  attack  when  the  artillery  arrives 
at  the  lirr". +■;.;;  its  rarge.,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  attacker 
has  advanced  4^400  to  5,500  yards. 
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But  support  of  the  infantry  by  the  artillery  must  not 
be  completely  lacking  at  any  given  momenta  However, 
through  what  we  have  seen  of  the  defensive,  we  know  that 
halted  infantry  has  less  need  of  powerful  artillery  support 
than  advancing  infantry »  This  allows  us  to  regulate 
artillery  displacements .  v/hile,  at  the  same  time?  constantly 
maintaining  a  sufficient  proportion  in  support  of  the 
infantry* 

';..  ■  =■  I!JFLt]ENCE  OF  THE  TERRAIN. 

We  must  noviT  see  how  the  first  two  variables,  of  the 
situation  -n>  the  terrain  and  the  front  of  action  — .  ;w£ll 
influence  the  theoretical  dispositions. ' 

The  terrain  influences  from  a  quadruple  view  point: 

—  depths  of  the  direct  support  and  the  protective 
fires; 

—  width  of  the  front  taken  in  by  the  attack; 
— .  value  of  the  artillery  support; 

—  pauses  to  be  made  in  the  attack.   " 

Even  when  we  are  certain  of  meeting  with  •serious ' 
resistance  of  the  enemy^  it  generally  is  impossible  to 
exactly  idehcify  the  real"  pot.'ition  of  resiotance  of  his 
infantry,  the  more  so  as  changes  may  be  made  in  it  at  the 
last  'mom.ent«  We  must  attack  as  if  the  terrain  were 
occupied  throughout ^ 

.1st'—-  The  direct  support  and  pfot ectiv«  fires  in 
front  of  the  ihfs.ntry  have  for  their  object  the  neutralizing 
of  the  enemy  infantry's  means  of  fire.  The  depth  to  be  . 
given  them  depends.;  therefore,  on  th^  possible  depth  of 
the  d.ispcsiticns  of  this  infantry.o  Nowo  in.  studying  the 
defense^  we  ha'/e  seen  that  this  depth  is  quit^ .-variable « 
In  places  There,  che' terrain  is  rgiduced  to  .530  to  5'60  yards^ 
etCc.  .p  for' exa':,ipie,5  it  v/buldj,  at  the  start;  off^  be  quite 
useless  to  have  greater  depth  in  the 'direct  support  and' 
protective  fires o  Thus^  an  attack  having  to  force  the 
defensive  front  shcvm  in  Sketch  Wo  6 would^j  -at,  the  start- 
off,  give  but  shallow  depth  to  its  firG?>  on  the  front  l7ying 
'to  the  west  of  Raps<!;court5»   On  the  cOipitrary.^  between  the 
region  of  Rapaeoo'art  and  Brariic-Saint-Remy,  the  fires  should 
approach  the  theoretical.  depth4>:  .      .  ,.  .  . 

In  a  given  direction^  moreover,  it  is  rare  to  find 
the  terrain  perfectly  flat  for  a  long  distancs«  It  is  ■ 
divided,  in  the  sena-e  of  its  depthf^  into  a  certain  number  ■ 
of  compartment's -separated  by  successive  crests.  Next,  the-: 
depth  of  each  ccmpnrtment  is  progressively 'reiicced  in  '  -  ■■  . 
proportion  as  the  attack  advances^  Consequently.^. -the 
supporting  fires  do  notV  ^'.n  reality.qBhoTf  lAp;'a:s- -a  rectangle 
displacing  it. b- elf  pa.rallel  to  itself  and.  undergoing  no  . 
change  of  fopr.i.C  Tt   covers  a  determined  zorie  the  depth  of  •. 
which  diminishf^s  until  tjie  fires^  entering  into  the  follow*  ■ 
ing  zone,  necessitate  a  fresh  dilation  in  depth.  The 
displacement  of  the  zone  of  fire,  therefore j,  is  made  by 
sudden  extensions  alternating  with  progressive  contractions ^ 
(See  Sketch  Noe20  on  which  we  have  indicated  the  compart- 
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ments  to  be  successively  beaten  by  the  artillery  of  troops 
attacking  in  the  direction  A  B)» 

.•■■I'oifx  all  these  frequently  results  the- possibility  of 
iuBl'-.^TiQ   savings  of  artillery  and  ammunition.   In  the  most 
favorable  cases,  the  quantity  of  artillery  necessary  could 
thus  be  reduced  to  three  or  four  battalions  per  1,100  yards ^ 
instead  of  seven  battalions. 


2d  —  Width  of  front  to  be  taken  in  by  the  attack. 


See  Sketch  No  20  upon  which  has  been  marked  the  zone 
of  protective  fires  on  the  flanks  necessary  for  troops 
operating  in  the  zone  of  action  EFGH  (if  the  adjacent 
troops  are  not  abreast  of  them).  In  this  particular  case, 
we  could  do  away  with  the  heavy  protective  fires  needed 
to  the  northwest  of  Villers-le-Sec,  by  bringing  in  the 
northern  limit  of  the  zone  of  attack  to  the  line  EE* 

3d  —  Value  of  the  artillery  support. 

In  the  chapter  of  Part  One  relating  to  study  of  the 
terrain,  we  have  shown  that  the  efficacy  of  flat  trajectory 
artillery  fire  diminishes  to  a  marked  extent  v;hen  this  fire 
is  placed  on  descending  slopes  of  the  terrain.  We  have 
also  said  that  liaison  with  the  infantry  is  always  easier 
to  maintain  in  the  zone  visible  to  our  ground  observation 
pcsta  **-  this  zone,,  by  its  own  nature,  including  the  areas 
which  are  poorly  beaten  by  flat  trajectory  artillery. 

Nov/  the  war  has  many  times  shown  us  that,  for  the 
same  quantity  of  means  put  in  line^  the  greater^  number  of 
attacks  inade  against  reverse  slope  positions  have  failed, 
whereas  the  greater  number  of  attacks  made  against 
ajicending  slopes  have  succeeded., 

It  was  on  ascending  terrain,  well  visible  from  ground 
observation  posts,  that  the  big  advances  v/ere  made  in  the 
attack  of  1915  2  in  Artois^  cote  140,  northwest  of  Vimy; 
in  Champagne,  the  Epine  de  Vedegrange,  the  Ferme  de 
Navarin,  the  heights  to  the  west  of  Tahure,  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Main  de  Massiges  ~~  it  was  therre  which  were 
taken  in  a  single  rush,  whereas  the  attack  against  the 
reverse  slopes  of  the  Butte  du  Mesnil  did  not  succeed 
in  debouching* 

In  Febrv.ary  of  1916,  at  Virdun-,  (Sketch  No.  17),  the 
successive  bounds  of  the  Germans  hooked  on,  each  day,  to 
a  new  creoc  of  terrain,  but  wichout  succeeding  in.  passing 
it:  the  2Sdj  the  Samogntu:^ --Bea-amont  crest;  the  24th, 
Champnuuville,  Mormont,  lea  Chainbrettes;  the  25th,  cote 
de  Talou  and  Douaumont™  The  28th,  the  Germans  have  the 
Cote  du  Poivre,  but  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
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straightening  out  their  front  in  the  regiqn  of  Haudro- 
montw  Thsir  extreme  advance,  at  the  end  of  June .5, 
takes  them.,  for  a  moment,  to  the  Pleury  crent;  but  a 
counterattack  puts  them  back  almost,  dii^ectlyo 

The  phenomenon  is  not  less  perceptible  on   the  left 
bank  of  the  Meu3eo.,..The  Germans  dd  nob  debouch  directly 
"from  the  Cuis7--Bois  des  Poi*-gos  cre.st;.  .but  vi^e  see  .them 
the  6th  of  March^^  utilizing  their  advance'  on  the  right 
bank.^  make  .a  slanting  attack,  (an  attack  "de  Dials'*  -»«  on 
the  bias  «-  Tr^)  on  the  crest  of  the  Bois  des  Caurieres 
andtake  in  reverse  our  lines  beyond  the  Ruisseau  de  Forges;  I 
.  the3?.-  conquest  of  the  ground  is  methodically  taken  upj 
always  on  the  visible  slopea^  and  finally  the  line  hooks 
itself  onto  the  summit,  of  tii6  Mort--I-!omme  and  of  cote  304, 
where  the  two  parties  become  imjiiobile.' 

In  1917^  our.' a'ttacks  in  the  region 'of  Craonne 
(Sketch  "NCo  15  )  "which  have  to  force  the  reverse  slopes 
of  the  AilottOr  do  not  ^, succeed  in  deboucliing,,  whereas  the 
left  succeeds  in  progrossi vely  reducing  the 'whole  salient 
comprised  between  Braye  and' Laffauxo 

In  front  of  Mb'ronvi^  lers.,  the.  .I7th  April  (Sketch  WOa 
16')  the  heights  of  the  Mont s^  which  appear  formidable^ 
are  taken  at  the  first' blow f  biit '  we  do  not' succeed  in  get- 
ting past  themi  •"->  iMckl'lj   for  us^  moreover^,  if  wo  may 
believe  the  -'Ei story  of  the:-, 145th  Germaii  infantry" f. 

"The  Ist  Arm.:/  ^German.)  had  put  10'  regiments 
of  infantry  at  the  disposal  of  the  14th  corps  to 
counter'a-ttack  the  enemy,  in  case  Yie   should  sv-^-ceed 
in  deboiiching  .from  theM-inf  of .  the  MontSp  and  to 

.  reoccnpy  the  terrain  the  enemy  mJ.,giit  secure  ' 
north  of  Ihab  line-,  liie  attack  was  to  be  executed 
in  conformity  with  Ske'tch  No,,  16*  The  idea  was 

•perfectly  correct.   If  its  execution  had  been  given 
to  clever  men.,  the  enem.-j   might  have  suffered  a 
crushing  defeat • 

"As  a  m-atter  of,  fact,  the  adversary  did  not 
act  in  accordance  with  the  (German  '-  Tr, .-, )  anti- 
cipations Yhich  had  dictated  preparation  of  this 
great  counterattack-.   He  (the'  French  adversary  -■- 
Tr.)  did  not  give  the  Germs.n  command  the  pleasure 
of  passing  the  line^   Gor^4;llet.<Mont-Ijau.t"but 
contented  him.self  with  occupying  the  chain  of 
heights,"' 

The  chance  m.isr-r-cds  the  Germans^  nevertheless,  triedi 
a  direct  offensive'  return^  It  did  not  succeed  —  nor  did 
the  later  atoempts  of  both  sides  to  debouch'  fi'cm  the  crest 
of  the • Mont s. 9         '  '  .  ■  ' 

\  We  shall  not  stress  this  further.  It  would  be  easy 
to  make  the  sr.me  observations  on  many  other' battlefields 
of  1916 -and  19iBo 
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r,    '     We  -do. not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  Is  absolutely 
impossllDle  to  attack  reverse  slope  positions.  The 
example,  of  la  M alma is on,  in  particular,  proves  the  contrary, 
•  But  merely  glancing  at. the  map  shovring  the  deployment  of 
the  d.i visional  artilleries  (Sketch  Nc,  53)  shows  the  • 
difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  y/hat  a  wealth,  of  precau- 
tions, of  calculations  and  of  organizations  Were  necessary 
to  enfilade.. trenches  too  difficult  to  strike  from  in  front 
and  to  adjust  the  trajectories  of  the  shells  to  the  con- 
figuration of  the  terraih.        '  *- 


observat 
posts 


From  this  importance  of .:  the- field' of  view  of  the 
•vation  posts  arises  the  importance  of  the.  observation 
pusu^d  themselves.  So  we  may  say  that',  up  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  objeot  of  t]le  attack  is  the  successive  con- 
quest of  the  observation  posts  of  the  terrain. 

It  may  happen  that  study'  of  the  terrain  reveals 
zones  invisible  to  direct  observation  extending  along  the 
entire  front  of.  action.  So.metimes  there  is  no  remedy  for 
this,  particularly  if  we   are  'cohsider-ing  narrovif  fronts. 
But,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  it  is  generally  possible, 
by  a  partial  action  or,  if  need  be,  by  a  momentary  bending 
.of  the  direction  bf  attack,  to  pro'gressively  secure  the 
views  (over. enemy  terrain  —  Tro)  which  we  need. 

4th  *-  The.  pauses  to  be  made  in' the  a-tjtslck.  '  • 

We  have  seen  that  these  pauses' result  from  tv/or  nec- 
essities! 

.  .—necessity  of  readjusting  the  plans  of  artillery 
fires  to  the  infantry  dispositions;     '      ^'  '.         ' 

*^  necessity  of  alternating  the  displacements  of  the 
artillery  and  the  displacements  of  the  infantry* 

The  presence  on  the  tert^ain  of  inclosed  spaces,  cover- 
ing crests,  observation  points,  obstacles  of  all  sorts., 
aliowfe  us  to  locate  exactly  on  the  terrain  the  places  at 
Which,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  pause;  it'also  allows 
us  to  compare'  the  difficulties  opposing  the  advance  of 
two  adjacent  units  and  to  'd,educe  therefrom  the  points 
at  v/hich  it  will  be  iadvisiable  to  pause  so  a:s  to  permit 
the  attack  to  j.oih  up  laiterally^  Thus  we  can  trace  on  the 
terrain  a  series,  of  lines  constituting,  in  a  ^v/ay^  the 
halting  places  of  the  attack.  *   ' 
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PLAN  OF  CONQUEST  OP  THE  TERRAIN 


The  successive  halts  of  the  different  offensive  which 
we. have  just  examined,  were  not  always  premeditated  —  quite 
the  contrary*  .'.The  fact  that;  these  hal'ts  irapQ-sed  themselves 
is  only  the  more  significant;  it  confirms,  the  Influence  of 
the  terrain  and  shows  that  we  jriust  consider  the  configuration 
of  the- ground,' whether  we  will'  or  no*  :■■-;- -;■   ;.•'-''-' 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  he  able  to  foresee  what  we 
-l»is^.. being,  unable /to  preveht. 

To  get  at  this,  let  'US  take  up  one  ^ei^dun" Sketch  and  •■• 
color  in  red  the  zone  vrell'\bbserved  by  the  German  ground  ob- 
-aervat ion  posts.  W«  do  not  have  to  do  this  in  great  detail. 
It  da 's-TJifficient  to  lay  out  on  the  terrain  a  series-  of  red 
lines  piarallel  to  the  direction  of  the  attack  ( Sketch; No«  17) 

When  .this,  is  done,  and  if  we  bear,, in  mind. that  in  addition 
the  uncovei*ed  z-one,i3,  the  woods  --  at  least  those  situated' on 
the  ascending  slopes--  generally  constituted  zones  favorable 
to,  the  progreiss  of  the  G-ermdn.  infantry,  we  see  that,  in  gen- 
,er.ar,  the  .advance  was  made  in  the  red  .colored  zones*. 

•  ■  *     " 

■   Clearer  still,' perhaps,  appears  this  influence  of  terrain 
, upon  the  advance  of  the  .6tii- Corps  in  the  battle  of  April,  1917 
(sketch  No.  55)*  The.  general  direction  of  the  attack  was 
broken;  up  as  soon  ais  the  first  objective  was  attained;  the 
front  moved  on,  draped  itself  to  the-  conflguraticjn,  ol"  the 
ground  a n4  ended"  by  .establishing  itself^  hearly  pe^p.ehdicular 
to  the  line  it  should  haver  gained^  according  to  the  initial 
plan  of  .attack*   I^o  doubt  the  'terrain  was  not  the  only  cause 
of  this;  but  it  is  difficult  to,  overlook  the  part  it"  playedr 
Therefore,  it  would  appear  more  simple  to  fleJt  our  plan  of 
'attack  to  the  necessities  so  inexorably  imposed  on  us.  Let 
us  try  to  apply  the  method  to  "a  specific  case.' 

..  .j.Let  us  suppose  (Sketch  No.  21)  that  trobps  have  been  given 
the  .mi.ssion  of  making  an  attack' from  west  to  east  in  the 
region  of  Surfontaine—  Villers-  le-Sec.  • 'Hie 'hachures  shown 
on  the  sketch  bring  out  the.  zones  of  terrain"  successively 
visible  to  an;observer  moving  tovrard  the  -ea-feti  "Now,  to  trace 
the  steps  most  favorable  to  our  , advance  i  Jte' ^first.note  that 
we  shpuld/  without  ;great  difficulty,  get  a'^  far'  as.  -the  line: 
Renans'kr  t  *  -  Sur  f  on  t  aine-  -  Vi  Hers  v-  le  -  Se  c-  - '  ■  Pielne  :,Se  1  ve 
on  .-condition  that  we.,  take  sufficient -precautions  in  JPront  of 
"  the  Surfontaine  "bowl,"  This  done,  we  arrive  at  a;  quite  large 
white  zone..  .  By  applying  the  necessary  fir'e;S.tx>  dt  we  could  try 
to  debouch,  directly,  from,  the  front;  Reriansa^rt--  Surfontaine; 
but  the  interiral  is  very  narrow  .arid  we.  mus.t -expect  delay  in 
the  advance  in''the  interiors  of  l^he  villages.  ••  We '"shall  prefer 
attempting  to  take  the  terrain  a,t  an  oblique,  by  advancing 
the  right  so  as  to  surround  the  reverse  slopes  north  of 
Renansart  and  try  to  capture  zone  S,    The  operation  will 
continue  by  the  successive  captures  of  zones  4,  5,6,7  ,  etc... 
picked  out  so  to  take  obliquely  the  greater  part  of  .'the  reverse 
slopes  v/hich  lie  in  the  general  direction  of  the  attack. 

Let  us  again  look  at  the  battlefield  shown  in  Sketch 
No.  22.   First  we  have  to  traverse  ^•. cut-up,  wooded  ione-u 
of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain" a-  view.   Here  we 
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have  an  opportunity  for  small'  combined  actions,  trat  it 
is  difficult,  in  this  place,  to  organize  a  combined  action 
of  any  size.   Here  the  attacks^^will' chiefly  be  a  matter  of 
the  infantry*  s  advancing  along  the  v/ooded  crests,  for  it 
would  be  inadvisable  .for  tl;ie  ..infantry  to  engage  itself  in 
these  twisted  valleys  without  having  first  dislodged  the 
flanking  actions  dominating  the  valleys*    .Here-  v/e.  would 
have  to  cut  up  the  terrain  into  fragments . for  small  units, 
up  until  we  reach  the  big  crest  at  thfe  east  of  the  woods • 

'■  '   "  .This  crest  is  a  natural'  objeccive  beginning  v/ith 
•  which  -V-  the  terrfiiin  be ing. uncovered  z^-  we  sball  have  to 
■' proceed  by-, combined  actions  of.  .the  whole« .  ,•■,  i?he  width  of  the 
white,  zone  indicates  that_  the  debouchment ■  will  be  diffi.cult* 
Several  solutions' may , be.  tried.  We  may  proceed  in  the,, 
oi'det':  '  3,a/  2t  b,  2  a,  3  b,  or  ih  the  ordei;?  ..'li?  a'j' 2  b,  3  a, 
•'•3'^b;'  .  Af  tier,  that  we'v/ill  approach  zone  4,  etci!;** 

The  bounds  to  be  made  will  be  more  ot».  less  long  de** 
pending  pn  the  i  degree  to  which  th6  terrain  is  {iivided  into 
■compartments.  When  there  are  many  compartments, ■or  when, 
the  terrain  is. 'Cut  up,  it  is  desirable  to  dec9ntr&.li2e 
conduct  of  the  'combat.   Eacl;  division,,  yhjOn,  is-  given 
8L  direction  of.  a'ft&ck  (See  Chapter  IV)  ahdj  on  this  direction, 
msirks  but,  itself,  the  successive  bands  of  terrain  to  be 
captured.  '  , 

In  this  inetho'd  we  must  not 'think  that' we  have  some- 
■  thin'g  that  is  absolutely  new.  '   It  comes  from  the  time- 
honored  method  of  the  advance,  from  one  defensi^/e'  i5oint  tq... 
another  defensive  point,  only  It  haa  been  enlarged 'StncL  ":  j. 
adapted  to  the  requirements  brought  about  by  present:' day i-' 
armariienti  .         ^  .   .  .'  -. 

•  •  :   '''         INFLUENCE  OP  vTHE  FRONT  OF  ACTION 

We  have  seen  that. in  terrain  permitting  the  defender- 
to  normally  employ  his  means >  'the  attack,  on  an  average,, 
would  require  three  battalions  (reinforcements '  included)  ,■  , 
supported  by  e.igkt'  'or  nine  battalions  (7, .of  -v^hich  '  '. ■;,  .  .  ..  ;.'. 
In  direct  aupp.or't)'- of  artillery-,  per  1,100  ya.rds.    '  '.  '  "  ■ 

Under  these  conditions  a  division  (with  other  divisions 
abreast),  supported  by  two  divisional' artillerys,  can 
attack  on  a  front  of  about  2,200  yards.  '    In  reality,  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  attacks  of  1918,  the  fronts 
assigned  to  first  line  divisions  varied  between  1,9'80  and.. 
2,750^ yards  (.See  Sketches  Nos.  18  and  19).  >       '    -.•••' 

Now,  .if  we  may- count  upon -sizeable ^  reinforcements' 
in  certain  .zones  of  the  battlefield,  we  must,  nevertheless,  ■. 
consider  the  case  in  which  units,  would  be  called -upon  to 
act  with,  fewer  m.eans,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
upon  wider  fronts  of  action.  "*  ' 

Experience  and  the  regulations  point  out  that  in  this--, 
case  we.  proceed  by  partial  actions,  applying,  in  each  one 
of  theta,.  ail : the'  means,. 'at  our  disposal. 

How  can  we' determine  the  zones  of  each  of„  thes'e' 
attacks?    ■ ,  ;-        .   •  s 


Three  elements  are  to  be  considered: 
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--   the  raaximuRi  v/idth, 

:,;■""  '/ —   the  m in imura  width,  V-    ''    T  ^  ,  .•'■  . 

-.    ■  .  V    --   its  position  on   the   front  of,  ba,1^''tl^,  considered  as 

a.,,  whole.  •"    '.        ■.,■•>■•/ 

The  naximum -width'  of  the  zone  of  attack  for  a  given 
unit--  a  division,  for  example—'^  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  supporting  fires  at  its  disposition,  taking  into  account 
.p.eductiohs  made  possible  by  the  nature  of  the  terrain  and 
..the  additional  aid  that  can  b^  given  by  the  machine  gun 
■  ."cdmp'anies  of  the  infantry.   ^  By  combining  these  various 
elements,  we  shall  usually,  fihd, .for  the  organ! b  division 
having  18  batteries  at  its  disposal  and  hot  having  to  con- 
cern itself  with  counfter-battery,  a  front  of  fettack  varying 
be'tWeen  I'.DCOand  2,200  yards i  . 

^.  ,   ,  A  corps  of  3  Divisions  has  cit  its  (oi'gariic')  disposi- 
/tion,66  .ba't^terles,  which  allows,  it  to  makd  an.  effort  on  sl 
front  of  S^SOO  to  4,400  yards.  With  a  relhf orcement  bf  30 
batteries  (for  example,  2  regiments,  ported,  .and  i  reginleht 
,of  beavy  artillery  (A.L.L. ) ), .it  could  "extend  its  attack 
",tcj..4:,400pr  5,500  yards, 

■'"'■■*.** 

k  '    *,  '  '  ' "  ■  ,    '  ,  ■     ■ 

'"■'The  minimum  width  is  imposed  by  the  ijeprain.  As  we 
have  said  above,  the  attack  should  include  an  entire  compart- 
ment of  the  terrain. 

It  may  occur  that  the  minimum  width  allowable  for  the 
attack  is  wider  than  the  maximum  width  possible.   In  this 
case  the  attack  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  the  unit  con- 
sidered; it  must  be  taken  over  by  the  n^ext-higher  eshelon, 
which  will  concentrate  on  the  selected  zone  the  means  of 
action  of  the  two  adjacent  units. 

The  choosing  of  the  zone  of  attack  on  the  whole  of 
the  front  will  offer  no  difficulty  if,  in  advance,  we  have 
ma^«  up  what  we  have  called  the  "plan  of  conquest  of  the 
terrain."    It  is  sufficient  to  cut  out  of  the  first  zone 
to  be  conquered,  a  slice  proportional  to  the. means  at  our 
disposal;  and  if  we  have ; a  choice  among  several  slices, 
we.  shall  take  the  one  which  appears  easiest  to  capture  and 
whichj  at-  the  same  time,  will  enable  the  attack  to  make  the 
biggest  step  in  advance. 

If  instead  of  an  adversary  disposed  in  depth,  we  have 
an  enemy  occupying  a  line  of  defensive  points  separated  by 
intervals,  we  v/Ould  proceed  in  simi.lar  fashion,.. by ^  choosing 
.(as  we  did  in  former  times)  the  point  that  is 'both  the  easiest 
to  capture  and  the  most  sensitive  for  the  enemy--  that  is 
to  say,  the  point  most  important  for  the  ulterior  development 
of  the.  com,bat«         .      .  '. 

The  fact  of  attacking. only  one  part  of  the  front  at  a 
time  does  not  modify  the  problem  given  us,  which  is  always 
that  of  coriquerihg  a  depth  of  terrain  , sufficient  to  reach  the 
enemy  artillery,  s^j   an.  advance  of  several  thousand  yards. 
But  an  attack  made  upon  a  narro?/  front  cannot  attain  a  great 
depth.   During  the  war  we  often  said  that  the  "arrow"  of  an 
attack  was  equal  to  one *?half, the  v/idth.  of ..  the  base  of  departurei 

■^  -  "•  i-^  ,  •  .  .  1 

«  •  ■  '  V   , 
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Without  being  quite  so  absolute,  v/e  must  really  recognize 
that  this  law  is  not'  far  removed  from  the  truth.   The  Reg- 
ulations for  Large  Units  recognizes  it  more  p^.^ less  Implicitly 
when  it  states:  "The  distance  an  offensive 'ckn  go  becomes  the 

greater  as  the  front  of  attack  is  more  extended when 

the.  front  shortens,  the  range  of  the  enemy'  artillery  allows 
the\  enemy-td; 'converge  his  fires,  under  the  blows  of  which 
the"  attack  tapers  off  and  ends  by  coming  to  a  stop". 

We  may  also  note  that  the  development  of  the  protective 
fires, to.be  placed  on  the  flanks  becomes  greater  and  greater 
and  consequently,  limits  more  and  more  the  means  of  fire 
that  can  be  used  in  support  of  the  direct  advance. 

•    How, ;ar^ •  wfe' going  to  get  on?   ,4oM!.."^''>'  '" 

<^>'  ,,  ■   •     .  ■  ■     ■   .)*■•.'• 

In  attacking,,Ohly  a  p'art  of-'the  front,  v/e  capture 
only,,  a  part' of  what- would  have  been  the  first  objective  of 
%  noi-mai  attack.   We  must  finish  the  operation  by  pro-' 
greesively  extending  the  front  of  the  attack  up  to  the  com- 
plete capture  of  thi??'. 'first  objective. 

Prom  this  results  a  new  combiine<i,a9.tl:0n'  6'f  artillery 
and  infantryi     .iU^"*^'       -•  ■'  ^'   " 

The  artillery  which  aided,  in  the.-'fijqst  attack  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  ,sec.ond'v/ithqut  quitting  its  emplacements* 
It^ih^s,  ^o^ly  to  chahg^  its  trajectbriesj ,  which  can  be  donei  in 
a  refifill3l"ifely  shbi^t  time,  on  conditions  that  the  i*ront  be  nbt 
too  extended  .  (corps  or  division  front)*  i'i  •" 

The  same  is  not  true  "^for  the  infan^^r^...  •  It  we  want 
this  second  attack  to  get  under  way  wi;j^libut' loss  of  time> 
this  Infantry  (of  the  second, attack--Tr. )  must  be  on  the  • 
spot,  that  is  to  Say,  it  must  have  bee'n  put*'"in  place  at  tho 
same  time  as  the  infantry  intended  for  the  first  attack. 


:\ 


T^us,  the  dispositions  of  a  unit  making  use  of  successive 
partial 'attacks  will  'be  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  troops 
attacking  on  all  of  the  front  at  once.   The  difference  lies 
in  the  cutting  up  of  the  successive  objectives  and  in  the  use 
of  the  artillery,  which  works  successively  for  the  benefit 
of  the.  different  attacks.  ; ..   '■''..'.'. 

Let  us  turn  back  to  Sketch  No.  21  and  assume  that  a 
corps  compa^'i sing '3  divisions  and  a  total  of  100  batteries  is 
to  attack,  -west  to  eas>,  on  the  front  of  5  miles  comprised 
between  ^leine-SelVe  (inclusive)  and  Renansart  (inclusive). 
With  this, j^yopoi^t ion  of  :artillery  it  cdn  make  a  deep  attack 
on  a  width 'of  about  4,,4£)0  to  5,500  yards.    Therefore  it.  can  . 
attack  on  only  half  of  its  front  at  one  time.   Consequently  ■  "' 
it  v/ill  make  its  effort  first  against  zone  1,  then  against 
zone  2.  With  40  additional  batteries  it  could  extend  its 
attack  to  Y,t3;lei>&^le-Sec.  •  • 

*   '   . 

For  this  operation  it  will  put  its  three  divisions  in 
line.    Prom  the  infantry  point  of  view,  each  of  them,  from  the 
beginning,  will  have  the  density  of  attack  on  all  its  front, 
since  the  atta-ck  is  to  be  a.  general  attack,  with  simply  a  later  "I 
hour  for'th^  movement;  at.  the  left. 
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..  As  to  the  artillery-,  It  is  not  possible  to- emplcty  it 
in  entirety  for  the  benefit  of  the  zone  of- attack*,  ,  For, 
on  the  part',  of.  .the  front^  which-  we.  are  not  yet  a^ttacking, 
we.  must  leave  the.  artillery  necessary  to  the  security  of 
this  front —  that  is  to  say:,  -almcs  t  the  quantity  of '^ 
artillery  corresponding  to  a  defensive' attitujde«   It 
would  be  very: dangerous  indeed,  if  this  part  of  the  front 
should  give  -way  while  the  bther  advanced.    To  crystalline 
ideas  'by  use  of .  figures,  we  .woujd,  thisref ore,  have  on 
our  front  a  "permanent  garrison  calculated  cat  the  rate 
of  4  to  6  batteries  per  r, 3)00  .yards,  say  40  to  ,50  batteries 
for  the  whole*    The  remainder  v/ill  constitute,.- the  mobile 
mass  v/hose  fires  we  shall  be  able  to  displace  in' passing 
from  the  firat<,?tttack  to  the  second.        ; 

.,  The  displacement  may  be  accomplistied., -at  the  corps 
echelon,  by  employ.ihg  various  methods:      "x 


^.■K^ 


,^— '  displacement  of  the  fires  of' the: 'art illej^y  placed 
under  the  direct,  ccsnmand  of  the  general' coimn adding  the 
corps  artillery;  ■..;,,.... 


•  < 


--  a  hew  distribution  of  the  artillery -re^jiiforcements 
placed  fet  the  dlispbsal  of  ithe  Divisions; 

--  bbligation.  imposed  on  the  divisional  artillftl*ies 
adjacent  to  the^bil6  bein^  8ttta.tked.  .,        . 

We  wi3.i  vCpmbine  these   thi'e^  methods,  so  as,  to  dislburb 
the  orga:ni2atioh,,^pf  ;th6' c'omm.^nd  as   littlfe  as  possible  in 
passing  from,  the .Tfl i*s't  -atftavC-k  ^ to,  the~  second  attack. 

The '.attack, ,  such  ■as  we  .iisi^Y^   just  defigiet$.,.it,    and  to 
which  the  corps  wtil' devote  ..ail  "th'e  means  it- can  use  with- 
.  out'  danger r.-to  -the.  rest  of  the   front,' will-  opnstitute   the 
principalrattack  of  'the  corps,    and  the   zone   chosen  '.vill  be 
t.li€i.  zone- of  "p^in^ipal  effort"   df   th^t.c^rps. 

•  ''•',.--  ..  • '^  ,;■'  '■''■'■''':.}    ::■■■_.    -  :_  . '"  ■''^* '"i-'-:- n  f  -  >  ■■ m 

'•^  But,; '^t-t Peking"- ^  ,narrow''frbn:t-:.lS:>i;i6t/voi  of  dis-  i 
advantages.  While  It  f  acilita'te«(:  Coh"CBn't]?at,i'pn  of  the  11 
means  of  the  attacker,  it  also  faci3Lit:a:te,«,  corientrat  of 
the  means. of  the  defender.     '^  '  ':■:<;^  ^,,^„  '/^ 

Also,  it  .may  be  necessary/ to  accompany  (encadrer)  the 
principal  attack  by  other  operations -ha v4.ii'g.-,.i;he  object  of 
assuring  the  safety  of  .its  ^flanks.  ^  '.f n  rijerjiain  that  is  quite 
open  (little  cover)j  we  u&uaiiy 'can'-tr^.©$,-thie  objectives  of 
,the  attack  so !. as  to-^  avoid  any  c^re  ori-th;!,?  score.  But  the 
'same  thing  doe's  not  hold  true  In 'tieri*ain -w^ich  is  made 
up  into  compartnienta  or  covered.^   "  ^i'r  .  .''. 

'  •  ■ . ''  '  r  f 

Thus,  along  with  the  pylnc't'"^al -auttack,  appears  the 
.inecessity  of  less  important  o^e:^dtlonsff.t; .  / 

..;  •   What  shali  "thVa'e  operations  bd?. 


♦> 


Will  they  be  simply  attacks  executed^  with  insufficient 
means,  destined  in"  advance,  consequently,  .to  certain  check? 
Conceived  in  this  manner,  they  v/ould  npt  fail  to  become 
objects  of  insurmountable  distrust  to  the- executant.   It  is 
an  illusion  to  believe  that  this  executant  will  not 
appreciate  the  dispi-cportion  existing  between  the  task 
assigned  him  and  the  means  at  his  disp.osal;  .  on  the  contrary, 
he  tends,  ratlier,  to  exaggerate  this  disproportion.   Of 
course,  he  will  not  refused  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices. 
but  he  will  never  put  his  heart  into  an  operation  which  he 
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considers  cannot  be  accomplished* 

These  new  attacks  must  therefore  be,  like  the  principal 
attack,  attacks  v/hose  aims  shall  be  proportional  to  the 
means  at.  their  disposal,. 

'-    ^•J^':■ .:;  lyj.  th^  -preceding  example  we  have  seen  that  the  means 
were  not  employed^  ih  entirety.  In  this  principal  attabk, 
'iS^tr,   ^..,  ^  The  divSions  not  on  the  front  of  .this  attack  have  at  their 
d'i«pQsal,  their  infantry  and  e  cei*taih  quantity  of  artillery; 
consequently ^(76  can  ask  of  them  an  effort,  limited  in  depth 
or  in  width*  To  carry  things  to  a  limit,  they  can,  at  least, 
act  by.  their  fires, it  any  movement  is  impossible. 

'-  '  iiJn^,  the  example  we  have  just  examined,  we  may  ask: 

1st  Phase:   the  left'  division  to  commence  gaining  a 
footing  on  the  slopes  of  cote  120,.  to  the  southeast  of 
Riifemont.. 

2d  Phase:   the  Mght  division,  to  commence  its  movement 
i !...•*..  .    to  the  east  of  Renansiart  in  liaison  with  the  units  to  the 

sJouth,  and  to  act  by  ^its  fires  on  the  terrain  to  the  east  of 
the  Svirfontaine-^  Renansart  crest. 

In  a  terrain  having  more  compartments,  such, for  example, 
as  the  zone  in  Sket,cji  No  8,  the  troops  not  included  in  the 
>2one.;of  principal  eflfof't  would  .^e  ^iven  directions  of  attack, 
along  which-  they  would  have  to  advance  in  a  manner  similar 
tb  that  whichi  we,,  shall  pdint  out ,  later  in  the  problem  of 
ehgageraent,        '  ^  a 

*'■"■■  f 

»-jThe  use  of  these  troops  outside  the  zone;  of  principal 
effort  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the  preparation  and 
develojjment  of  a  maneuver.   We  shall  try  to  bring  out  this 
role  in  Part  Three,  as  far  as  is  allowed  by  the  aim  and 
development  of  this  course.      '    ''  '  ... 

''"■'»•-         INFLUENCE  OP  FORTIFICATION 

"w/heV?  the  attack  occurs  after  a  quite  long  period  of 
st4bjiL;L^?ation,  we  find  oUr&elves  opposed  by  a  fortified 

front.;:, ',;_  '■  '    ■  -;■  "  '•' 

The  attack  of  a  fortified  front  presents  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  an  ordinary  attack,  plus  a  fetw  others:  artificial 
obstacles,  shell-proof  shelters,  better  organization  of 
liaisons,  etc.  .  . 


'  :■ :-» 


n  '. 


On  account  of  its  importance,  thii  problem  will  be 
made  a  separate  study  in  Chapter  IX. 

INFLUENCE  CF  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  ENEMY 

' ' ' ';  ■.  •    '■   '       .  '  ■ 
The  methoafls  brought  out  in  the  above  apply  in  the  case 

of  an  attack  against  a  strong  en^'nly..'.', In  the  following 

chapters  we  shall  study  the  modifications  to  be  made  when 

we  find  ourselves  opposed  by  a  weak  enemy. 

III.   ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  BATTLEFIELD 

(See  Practical  notes  on  staff  work) 
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IV-       .PJ.AN  OF  ATTACK  OF  A. POSITION  OF  RE;SISTANCE..  . 

.  -.   ■■      '       '     ■''■■'  ■'      ■  ■  y."  ■       •:.     ■■  '.<   ■■  ■      ■"•         '  ■     -■'■ 

-    :  ■  •  ,r  •  ?••'•    '■'■■•■■        ■  ■   ■  ■■ 

THE  DIVISION 

wWe  shall  now  at  t.(Bm.p,1:^,*  .to-  apjjity;  "the- pre  ceding  given  .     .  .  ^^ 
quse^ti'ties   In  the,  eX^bqr'ftt.lph,  of  a.plan' of  attack^/^  fo'illowiiig 
.alwayis-  the  general'  s6hen\$  -laid  down <  f  oa'"-  the  study'  ''tiff  'the.   ..  ^ 

decision.  '      ''.','   '.,'•..  y  :';.'•'::  *.\::"-       -      '^^'^^ 

As  in  the  defensive^  we  are  here  concerned  with  o^ly  a 

first  rough  draft.  .    .      ..r     ^.      '' :•  ■      -'•*'    ^'"       " 

,  .■  n      •  ■   vv    v'-*'     ■•  ■■'■'" 

STUDY  PP  '1HE  -SJ  lUATIOW  "       -^asd'-T   -'  '  ^        ^^ 
•The  prfnlftfj^al  quesiidns  we  h?Lve  to  ask  ourselves  are; 


:)':; 


•    •     '']    what- is' tJieii'^ontApf.  attack? i    ■:•     '■"^';   ^•'    "''''    ' 


fc      .        .  ■  .r   .  ^    c     t  .  r     -   .     - 


'         J  ♦  -     ^  ,.._,.,.  ....  ....•..■.•      »  •  •  -i  ■ "  .;  t( 


What  depth  must  we  attain? 

.   •  ,  -..  '  - '«  .-■•, "'■.■;"i ,"■     ;;  3  V.'        ;.i.  <   "       ■    -»  ■ 

'-    •'  •    ' '^Ii3  theiresi  dip©.P^ion^-^oy  ao^one'di^  pi^i  ^,„  '■ 

0ffor*t  Mposed  .oh 'us?     .^  ;:..'.■.     .h'f..;.:.    .^i:-':".^-'    f  t^'-  •-•  •"•    ■    .;;". 


-2d  —  The'tteahs  *Qf  .!a,ctlon,»  .    .•,,.' u-.<    .  -    ■  .,^, 

Do  they  allow  us  to  attack  along  all  the  front  or 
do  they  obligQ.  us  to,  proceed  by., partial)  af-fen'sive  aet^ons?^  ..  , .. 


3d  —  The 


«<.• 


enemy. :^,^..  .;.,-,  .7;    '"'  ,■  -''-^  \/,,/\      . ,:;  .: :  ^/v^- 

Are  we  certain  that  we  aye> in -front  of  a  principal 
position  of  resistance? 

Do  we  khdw  the  emplacements  of  the  enemy  infantry? 

'•^  ;>o  we  Idhpw  Cjl^^t'^mpl'^^^eiits^cof^ 'tTi^  "^^^^ 

4th  --  The  terrain  over  v/hich  we  must  attack.  ,^ ,  ..,,,r.. 

- :  V.  ■    What ■  is.' 'its,,  general  appearance?'- '■  Very  f r©^' •  of ;' J, ; .. 

eoVei*',*%lth  mahy^'.  pr'Xew,  .  compaf'tmentsi-'  e'tC'.-'i  •■••■  '♦■••'  •  •  '  ;.^','," '; 

Following  the  general  direction  of  attack,  which 
are  the  parts,  seen  from  Jihe- terrestrial; observation  pdstst  ;. 

''    •         '"   ,  "^  '■  --v  •  •■  .'  •' ^"  '■'  ^^^'•'   •;<—:■  '•'    ■' 
What  importance 'have  the  various  inclosures? 

.....,■, ,     ■■■■■     ^i  ■  ;'-.   X 

Make  up  the  plan  of  conquest  of   the  terrain  ff>T 
an  attack  advancing  .aim\;i,l,t.a.neously  on  all 'thei^ifrdht',   and,/\.^^ 
if  it  bei  necessary,  .cut  ,,1^e  ,s.u-cc^';s3lve.  objectiVe-s  irito  ','., 

slices  of  a  width  corresj^pnciing  tO:  the  possible  ^frbht  of       /; 
attack-^f   the  unit.  ...".■  .'"/.'      ''  •        '■"■ 
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THE  COMBINED  DECISION'. 

.     In  the  J&i vision,  the  idea  of  maneuver  generally  reduces 
to  the  fixing  of  the  effectives,  to  be  put-  in'  line  and  the 
choosing  of  a  zone  of  principal  effort. 

1st  -  Effectives  to  be  put  into  actidh»  The  question 
comes  up  only  for  the  infantry. 

*rhe  first  line  will  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  1 
^battalion 'per  550; to  660  yards  of  front. • 

To  determine  the  effectives  to  be  put  into  second  line, 
,  mentally  j:noye  each  ;^'irst  line  battalion  in  its  zone  of 
^^af  i^ ion  '?Ln<^  examine  .into  the  difficulties  it  will  meet  with 
"from  the  pp.int  Qf  ;Tiew  of;    :..'■■'• 

—  the  fire  it  will  meet; 

--  '  the  obstacles  which  may  hinder  its  advance; 

the  islands  of  resistance  it  may  meet. 

.,  ,.  F??om  cons.ideration  of  these  difficulties  weS  Tftay  deduce 
.  the\ lumber,  o.f  battalions  to  be  put  into  second  l-i he  and  the 
moment  at  which  they  may  have  to  go  into  ao-tion. 

.  ,  ;Fi3C-, 'in  accordance  v/ith  this,  the  effectives  of  the 
.  fighting  lin€J  and  its  immediate  reinforcements. 

Sd  —  Zorie  6t   principal  effort 

.•  If  our  means  of  action  do  not  allow  us  to  advance  every- 
.  where,  at  pnce,  go  back  to  the  plan  ot   Conquest  of  the  terrain, 
and  decide  upon  the  zone  in  which  to  make  the  principal 
effort, 

5d  -*  Centralization  of  the  action. 

In  an  attack  on. a  principal  position  of  resistance-- 
unless  we  are  in  cut-up  terrain--  the  action  is  centralized 
by  the  Division  commander,  in  the  sense  that  he  retains  direct 
command  of  his  artillery  and  that  the  guantity  of  artillery 
put  In  support  of  the  various  infantry  units,  varies  from 
one  act  to  the  next. 

.  In- cut-up  terrain,  on  the  contrary,  the  attack  of  the 
Division  may  be  split  up  into  several  juxtaposed  attacks  ,  each 
one  supported  by  a  special  lot  of  artillery. 

•  ?;  The;  Influence  of  ..the  Division  commander  is,  in  this 
ease,  exercised  through  the  directions  of  attack  given  to  each 
of  the  mixed  elements  he  has  constituted. 

4th  --  Successive  objectives, 

■  i'    •  The . successive  objectives  are  marked  out  dependent  on 
several  considerations: 

(a)  They  must  be  separated  from  each  other  by  terrain 
that  is  sufficiently  homogeneous  to  avoid  any  risk  that  the 
movement  be  held  up  at  an  important  point  of  the  front,  which 
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would  cause  dangerous  gaps,  in  continuity  of  action  of  the 
line.  ■'^^---  .-''--■'  :■■  '':  -'  -/■;    ,......^: 

•  "...{■■  .1  .  j.  •  t- 
|b)  The  plan  of  artillery,  f ire  shoulji.  i^lqA  have  to  be 
changed  .to 'any  great  ,e;ttent  durijig ''t){^ '.thai^ch^'^ilj'O^^  one  ob- 
jective ^ttif  another,  ■   /-  .  ;J  ''"''  ;'  ^■•■■■■-r;-:--- 

...  •.'■■'■■'.  ■■■'.' 

•  to)  BaVih  objective  is  cho'sen  so  ais'toglye  as  far  as 
possible;  '  ,       '  /  ' 

:  •.:  '  A  good  Tine' of;'departy.r^'.  fori  the  following  objective; 


>'  t 


-^.v; ;.    ".^>>.>  •      yexurn* 


t'^turft 


A  good  line  of  re.sistance  ^-ixcase  of  an  enemy  offensive 


■■  l.\  ■-■■^r^ 


o  ■ 


I  i  t  >  r.  i.  These '  two ' requirements. .of  ten  contradic;^'  each  other* 
We  shall  choose  the  solution  that  appisars  most'ln  accord 
with  the  later  development  of  the  advance. 

:.-•'  '■  '•  ■  -  ^'-^-^      '^S^RtBlii^rOK  C^'  MfssioNS  AND  ICEANS 

V  1st--  Zbne^s  of  action.'   "/ 

;    We  bell-eve  it' adyi sable  to.  reGomriiQrid  ^thafc  .iio  zones  of 
^  adtiOn  be  marked  out  until^  after  h.avin'g  .f£ked-,riipon  thd 
successive' objectives;  proceeding  otherwise'  would  result 
in  a  mere  diagrammatic  solution. 


1  •• 


•  The  Tiraits  of  th6  zones  "of  'actiori  ot  the  regiments  of 
infantry  in  line  are.  assigned  hy  the.  Dlyision  cominarider 
or  by  the  Coimnander  Vf*- tW'liivisioneL.l  infantry. 

The  rule  o'f.giyin'^  iih.ltk 'in  Tihe^Va  front,  of  action  which  '[ 

■   ';  is  the  narrower  in, propbrt.i on  as  the^'.el'fpr.tijtiaey  have  to  make  , 

■'  Is  Tnore'prolongecli'ap'piies' especially  to "unif;s"; higher  than    ' 

the  Division*   In  the -Division,  and  when' 'it' 'is  a  case  of  -M 

having  to  attack  a  position. of  resistance,  the  front  of      - 

combat  is  Tihed'with^''ii:ljfantry' in  pr'actlcally  a  uniform        ; 

manner;  we  arrange  the  zones  of .action  , in ■ taking  Into  con-    ' 

■  sidera^ion  the  nxirab^f'-bf  units  of  the '/is  t  and..- ?d  line  that 

'.are  tts  lAove 'in  a-giVen  secfcor.    ..  :. 

-   '  '•■  Sd  ^-  Plan  of  t!K^  artillery  fires,'  ; ';  .,,... 

There  are  as  many  plan^  of  artill%r;v^  't'iie   as  there 
are  objectives  to  take.  .,y 

■  '  - '♦  Theor.e  tic  ally  i'  the  Division  commahde'r /should  indicate 
the  dlsftribution'of  fires  in  imniedlat'e  sup]p6rt  of  the 
infantry,  direct  protection,  protection  on  the  flanks. 
Practically,-  In  this  'part  of  the  "book,,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  discuss  only  the  -principal  points-'  zones'" in  which  the 
fire  should  be  particularly  well  ^reiriforde^d, '  preliirfinary 
destructions,  protection  of  the  flanks  of  the  attack,  etc.... 

5d  ~-  Employment  of  tank  is         '.  ,/ 

Questions  relative  to' t|ie  use  of ;  ti;nk'S  are  discussed 
in  the  infantry  course.   Here,  let  us  st^te  it  will  generally 
•be  '^appraprlatfe'  t^-'us'e  th^.  tanks' In 'thfe  zbri^tin  which  the 
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principal  effort  is  being  made;  but  this  is  a  rule  that  is 
:  subject  to  exceptions. 

4th*-  Mutual  support  of  adjacent  infantry  regiTnentJs. 

.  In  the  Blvision,  this  question  may  be  left  to-  the ^ 
^  Commandei* -of  the  figlfiting  line  (the  Commander  of  the  divi- 
sional infantry),..:  .- ; 
"■'  ^        •    -  .  ,  '   ■ 

5th  --  Role  of  resex'y.e  imits..  •  ,  . 

■.  i   '  ■    .  ■  .. 

.  '  \In*  such  an  attack  the.  reservwiare  small.  We  may  antici- 

'.     ,'  pat,e  their  employm^ent:  in  the  case  of:     . 

•  '  -   ■  .         '  •■    •■,  ■     •  .   .  '  ' 

-;-  premature  attrition  on  scan©  poi'nt  of  the  .front.  In 

thisf  case^  taie  reser-u^  may  repla<je 'the  2d  line  troops  that 

have  been  absorbed;  '       ■'  -   .■ 

■'■  ■   >>  ;.;>;•  •* 

'^•Jf ''off elusive 'reaction  by  the  enemy.  If  this  occurs, 
...the  reserves  may  have  to  occupy,  for  the  time' bedhg,  defensive 
•positions  in  rear  of  the  at;fcack  troops. 

'  '■  '■    ■  '  "^c   .,,'    '•.-,.'.     '  ■    ''>''.' 
These  two  missions  are  reconcilablef* 

'     '    '■  v.;  -  .PLAN.  .OF  ATTA^^  OP  :a  POSITION  OP  RESISTANCE 

■■'■••■•,,-;>'.  '       •  ..... 

■■   '   ^..      ■    '    ..Ltre  corps'   ..   -^   *'   '•.... 

.:'•■.■  ■■  .  li 

EXAMINATION  CP  THE  SITUATlOJil  ..  i-.. 

It  is  made  as  in  the  case  of  th'e  divisions;  the  only 
diffei^ence  is  that...ttoe  plan, of  conquest  of  the  terrain  can  be 
made  mdird  fi^feely*  *  *  - 

•  •  »      *  . 

1?HE  COMBINED  DECISrONr-    .  •  ...  . 

1st  **-  Cfehti^aiization  of  ..cdnimana, ';*  "   •  -^v" 

When  we  speak  of  the  centralization  of  command,. v/e  do 
not  mean  that  the  Corps  Commander  has  to  inject  -himself 
into  .•bheyint?^'rio»oaff  airs  of  the  Divisions.  It  is  simply  a 
\  '   questloiQi'^^  de^cdding  whether  the  Divisionis  shall  act  without 

re^latirig''^  theii*  a^j^tionston  one  another  or  whether  their 
actibris'-Sha3.1bLe.(  closely  intertwined.         "... 

^       ,  .  In  the  attack  on  a  position  of  re^istahce,  the  seoQDd 

solutio'h*  <7en6rariy  forces  itself  on  the  Corps  echelon,  except 
in' the  ca'seP^ii?; -terrain  that  has  many 'compartments.   For 
the  ^iirfe^  bea^g/ we  shall  assume  that  it -is  the  solution 

1  ,.    adoptee^.  'j  .  • 


t 


•  r. 


Sd  «-  Combinations  of  directions 

'}■  . .  • 

The  combination  of  directions  "th^t  we  can- make 'in  this 
sbrt  oi'-an  attack  are  .»:^ener.ally  indicated  by  the. lines  maijking 
out  the  successive  objectives  of  the";  attack.      ., 

'  ''  >  5'd--  Effectives  to  put  into  action. 


'M 
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The  attack  of  an  enemy  position  of  res istarioe  demands 
the  igreatesib,  effort  the  Corps,' can  make  during  an  opera- 
tion against  an  enemy  on  the  d'<^fensive*  Consfeiquently  it  Is 
advisable  -to  hold,  divisions  in  reserve  if  we  can  properly 
fiXl-out  t)ie  front  of  attack- in  infantry  a^kd  artil     ■ 

If  the  corps  is  to  attaclf  all  along  its  ft»©n't.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  give  front  line  divisions  a  front  greater 
than  5|300  yards  and  it  tb  even  betH-.er,  %hen:ever  we  can, 
to  not  go  ,. beyond  2,200  to. 2 ^ 760  yards. 

Examination  of  the  terrain  may  furnish  Us  a  different 
Idea  cpncernl^ng  the  width,  when  the  terrain  itself  is  cut 
Ih^d' batux'al  sectors  for  atta^*  But  In  thrs-  case,  even  when 
the  front  is  not  greater  than'6,500  yards ^  it.  lirill  often  be 
advisable  to  put  3  dlvisionq  In  line;  thd  command  will  be 
b^tt^r  exercised, _    ' 

■  4th--  Choice  of  e  zone  of  principal  effort.    " 

This  m^thpd. forces  itjself  on  us  every  time  that  the 
means  in  line  do  hot  perralK  us  to  support'  tlid  attack  all 
along  |;he>. front,  at  the  s,ame  time. 

'«  '.'■■. 

The  plan  of  attack  will  determine  the  initial,  and 
ultimate, zones  of  principal  effort,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  artillery  to  »e  put  into  actfton  in  the  different  periods 

of  the  rhaheuvbr;  ^  , 

ft 

,  Sth"*-  Max'^i?i<|  outpf  the  successive  objectives. 

The  marking  out  of  the  successive.  objecti"^es  aiS  th^ 
corps  echelon  is  naturally  made  more  freely  than  at  the 
Division  echelon." '   '  ^  • 

We  should  be  able  to'  attain  the  first  objective  without 
having  to  displace  the  artillery.   Prom  which,  the  maximum 
limit  will  generially  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,300  to  4,     fl 
-.400  yards.       '  '  ''  ;  ■    r  ,-■  ^  ■  -  •*:-        v 

■  •  ■■   ,  ■  ■  ■!->  r-  i   .... 

l;t.,the  terrain  i^  s6homogenetus  that  there  is  liO  dinger 
of  the  rot^^t^d  movement^  ^eing  stopped  on  part  of  th^  front. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  announod  intermediate  bbjectlvesft 
,If  it  is  not,  we  may  be  bbliged  to  fix  two,  or  several. 
Objectives  before  we  maki  it  displacement  of  tho  artillery. 

/  ,  ^iVh^n  the  front  must  be  captured  by  several  successive 
partial  actions  separated  by  large  dlsplaiJements  of  a.rtillery# 
the  objective  of  each  of  these  attacks  Is  a  corps  objective. 

The  length  of  the  jjauses  on  these  objectives  is  a  function 
-Of  the  causes  which  have  led  us  to  prescribe. tt^ese  pauses, 
.J^  ;^he,  ^.a\ise -i«  for  the  purpose  of  bringllig up,-,  the  artillery, 
we  must  clbseiy  study  the  question.  When  we  have  to  con  ^ 
stitute  lairge  groupings  of  artillery,  we  shall  often  have  to 
make  pauses  of  3  or  4  hours  duration. 

If  the  pause  is  simply  for  the  pur'pose  of  allowing 
two  divisions  to  connect  up,  it  may  be  much  shorter,' 

'  '■"'...  i.;-  :■  ( 

-  .    ■  ( :  V     •  ■  • 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  MISSIONS  AND  MBANS  *^^Uj^;  •  -^^^ i 
Ist  —  Zones  of  action  •'' 
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After  we  have  made  the  plan  of  conquest  of  the  terrain 
and  determined  the  successive  objectives,  the  limits  of  the 
zones  of  action  of  the  Divisions  can  be  chosen  without  diff 1- 
eulty.  We  will  naturally  take  into  consideration  the  rule 
that  consists  in  giving  divisions  fronts  which  arfe  the  more 
narrow  as  the  effort  demanded  of  them  is  more  powerful  op 
longer* 

In  this  way  we  roughly  determine  the  zones  of  action. 
The  exact  trace  of  their  limits  is  made  by  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  mutual  aid  which  must  be  given  by  adjacent 
divisions* 

2d—  Additional  means  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  divisions. 

These  consist  ef  artillery  and  tanks. i 

When  the  zones  of  actions  of  the  divisions  have  been 
blocked  out  we  can  calculate  the  additional  means  necessary 
for  the  divisions. 

Naturally,  these  means  will  vary  during  the  course 
of  an  operation;  they  will  rise  to  a  maximvun,  and  drop 
to  a  minimum.  We  must  give  each  division  at  least  the 
minimum.  For  the  additional  aid,  we  may  recall  to  mind  that 
there  are  three  methods  to  be  cembined  in  so  far  as  concerns 
the  artillery:   support  of  the  corps  artillery,  distribution 
6f  additional  means,  support  of  the  artillery  of  the 
adjacent  divisions.   The  plan  of  this  coordination  of  artillery 
effort  is  made  by  the  commander  of  the  corps  artillejry. 

3d.  —  Mutual  aid  of  adjacent  divisions. 

^e  fir^t  mfethod  presentlhg  itself  to  our  minds  is 
that  cif  pi*escritt(ing  combined  actions.  This  method  is  not 
to  be  rejected,  but,  as  it  prfesfenta  certain  difficulties 
in  application,  v/e  cannot,  fbi*  thfe  moment,  consider  it. 

Other  methods  may  be  employed < 

First,  the  supporting  actions  6f  artlllet-y  th&t  have 
just  been  mentioned^ 

Next,  the  lines  of  the  successive  objectives,  which 
will  be  changed,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  allow  the  dlvi^ 
flULons  to  mutually  cover,  flank  and  support  one  another. 

Pinally,  the  definite  marking  of  the  limits  of  the 
zones  of  action,  which  must  be  done  so  as  to  avoid  leaving 
strong  points  astraddle  the  limit  of  action  of  two  divisions. 

APPLICATIONS 

For  applications  of  the  above,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  SketchesNos  43  and  44  on  which  have  been  placed,  for  a 
corps  of  3  divisions  (total  of  84  batteries),  attacking  in 
a  zone  of  action  of  about  8,800  yards: 

—  the  successive  corps  objectives; 

—  the  dispositions  of  all  the  infantry  (by  battalion) 
and  all  the  artillery  (by  battalion  ) 

•  ••  the  plan  of  artillery  fires,  shown  by  battalion,  at 
the  moment  of  the  start  of  the  attack  in  the  1st  (Sketch 
Nor.  43)  and  2d  (Sketch  No  44)  phases. 
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GE^PTER3V 

PRELIMINARIES  OP  DEFENSIVE  COMBAT 

NECESSITY  OF  A  COVERING  FORCE  POR  THE  POSITION  OF  RESISTANCE 
1' 

The  poaitioij  of  resistance,  such  as  we  have  described 
in  Chapter  II  should  not  be  completely  occupied  all  the 
time,  particularly  when  the  enemy  is  not  ready  to  attack. 

.  -Moreover,  its  organization  requires  the  execution  of 
many  works,  which  obliges  us  to  employ  the  troops  away 
from  their  normal  combat  emplacements. 

Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  special  dispositions 
to  cover  the  princip&l  positions.  This  is  ,the  role  of  the 
outposts. 

HOEEJS'OP  THE  COVERING  FORCE 

,    The  demaiids  we  make  on  the  Qovering  force  are  quite 
vSiriatole  and  depend  on  the  situation  and  needs  of  the  moment. - 

So^  the  troops  charged  with  this  role  may  be  given  all 
or  a  part  of  the  following  missions:  • 

1st  —  Give  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  if 
he  is  still  distant  when  we  decide  to  take  up  the  defensive. 

2d  ••«  Cover  the  position  of  resistance,  that  is  to  say, 
give  the  main  body  the  time  necessary  to  make  its  dispositions 
for  combat  --  a  time  which, naturally,  varies  greatly  according 
to  whether  or  not  the  means  are  at  our  'disposition  — ,  and 
enable  us  to  execute  the  works  under  proper  conditions  of 
security; 


Sd  — .  Stop  weak  attacks  of  the  enemy; 


•  4th  —  In  case  of  a  strong  attack  of  the  enemy,  the 
mission  given  will  be,  sometimes,  to  withdraw  after  a  combat 
Of  more  or  less  duration,  and  sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
to  fight  on  the  spot,  in  liaison  with  the  principal  position. 
■     '  '.■*'■ 

The  first  two  missions  are  at  all  times,  the  duty  of 
the  outposts;  the  last  two  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
precise  orders  of  the  command. 

First,  we  shall  examine  the  main  outlines  of  a  theoretical 
covering  disposition;  we  shall  then  study  its  adaptation  and 
Its  functioning. 

THE  OUTPOST  POSITION 

The  solution  most  generally  adopted  for  covering  the 
principal  position,  consists  of  creating  an  advanced  posi- 
tion called  the  outpost  position.  ' 

The  infantry  of  this  position  m\^st  be  susceptible  of 
being  effectively  supported  by  at  le.-vst  a  part  of  the  arts 
illery  intended  for  the  defenie  of  the  pi'incipc.l  porsition. 
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From  this  it  results,  that  the  outpost  position  should  not 
be  inoi»e  than  S,300  or  4,400  yards  in  front  of  the  position 
of  resistance  (Do  not  confuse  -effeistive  range  and  maximum 
range). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  iilsy  its  covering  role, 
it  should  protect  the  principal  position  from  the  fire  of 
enemy  infantry  and  trench  artillery,  which,  on  average 
terrain,  fixes  its  minimum  distance  at  1,650  or  2,200  yards. 

■;.  'The  effectives,  naturally,  are  yeijy- much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  principal  positions;  they  are  .limited  by.  the 
amount  we  have -at- our  disposition.,  and  cannot,  except  in 
unusual  cases,  exceed  two  or  three  battalions  per  Division, 
in.reality, '  we  cannot  count  on  .the  units  of  the  outposts 

coming  to  cooperate  In  the  defense -of  the  principal  position. 
The  garrisons  of  these  two  positions  must  be.  distinct,  we 

can,  at  the  most,  cal.l  upon  the  outpost  troops  that  have 
fallen  back  to  add  themselves: tX)';the  strength  of  the  partial 
reserves  of  the  Division. 

If  the  outposts  arb  to  resist,  we  may  assume  that  one 
battalion  on  favorable  terrain  can  resist  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  on  a  froht  of  2,750  yards. 

We  cani  of  course,  go  below  this  figure  if  the  outposts 
have  only  a  mission  of  surveillance. 

How  shall  the  outpost  position  be  occupied? 

In  order  to  play  its  rolfe  of  a  stopping  positioni  it, 
like  the  principal  position,  must  offer  a  barrier  of  con- 
tinuous fires,  and,  if  f)6ssible,  mixed  --  that  is  to  say, 
combined  infantry  and  artillery  fires.  Continuity  of  the 
infantry  barrage  is  necessary  if  we  wish  to  prevent  infil- 
tration of  .the  enemy  into  the  position. 

In  favorable  terrain,  it  will  be  desirable  to  have 
the  outpost  Infantry  itself  distributed  in  depth.  But,  on 
account  of  its  small  number  of  effectives,  it  vulnerability 
is  low,  and  echeloning  is  less  necessary  than  on  the 
principal  position.  The  establishing  of  a  barrage  of 
continuous  fires  should  come  before  any  other  'consideration. 

The  partial  reserves  will  generally  be  weak  when  the 
resistance  of  the  outpost  will  depend  principally  on  its 
fire.  They  will  chiefly  act  as  echelons  and  will  be 
placed  at  points  favorable  to  facilitating  the  eventual 
falling  bar.k  of  the  outposts. 

COVERING  OF  THE  OUTPOST  POSITION  (Sketch  No. 23) 

When  the  distance  of  the  enemy  allows  it,  the  outpost 
position  itself  has  a  special  covering  force*'  This  cover- 
ing force  duty  is  performed  by  the  cavalry  and. some  few 
elements  of  infantry-.   -  -  ,    ■  ■;  ;,v  .,  :: 

The  infantry  elements  in  fr6nt  of  the '..outpost  position 
will  be  too -small  to  form  a  continuous  front .v,  Thfey  may, 
in  uncovered  ground,  be  pushed  forward  t^  a  dis-tiaaQe  of 

/Ikb  .  ^  ,,  xpl\ 
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2,200  or  5,300  yards.  Their  mission  will  be  to  watch  the 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  battlefield  for  the  outpost 
position.  Tliey  may  also  serv6  as  support  points  for  the 
cavalry  in  case  the  latter  should  be  pushed  too  hard  by 
the  enemy  Cavalry, 

The  infantry  dispositions  are  extended  forward  by  the 
divisional  or  corps  cavalry,  which  may,  for  example,  have: 

.  ,  --  patrols  or  scouts  3,300  or  4,400  yards  in  front  of 
the  Xirpt  elements  of  the  infantry  covering  force; 

—'stronger  elements,  or  the  fngtin  body,  abreast  of 
these,  first,  elements,,  . 

The  cavalry,  riatuf ally,  will  push  forward  reconnais- 
ianceato  a  greater  distance*;  but  these  reconnaissances 
cannp,t  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  outpost 
proper i,         \ 

,  OUTPOST  DISPOSITIONS  AS  A  WHOLE  (Sketch  No. 23) 

To  sum  up,  as  long  as  the  eneiriy  is  diistAnt,  the 
outpost  disposition,  v/orking  forward  from  the  barrier  of 
conibined  fires  of  the  principal  position,  will  comprise: 

1st  —  An  unoccupied  zone,  1,100  to  3,300  yards  deep, 
subjected  simply  to  the  artillery  fires  of  the  defense; 

2d  —  .The,  outpost  position,  sometimes  linear,  some- 
times moi*fe  or  le^s  deep; 

3d  —  2,200  to  3,300'  yards  in  front,  isolated  detach- 
ments of  infantry  and  small  cavalry  units; 

4th  —  Lastly,  farther  to,  the  front,  cavalry  scouts* 

These  various  elements  may,  in  case  of  necessity, 
be  supported  by  the  fires  of  the  long  and  middle  range 
artillery,  as  'shown  by  the  fires  marked  on  Sketch  No. 31, 
;and  which  correspond  to  the  maxlmuiii  range  of  the  artillery 
installed  behind  the  position  of  resistance..  However,  we 
must  use  these  fires  very  prudently  in  order  not  to 
prematurely  give  away  the  battery  emplacements. 

Such,  in  its  main  lines,  is  the  ensemble  of  the  disposi« 
"tions;.  .We  must  now  examine  into  •the  modifications  of  these 
general  given  quantities  under  the  influence  of  the 
.principle  variables  of  th^  situsLtion. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MISSION' 

Unlike  the  principal  position,  the  outpost  has  no 
possibility  of  indefinite  resistance,  hence  the  mission 
should  fix  the  dura;tion  of  resistance  by  the  outpost  in 
case  of  attack  by  the  enemy.  Farther  on,  we  shall  see- 
upon  what  we  o.an  ba^se  ourselves  in  fixing  this  duration. 
:F6r  the  moment',  it' -^is  sufficient  for 'us  to  note  that  it 
will  generally  be  limited. 
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.     .  :     ppom  tli^iS,   it  results  that  we  must  arran^jB; for. -the  ^ 

^outposts:       '''■/'■'-'.  ..      ^•-..;  •  -'r'^.r^^- '"-•^■■^'^.'^'■■^ 

'•''",     ;' -r-. a  pl^n  of-- defense;- '/.■.,;•;;,  V      '■'.'['..-C"'''-''^'    '■•' 
/V^  *.»>r  plan,  of-- vi4thdrawaX*; '■';'\. .,-;,'-;- :\.  ■-./,;,,   ■ 

V"  "^^oV  the  plan  of  defense,  relativeiy  speaking,  the 
methods;  to  be  applied  are*  tho_^e  ^pointed  but^  in  Chapter  II. 

"••■•  _  i  ihe  plan  Qf  withdrawal  may  include  mbvements  within 
-'View  bf  the  eriemy.^  Now  a  movement  under  the ste:  conditions 

is,  possible  only  if  we  have  gained  superiority -of  fire  over 
•  the  eneiiiy*  Consequently,  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  outposts, 
we  must  make  up  a  plan  of «f ires  arranged  to  blind  the  enemy 
infantry  elements  which  might  have  under  its  observation 
*the; uncovered  zones  which  our  withdrawing  troops  will  be 
obliged  to  cros is,  '  .      .  , 

'■  ^  :  \,:'    ■'.■■-'  '   ■  i   -      ■■''•'  ■  "  ■      '"•■.., 

'■■  "■\;, It  may  happen  that  the  disposition's  to  be'ijifiide  when 
we  iri'tend  jto  resist  are  ver^  different  from  ^thpse  to  be 

.••.mad:e  wjien  we'  intend  to  withdraw.     In  this  case,    the 
command  must  malce  up  its  mind  and  choose  biS l^we en  the  two 

•vmissions,.-       ■-.  '"■• 

■^ni-.'/r..:    '%.^r-'-t     ■  IlJPLtMCE  OF  THE  TERRAIN  '.^.^  ;,..; 

■;'--i?he  nature  of  the 'terrain  has  an  influence' on  the 
Gho' ice  and  the  depth  of  the  outpost  position/as  well  as  qn 
its  occupation, a^d  the  mannei:*  .of  withdrawal  of  the  troops. 


1st  — 


Choice  of  the  posifciohi 


:  'i ..      We;  have  said  that  the  terrain  could  be  marked  out 
in  succesklvife^,  lines  of  observation  post s.,rc  each  line  cor- 
responding 'tb'a  given  position*  When*  these:  line^.  of 
objservati^on. -posts  .are  suitably  spaced  (3^300  to  4,400     ^, 
yards)  we'^will,  naturally,  be  induced*  to  han^  on  them    ami 


*i  sthee -prin-cipgkl  elements  of  the  covering  dispositions i 

Thus,  the  outpost  position  will  be  pl&'O^d  on  the  first 
•>■'*''"'  -^' ^  ;line  of  observation  posts  in  front  of  the  princii)al  posi- 
ti   .'t  ion  find  the  line  of  surveillance. .of  the.  cavalry  "on  the 

^:  >^  secciiid  ."one .  -  .  ■/■"■'"  ■'■ -n. '■...: '. 


J  f-if. 


2d  «- .  Depth  of  the  outpost  position.. 

r:oi,;^wjien  the  'outpost  position  is  hobke<3.'.on  "bo  a  line  of 
observe tip^i  posts,  the  infantry'—  in  order  ,;l^o  secure  dis- 
tant observation  —  is  often  obliged  to  pl:ac^Vltse;Lf  in 
front  of  that  "line,  and  its.' position  determines  the 
position  of.  «the,  stopping' fires  of  the  artillery. 

But  when^the  infantiry  will  have,  to  execute-  its  move- 
ment in.  withdi^awsil,  the 'artillery  cannot  fus0  observed  , 
fire  in  front  of  the  crest  of  the  obsei?vation  posts;  it  is 
to  this!  crest,  itself  that  it  must  brihg  baok  its  stopping-  •:' 
fires  in  order  to  protect  the  withdrawal  of  the'  infantry ,• 
and  this  ..V.  will  be  possible  only  wheiv  t&e  .inf  ajiiii'j.. shan  ;have 
arrived  at  a  certain  distance  this::fsifie.6t:^h^:.cr^t.  'O^is 
time,  it  is  up  to  the  infantry  to  y-p^u).4te^i^^^^^  ,^ 

the  possibilities  of  the  artillery*.  , 
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Thus,  for  the  outpost  position,,  we  will  have: 

•  -'•  a  forward  limit,  corresponding  to  .fhe  line  most 
favorable  for  the  development  of  infantry, fire; 

'['■''■^^   a -rear  limit,  corresponding  to  the  line  beginning 
'  -With  V/hich  the  movement  in  withdrawal  ca'ii  'be.protected 
by  the  artillery,  '  , 

Between  these  two  limits,  the  infahtry>' for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  must  depend  on  itsel-f ,  anj.  move  itself 
from  the  forward  limit  to* the  rear  limit  by /utilizing 
.  the  existing  cover  and  the  natural  channeiis  /  of  movement. 
■  '^ !'-    -■•■'■       -        f  •  . 
^    3d  —  Occupation  of  the  outpost  liosition,  ■. 

In  terrain  that  is  covered.  o.r.  that  has  many  com- 
partments (similar,  for  example,  to "  th=at  shown  in  Sketch 

.Nb.8)  ease  of  withdrawal  is  facilitated,  but  at  the  same 
tifcms.,  the  depth  and  width  Of  the  fields  of  fire  are 
diminished.  On  one  hand,  the •infantry-  is  obliged  to  take 
up  dispositions  of  a  more  linear  hat\ire,^.on  the  other 
hand  it  is  obliged  to.  accept  gaps  in  it  is.  barrier  of  fires, 

• Ih  this  case,  it  is  advisable  to  go  back  to  the  system  of 
nbn«»continuous  outposts  which  was  used  to  a  great  extent 
bef6re  the  Wdr.  It  had  defensive. points,  more  or  less 
i^lated,  occupied  by  special  garrisons  —  the  supports. 

•5?ne  line  of  supports  formed  the  line  of^.-resistance  of 
the. outposts  and,  as  these  defensive  points  were  liable 
to  be  surrounded  in  case  of  attack,  an  "outpost  reserve" 

.  w?is  constituted  with  a  view  to  aiding  them  or  picking  up 
what  was  left  of  them. 

■■'-■■  '*■'■■''' 

4th  —  Withdrawal  of  the  outposts. 

We  have  said  that  a  plan  of  ai»tiriery  fires  for 
support  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  outposts  should  l;)e  mad© 
UPf 

.  In  the  withdrav/al  we  may  expect  that  many  difficulties 
in  liaison  will  occur.  \t   will  be  desirable,  every  time 
that  it  is  possible,  to  canalize  the  movement  of  withdrav;- 
ing  units  into  existing  avenues  so  as  to  diminish  the 
amount  and  the  extent  of  the  protection  fires  to  bQ 
demanded  of  the  artillery,  at  the  same  time  opening  up, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  fires  of  the  principal  position. 

Moreover,  as  long  as  the  assailant  has  not  passed 
the  line  of  the  observation  posts  (of  the  outpost  -<-  Tr.), 
it  is  useless  to  give  great  depth  to  the  fire  —  a  linear 
barrage  is  sufficient. 

,  ^  INFLtJENCE  OF  TJE  FRONT  OF  ACTION. 

In  general,  when  the  front  of  action  of  a  battalion 
is  not  greater  than  2,200  to  2,750  yards,  it  is  generally 
possible, for  it  to  constitute  a  barrier  of  continuous 
fires  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  a  certain  amount  of 
depth  in  its  dispositions ► 
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But,  Should  the  front  extendi  the  ba5:»rier  of  fires 
would  become  too  thin  and  fragile  to  enable  us  to  trust 
in.lt. 

:■■.■  In   this  case  We  must  resign  ourselve«  to  a  system 
pf ;  discbhtinuous  fires,.  ,  ..  ' 

'.   tt  would,  however,  be  dangerous  to  spread  out  the 
battalions  too  far;  because  the  battalion  is  the  combat 
unit  and  it  must  be  possible  to  exercise  command  of  it. 
It  appears  preferable  to  accept  the  existence  of  gaps 
between  battalions. 

In  this  case,  the  r61e  of  the  higher  command  is  to 
fix,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  zones  to  which  it  attaches 
the  most  importance.  Resistance  will  be  organized  in  these 
zones  only  —  the  others  will  be  simply  observed. 

Extension  of  the  front  has  further  .influence  on  the 
.centralizatipn  of  command  iai  the  outpost.  When  the  front 
is  greatly 'extended  it  becomes  nescessar'y  to  divide  it 
into  s.ec tors,  each  having  a  special  commander. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SITIJATION  OF,  THE)' ENW. 

When  the  enemy  appears,  he  pushes  in,  pro'grea si vely, 
the  advanced  cavalry  and  infantry  elements'i  then  he  comes 
into;  Contact  with  the  outpost  jposition  proper. 

As  soon  as  one  line  is  approached  by  the  enemy  the 
next  line  i9  alerted  and  holds  itself  in  readiness  to 
fight*     .  , 

The  problem. becomes  difficult  only,  when  the  enemy 
arrives  in  front  of  the  outpost  position  itself. 

We  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  fstct,  foresee  what  the 
first  attack  of  the  enemy  will  be.  Two  hypotheses  are 
possible.  The  enemy  will  attack  with  either  weak  means  or 
powerful  means*  .  ■-..- 

How  it  is  not  advantageous  to  evacuate  the  outpost 
position  on  a  weak  attack,  because  we  would  thus  uncover 
at  least  a  part  of  the  principal  pOSition,^nd  as  a  result, 
all  movement  and  consequently  all  work  in  this,  part  would 
become  impossible.  .  " 

Therefore  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to- demand  of  the 
outposts  that,  they  resist  an  attack  by  the;  enemy.  But 
in  what  form  shall  w©  demand  it?  . 

To  distinguish  between  a  ^weak  atlpack  and  a  powerful 
attack  is  very  difficult  for  troops  that  are  taken  under 
fire  by  the  assailant.  Very  often  we  can  tell  only  after 
the  event,  after  we  have  seen  the  result;  oVtained'i  The 
most  important  perceptible  indication- i's- the  iw5;dth  of  the 
front  that  is  attacked*  -  But  tHe .troops  included  in   the 
attack  cannot,  determine  this  width  themselves-,  f-^he  command 
only,  in  rear-,  is  able  to  infori9,:itself  on  and, /conse- 
quently, estimate  the  value  of,  the  attack. 
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Consequently,  it  is  generally  fallacious  to  give  out- 
posts the  order  to  hold  against  a  weak  attack  and  to  with- 
draw before  a  strong  attack*   In  case  of  attack  —  be  it 
weak  or  powerful  —  all  that  the  outposts  can  dO;  is; 

«.*»  either  to  hold; 

-•>-  or  to  withdraw; 

—  or,  if  absolutely  necessary,  to  hold  for  a  pre- 
determined length  of  time  attd  then  attempt  to  withdraw, 

.  In  the  first  cfese,  evet^y  effort  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  forward  limit  of  the  outpost  position. 

In  th©  seccihd  case,  every  effort  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  rear  limit  of  the  outpost  position. 

In  the  third  case,  the  effort  is  spread  out  between 
the  two  positions. 

The  first  two  solutions  can,  be  used.  T^e   third  has 
all  the  risks  of  a  complicated  and  nearly  unmanageable 
operation. 

In.' other  .words,  the  estimating  of  the  force  of  the 
attack  cannot  be  delegated  to  the  outposts  -^^   it  is  the 
duty  of  the  command  to  judge,  in  advance,  whether  it  risks 
more  in  ordering  the  outposts  to  hold  or  to  withdraw. 

The  formula  which  consists  of  giving  the  outposts  the 
order  to  hold  as  long  as  they  can, , and  then  withdraw,  is 
not  any  better.  For  the  obligation  of  holding  as  long  as 
possible  brings  in  the  military  honor  of  the  executant^. 
.Now,  WQ  know  to  a  certainty  that  we  have  done  all  that  is 
possible  only  when  it  is  too  late  to  get  away,  Essactically 
speaking,  we  have  simply  the  choice  of  leaving  too  soon  or 
leaving  too  late.  The  command  has  no  right  to  subject  its 
subordinates  to  such  a  conflict  of  duties,'  .'The  outposts 
must  "receive  a  simple  and  precise  mission  in' case  of  attack; 
withdraw,  or  defend  in  place"  (Instructions  for  the 
Employment  .of  Large  Units,  No. 160), 

-    .Does  this  mean  that  the  situation  of  the  enemy  is 
without  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  outposts?  No, 
but  it  acts  only  indirectly.  The  variations  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  enemy  influence,  first,  the  mission  to  be  given 

:.to  the  outposts  and  afterward  only,  in  an  indirect  way,  the 
conduct  of  the  advance  pas  ts" themselves, 

..  ■  The  principal  element  in  the  decision  of  the  command| 
as  concerns  the  enemy,  will  be  the  importance  of  the 
-pre-parations  'for  attack  and,  lacking  precise  indications, 
thd  time  which  the  enemy  has  had  in  which  to  make  disposi- 
tions of  his  means  i' 

.  '   In  this  way,  the  mission  of  the  outposts  may  vary  in  the 
-course  .of  the  same  operation-   It  may  be  resolutely  defen- 
sive when  the  enowy,  coning  into  contact,  has  as  yet  only 
feeble  means  at  his  disposition.  Then,  after  a  certain 
period  of  time  has  gene  by,  and  the  a:-;sailant  has  been 
able  to  bring  up  greater  meam,  the  withdrawing  mission 
may  be  substituted  for  the  resisting  mission, 
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OUTPOSTS  DURII^G  THE  WAR,  OF.  1914-1918  ,  ,: 

During'  the  first  ye'a3*s  of  tiie  late  war ,  .  the  outpo sts 
had  nearly  disappeared.  A's  a  matter  of  fact,  we  wished  to, 
at  .any  cost,  maintain  the,,  integrity  of  our  first  line. 
•The  position  of  resistance  was  in.  iniinediate  contact 
with  the  enemy  and  there  y/as  not  >oom 'In  front  of  it  for 
an  outpost  position.    • '*  •■  :  ' 

,  But  in , 1918,  the  Hi£h  Command  made  the  decision 
(In 'case  of  serious  attack  by  the  .enemy)  to  accept  "battle 
on.  a,  position  of  resistance  farther  in  rear,  and  we  again 
saw  re^appear  the  ideas  pf  a  covering  forfre  and  outposts. 

'.Although  the  solutibhsi  adopted  still  preserve  some 
trace  of  pre-^ious  dispositions,  and,  in  additJLon,  kear, 
more  or  less,  the  marks  of  the  preoccupa^.ion$,  of  the 
moment,. we  may  say  that  "toward  the  middle ■ of  1918,  the 
•  evolution*  is  finished  and  that  the  m.easpres  taken  are 
s6h6ibly  those  advocated  by  our  presentVr^S^iatipns. 
As. an  example,  we  give  here  an  extract'  of  .:the,  plan  of 
defense  of  the  First  Army  at  the  date  of;  July  20j>  1918. 

EXTRACT  OP  THE  PLAN  OF  DEFENSE-  OF  THE  FIRST  ARMY.  IN  JULY 

::^ '.•■;, i.  V         1918;' (SKETCH  No.  20).'.y:\  w; 

GENERAL  MISSION  OF'  THE  ARMY  AND  DEFINrTlbN  'oF  ''iM  POSITION 

OF  RESISTANCE,  -v 


-  The!  Firfft  Army  has  "a  defensive  mission.;  :,  ■',!:' 

^  In  exectitipn  of.  the  orders  of  the  General  commanding 
the  Gro.up  of  Reserve  .Armies^  the . First  Army  must*  at  all 
costs,  stop  the  enemy  on  a  position,  •  called' po.Sji^tion  of 
resistance,  chosen  so  as  to,  in  great  parti  ^^.cape  from 
th^.  fire,  of  the ■ enemy  preparation.  ,  ■ the  troopS-  a^e 
echeloned  in  depth,  in  each  s.^ctor,  but  the  figliii  must  be 
made  on  the  positiqn.of  resistance  with  all-the  farcea« 

,  ■   The  position  of  re.sistance  of  the  Firist;  Army,  is 
defined  by  the  line:  Cachy— Gentelles-^Thegiy-alimont— 
^  Ha  ill  e  s-  -Bo  i  s  105  -  -Boa  vre  1  -  -Mer  v  i  11  e  -  -Lpl?  vi*  edhy^  "Sour  don-  - 
Esclalnvillers-.-£;oullemell8— Viller■s-Tournelle*TBroyes— 
Welles^-Pe^e■nnes-•-P^?Heres  (liaison  With  the.  Third  Army) • 

;  The,  position  of  resistance,  distajat  from  the  front 
in  the  southern  part,  is  nearer  to  the  front  on  the  Rouvrel 
plat€f'a(^  and  in  the  region  of  Villers-Bret.6nheux,  where  it 
is, particularly  impPrtant  ta  stop  any. enemy\ advance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  a  slight  ; German  advance  on 
the  VillerS"Bretonneux  plateau. would  place  Amiens  under 
direct  observation  of  the  enemy  field  artillery;  likewise, 
if '  the  enemy  succeeded  in  advancing  its  lines  upon  the 
Rouvrel  plateau,  it  would  interrupt,  communications  to  the 
south  of  Amiens  and  take  the  def ensegrpf  Viilers-Bretonneux 
in  reverse.  ■ '\   ,,:^V,v,1,-?k'/^/  ■ 


>-■c,^- 
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Finally,  this  region  is  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  French  and  British  fronts;  consequently,  any  tfeck- 
ward  movement  of  the  left  flank  of  the  First  Army  would 
risk  a  withdrawal  of  the  British  .right. 

The  plateaus  of  Rouvrel  and  Villers-Bretonneux, 
therefore, -are  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  front  of 
the  Artny^  In  addition,  they  have  a  reciproral  actioi^ 
one  upon  the  other,  on  account  of  the  square  formation 
of  the  front;  the  Bouvrel  plateau  enables  use  of 
enfilade  fires  in  the: valley  of  the  Luce  and  flanking 
all  the  southern  part  of  the  Villers^Bretonneux  plateau. 
The  possession  of  this  latter  allows  our  batteries  to 
!,eijfilade  the  valley^pf  the  Avre.and  to  flank.^the  front  to 
the  south  of  Hailles,  ,  ■^^nally,we  can'  brin'g  kbout  a  power- 
fuJLf  concentration  of  fire  $  on  .  the"  German  observation  posts 
and  batteries  of  Knbb  lib  (nor):h  of  Moreuil)„"' •" 


^i  ..  .Conversely,  the  dei^yded  region  to  the  north  of 
the  Luce  is"  exposed  to"  tW  fires  of  the  German  batteries 
established  in.  a  half-circle  on  the.  front:  Moreuil— 
De.muin— liar  eel  cave/  ;  -, ' 

To  the  south  of  the  Bois  de  l^Arri^re-Cour,  the  front 
moves  away  ^from.  the  railv/ay  line  of  the  Foye,  especially 
at  the  extreme  "right,  where  an  enemy  at ta'ck  would  not 
injmediately  strike  a  sensitive  point. 


CONDUCT  OF  COMBAT 

i.Aj.t*  The  troops  occupying  the  fir's t  position  must 
consider  themselves  as  outposts,  having  the  mission  of 
insuring  the  integrity  of  the  front  against  patrols  and 
raids,  and  obligiriig  the  enemy  to  put  on -a  regular  attack 
if  he  wishes  to  cross  the  outposts. 

The  position  of  resistance  must  be  held  at  any 
cost.  Any  position  lost  must  be  retaken  • 

Security  garrisons  are  designated  to  at  all  times 
occupy  the  intermediete  and  the  2d  position. 

INSTRUCTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  OUTPOSTS 

1.  —  The  outposts  occupy  the  first  position  at  all 
times,  with" the  mission  of  maintaining  contact  with  the 
enemy  and  holding  this  position  against- raids  and  un- 
expected attacks.  . 

Their  strength  has  been  fixed  by  special  orders; 
it  variea  with  ccnditions  and  the  degree  * 6f  advancement 
of  the  works,  of  v;hich  the  Corps  Commanders  are"  the 
Judges*  I  Irs^-;^': 

.  •  ■  i  ■      •  .' 

Barrages,  concentrations,  counteroff^bnsive  prepara* 
tions  support  the  defense  of  the  outposts*' ' "  -- 
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2,  —  When  a  general  .attack  is  probable,  the  army 
(Flr.isi.t  -  Tr,)  •  oommander  ^iyes  the. order  to,  put  j.iijto 
eff'ect  the  alert  dispositions  arraneed  foKtM^Seferise. 

_As  concerns  the  outposts-,  these  dispositions  will  be 

as  .,fpllQW-s:''.  '  ''',/'■  ''■'''"'' 

"^hfe  outposts,  brought  up  to  the  effective  strength 
contemplated  for  each  sector,  occupy  the  first  position. 

"fhe  outposts  proper  (petits  poates  =• outposts  proper) 
are  pn  the  .Surveillance  parallel,  the  combat  parallel  or  the 
support r  par al le  1  .' 

The  supports  are  on  a  line  called  "line  of  resist- 
ance of  the.'Qutpasts",  which  will  often  be  the  same  as  the 
parallel  of  "re'duits"  (parallel  in  which  the  .final  resist- 
ance is,  made, —-Tr. )      /^.''•'■■"   .  '  ■■■■',       "<'.. 

'*'^.'.'  This  line  is  marked,  out  -by^'.  ;•.,'.  (See  Sketch)., 

■'■..■•■■).,.   ■-.''.■       ■■  -  , '  ,  .    ....    ■  J .. 

On  .thii?  line,  the  3uppor.ti  must  not  be  spread  but, 
but  mUst  be  grouped  by  companies,  or  half-con^panies  .  so  that 
the  jfjropps  are  well  in  hand;.- they  should,  when  it  is 
possibij^^^^pccupy  defensive  points  organized  for  prqlpnged 
resistance'  even  after  being  surrounded*  ,.     ;  .   . 

The' plan  .for  employment  bf  the  artillery /.contemplates 
fires  to  suppbrt  the  defense  of  the  outpostsV 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  OUTPOSTS 

2a.st  Gorpi^  (37th  Division  .  .  .,.  •  .7  companies 
.,;,,,_  ....      (42d  Division  ,,  ,  •  '.  .  .5  companies 


« i>> 


'■.9th,  Corps   {seth  Division  ....  .  .  «6  companies  .. 

,.;...,  I  C;  '  .        (15th  Colonial  Division.  ,8  companies 
''■',,  /    .  .v^d   Division  ...  ,  .  ,9  companies 

.  ,  .,,l,Qth.- Corps   (152d  Division  .  .  ,  •  ,  ..4-  companies 

"^  ^ '_  . /\-      ■         (i66th  Division  ...  .  ...  .5  cbmpanies 

(60th  Division  .  '.  •  •  •  .6.  companies 

list   O^/THS,  OuWoST  POSIT,ION  TO  BREAK  UP  THE  .feNSiyDf.  ATTACK. 

(Sketches  No s. 25  to  30) 


r  f: 


-  .   The  regulations  .  contemplate  (Art. 129,)  t^iat  we  can 
use  the  outpost  position  to  break  up' the  attack  of  the 

enemy,  '  .    :'  '  ,  .  .,„_\  .; 

Dlsassociation  of  the  front*  of  attack  in  this  sense 
df  its  width  will  result,  from  the  inequalities  of  resist-.', 
ance  encountered  by ,  the  attack-,  I.n  order-tp-* develop  these  ,. 
inequalities  it  is"  necessary  that' the  defense^  Vi^s^elf 
present  a  noncontinuous  front  to- 'the 'attack^/,. ..^We-shall 
secure  this  result  by  raaintainihg' in  the  outpos't  position 
•?-  after  the.  withdrawal,  of  the  troops,  -f-_s-Ojii0  islarvds  of 
resistance  which  will  have-the  .mission-  of  >acc^p-ting  combat 

with  no  idea  of  withdrawal^  -and  which  mi:ist  ^oid  to  the 

.  ■■  •  .  -»■■     '•  ■■  r  ■ 

/,..  .     •-  '^;iA%\  _:■„      ,   ... 
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last  extremity*  -  The  presence  of  these  Islands  will  creates 
gaps  in  the  front  of  the  attacking  force,  v;hich  v/ill  bring 
about  the  desired  dislocation. 

This  solution  was  brilliantly  applied  by  the  Fourth 
French  Army  on  the  l^th  of  July,  1918»  • 

They  had  been  ready  to  receive  the  attack  for  several 
days.  Beginning  v/ith  the  15th  of  July,  the  first  line  was 
evacuated  every  night  and  the  following  withdrawal  dis- 
positions, arranged  for  in  the  plan  cK*  defense,  were  taken 
up: 

In  each  regimental  sub-sector,  one  and  one-half  com- 
panies, at  the  maximum,  were  echeloned  in  the  covering 
position;  2,  3-,  or  4  half-sections  in  the  centers  of 
resistance  of  the  1st  line  (covering  themselves  by  patrols )j 
one  company  in  a  center  of  resistance  in  rear. 

The  role  of  these  elements  was  as  follows: 

1st  -  Inform  the  command  and  the  artillery  of  the 
starting  of  the  enemy  attack; 

2d  -  Break  up  the  assault  waves  of  the  enemy  and 
oianalize  their  flov/. 

This  infantry  maneuver  was  arranged  with  a  view  to 
keeping  the  enemy  under  the  fires  of  artillery  during  the 
entire  time  its  attack  dispositions  would  take  in  passing 
over  the  terrain  yielded  by  our  covering  force  and  to 
allov;  of  the  readjustj.ng  of  the  artillery  fires  on  the 
head  of  this  attack,  by  means  of  the  signals  or  informa- 
tion transmitted  by  the  successive  echelons  of  our 
infantry. 

The  system  of  artillery  fires  would  Include  preventi'cer 

fires  (cotmterpreparation,  interdiction,  etc )  and 

stopping  fires.  These  latter  were  themselves  divided  into 
five  sets. 

The  first  two  were  to  be  put  down  before  the  attack. 
They  follov/ed  each  other  automatically  and  constituted  a 
sort  of  warning  for  the  outposts, 

.  'The  last  three  "were  to  be  put  down  upon  call, 
successively:  of  the.  redoubts  of  the  first  line  (outposts 
proper);'-  the  centers  of  'resistance  (supports);  and  the 
pS?incipal  line, 

A  very  thorough  system  of  ground  observation  (1) 

(l)""One  6''fthe\  factors  oif  success  was  an  excellent 
organization  of  ground  observation,  prepared  throughout 

the  entire  depth  of  the  defense  All  of  the  ground 

observers  of  artillery  were  paid  for  their  trouble  the 
15th  of  July: iSy  the  numerous  objectives  they  had  the 
opportunity  of -attacking.and  destroying  by  fires  which 
were  the' more'  effective  because  they  were  put  down  and 
controlled' by- ground  observation.  (Commandant  Ver^juin). 

/ikb 
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and  conmiunica'tio-rKhad  been  organized!.  - 

,  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  fires: 

For  the  field -.^^rtillery,  each  "Stopping  fire' was  "'  ' '" 
arranged,  not  as  a/barrage^  but  as  ^  fire  whose  depth 
was  equal  to  the  suppo sed"  depth  of  the,- ei>emy  attack 
(dispositions.  •   .  •  -  '"      .:./ 

','■'''.■''  '."■*.  •  - 

-^■Por,  the' heavy  artillery^  the  fires.. were  concentrations 

directed  ori  'the  parts  of  the  terj?ain  invisible  to 

ground  observation  which  were  susceptible  of  use  by  the 

enemy :«.,©.  avenues  of  approach  for  the  attack.     •  .;  . 

;■   The  fires  were  not  to  be  put  dovm   on  the  cente.i»s 
of  resistance  in  front  of  the  principal  line  as  lon^g  as 
it  was  hot  certain  that  the  enemy  had  taken, them. 

During  the  entire  period  of  waiting  for  the  attack, 
efforts  ?;ere  made  to  secure  information  by  means  of 
frequent  raids  and  one  of  these  raids  gave 
us  information  of  when  the  German  preparation  would 
, start  and  how  long  it  would  last. 

The  German  preparation  was  put  down  at  t6n  minutes 
past  midnight,  14/15  July,  It  was  preceded  ten  minutes 
by  our  ov/n  counterpreparation,  ivhich  started  at  midnight* 

The  attack  commenced  at  about  4:00  M,  The  arranged 
fires  functl:0ned  as  had  been  contemplated  and  with  such 
effectiveness o that  the  enemy  had  to  abandon  the  open 
grbund  and  get  down  into  the  communication  trenches  in 
order  to  advance*        ^ 

^  At  about  6:00  AM>  set  No  4  was  put  down  in  front 
of  the  centers  of  resistance  and  at  about  6:30  Al/i 
set  No. 5  was,  put  down  in  front  of  the  jirinCipal  position* 

At  noon,  the  attack  was  broken  all  along  the  line. 

In  order  to  apply  such  a  maneuver  viflth  good  chances 
for  success:,  we  must  make  extremely  careful  preparation. 
In  addition,  it  is  necessary  that  th'^  Islands  of  resist-^ 
ance  really  hold  during  the  attack,  which  requires: 

1st  -  that  their  defenders  have  shell-proof  shelters 
in  them; 

2d  -  that  these  islands  be- able  to  resist  when  sur- 
rounded, that  is  to  say,  that  they  have  sufficient  acces-- 
sory  defenses  on  all  sides;  ..     ,. 

3d  -  that  they  may  be  supported  by  observed  fire  of 
the  artillery  of  the  principal  position,  for,  if  they 
were  captured  vi^ithout  our  kiowing  it,-  -the  terrain  on 
which  they  stand  (not  being  beaten  by  our  artillery)  woxild 
constitute  a  favorable  avenue  of , approach  for  the  assail- 
■  ant;  ...  ■  v 

'4th  r  Pinally>,,l,n  the  futur^,  we  must  be  ready  to 
fight  against  tanks* 

/Ikb 
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All  of  which  means  that  the  operation  cannot  be 
improvised^  It  was  easy  on  the  old  positions  v/here  v/e 
Vhad  the' possibility  and  the  time  for  preparing  everything 
'  very  careifullyj  on  new  positions,  naturally,  it  will  be 
more  difficult. 

■  in' any  event,  the  islands  of  resistance  should  not  be 
too  numerous;  if  they  are  too  numerous  they  will,  in  a  way, 
reconstitute  a  sort  of  cbntinuous  front,  and  if  the 
enemy  attack  is  stopped  all  along  the  line  at  once,  the 
breaking  Up  effect  will  not  be  produced, 

OTHER  COVERING  FORCE  DISPOSITIONS— THE  ELASTIC  DEPEIISE. 

The  outpost  disposition  we  have  just  described  is 
not  the~'Only  one  possible,. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  war.,  the  Germans 
frequently  used  a  method  called  the  "elastic  defense", 
which  is,  in  a  way,  a  maneuver  in  retreat,  executed 
v/ith  very  weak  and  very  mobile  means. 

It  consists  of  echeloning,  in  the  zone  the 
assailant  must  cros.s,  either  simply  successive  curtains, 
or  even  isolated  machine  guns  placed  at  points  favorable 
for  executing  long  distance  fire.  Their  usual  mission 
is  to  defend  themselv.es  a  certain  length  of  time  and 
theft  fall  back. 

Cavalry  and  cyclists  are  particularly  adapted  to  this 
role.   Infantry  may  also  be  used,  keeping  automobiles  or 
a  truck  close  to  each  group  so  that  they  may  make  their 
get-away  quickly.  This  method  has  also  been  much  used 
by  aMtd-madhine  guns  (machine  guns  mounted  on  automobiles 
-•-  Tr. )  and,  in  the  future,  it  may  be  one  of  the  uses  of 
light  and  j:»apid  tanks. 

This  system,  like  the  maneuver  in  retreat  from 
which  it  is  derived,  (1)  has  as  chief  object  causing  the 
enemy  to  lose  time  by  obliging  him,  at  each  pause,  to 
bt'ing  up  the  means  necessary  for  attack.  In  this  way, 
it  may  be  used  entirely,  or  partly,  in  the  covering  of 
a  position  of  resistance. 

In  reality,  it  is  advaiitageous  not  "to tie  ourselves 
down  absolutely  to  one  disposition  —  whatever  its 
intrinsic  value  may  be  —  for,  if  we  always  acted  in  the 
same  manner  we  would  make  it  too  easy  for  the  enemy. 

.  ROLES  OF  THE  CORPS  AND  OF  THE  DIVISION. 

The  'c.Aniduct  pf  combat  in  the  outpo'sts  being  essen- 
tially ah  infantry  affair,  it  remains' for  us  to  see  what 
the  roles  of  the  Di\rision  and  Corpa  echelons  are  in 
selecting  the  position  of  the  outposts  and  the  missions 
to  be  given  them. 

.(1)  See  Chapter  VI,  following, 
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a?he  outpost  position  is-  of t6n 'fixed  by  the  A-rmy 
Commander.  In  this  case  the  Corps  -cbuBnander  receives  from 
the  Army  Commander  information  on: 

.,  «  iJhe  general  trace  of  the  outpost  position^ 

-  the  role  which  it  is. to  play  in  the  ensemble  <£    the 
battle.   *   ■  ■'■''''.■' 

The  emplacements,  the  6'ffectives' and  the 'mission  of 
.  the  outposts  remain  to  be  determined. 

The  detailed  emplacements • can  be . fixed  only  by  that 
.  .echelon, of  .command  that  assures  the  combination  of  arms, 
■  '.l.fe. ,.  thb  blyisipn  Copnander.  Particurai»'$y  is-  it  his  fimcs. 
tlpn  to  3pe:cify  the  forward' line'  of  resistance  and  the 
rear'  iihe  of  resistapice  of  the<  ou-tpost  pasition*  The 
Corps  Comman'der  will  limit  himself  ■  to  indicatisig  the 
line  of  terrain  on  which  he  wants  the  eventual  positidn 
.  ..of  resistance  hung  —  in  case  this  has  not-  been  specified 
'by  the  Army. '.,    '■"         ■      .■■•■■    ;.£,; 

.,',  .   According  tro,  Instructions  for  the  Emplayment  of  Large 
Units  (Art.  160),'  it  is  the  Corps  Commander »:&  duty  to  fix 
the  mission  of  the  outposts.  The  Divi-sid'ri 'Commander  will 
only  adjust  the  dispositions  to  the  decision  that  has  been 

./:Tnfi^de.  :    ■•:■.■*:'  '    '  .    .  r-- 

In  order  to  determine  this  mission,  the  Co^^ps 
■pommgLnder  must  consider:       ;        .  <  i  •.. 

-  I;he  mission  received  from  the  Army, -fix i-ng  the 
general  role  of  the  outposts;  ^ -' " 

V;  :    -  the  period  of  time  0f  which  he  has; -need  to  put  in 
;pla.ce  the  troops  that  are  to' occupy  the  pdsition  of 
;.:re£!istance  —  a  period  of  time  that  he  should  hs^ve  had 
V ■'calculated  by  his  staff  for  the,  principal^  possible  situa- 
'tibhS  which  might  affect -his  troops,  and  which  tAust  include 
the  time  necessary  for  the  transmission  arid,  execution 
of  tjie  5ilerting  order; 

;;;.;'"::^  and -finally,  the  situation  of  the  enemyg^as  we 

C.;3iiEi:ve  |feowri  above.      "■  ^   •  .'^^ 

The  effectives  of  the  outposts  will  also  be  fixed  by 
the  Corps  Commander.  As  a  matter  of  t^act,  they  depend  not 
only  on  the  availabilities  of  the  combat  line,  but  also, 

.  ^nd  chiefly,  on  the  mission  given.  It  is  evident,  of 
cpvir^e,  that;  if  the  outposts  are  to  withdraw*  in  case  of 

.  .attack,  they,  'do'  not  need  as  large  ef  f  ecti'^Jtes  is-'  if  they 
wei»e  to  right  on  the  spot.  ^:-."--V'^ 

^  -  •      ,,-■.-■■  t 
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CHAPTER  V* 

THE  PRELIMINARIES  OP  OFFENSIVE  GOMBA?  AGAIN&T  AH 

ENElTi:  IN  POSl!fION. 

I.  GENERAL 'Considerations. 

The  prelimlaarles  of  offenslv©  combat  against  an  enemy 
in  position  are  different  from  those  against  an  enemy  in 
'■  _moveiflent« 

' '  In  order  not  to  be  confronted  by  too  many  questions  at 
'  onc'e,  we  shall,  in  this  chapter  of  oue  study,  limit  our- 
selves to  the  following  hypotheses*  ♦ 

.—  Combat  against  an  enemy  In  position; 

'•'  *  ^.->  Units  acting  abreast  of  one- another)   - 

-w  "Positions  of  r'esistance  of  the  enemy  covered  by  dis- 
positions analogous  to  those  described  in  the  preceding  chap- 

'/;  ter,  ^  ' 

"■■■'■'..■■      »   ' 

Later,  we  shall  examine  into  the  modifications  which 
'  should  be  made  in  our  conclusions,  when  the  given  quantities 
of  the  problem  are  differemt,  in  particular,  when  we  have  to 
do  with,  an  enemy  in  movement. 

■  The  strength  of  the  position  of  resistance  and  the  presence 
of  a  cohering  force,  oblige  the  assailant  to  perform  a  certain 
number  of  successive  operatiohs  befox^e  passing  on  to  the  attack 
of  the  principal  position. 

According  to  Instructions  on  the  Employment  of  Large  Unite^, 
these  operations  are: 

1st  -  Tli0  advance  up  to  the  entrance  into  the  zone  of 
long  range  at'tillery  fii^^i  . 

2d  -  Gaining  contact. 

3d  -  The  engaging  and,  eventually  the  pushing  back,  of 
the  enemy  covering  force. 

4th  -  The  preparations  for  attack. 

MARGKSa  AT  A  DISTANCE  PROM  THE  ENEMY. 

For  the  technique  of  marches  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy, 
we  refer  to  Practical  NotecS'  on  Stiaff  work. 

One  of  the  principal  cares  of  the  command  during  this  per- 
iod will  be  to  d;etermine  the  moment  at  which  it  should  come  to 
an  end,  i.e.,  the  line  beyond  which  wo  penetrate  into  the  zone 
of  the  long  range  fire  of  the  enemy  artillery,  be  cause  at  that 
moment  new  dispositions  will  be  forced  on  us. 

According,  to  what  we  have  s-een  in  studying  the  defensive, 
this  limit  may  be  found  at  a  distance  of  11,000  to  13,200  yaras 
in  front  of  the  position  of  resistance,  or  at  6,600  to  8,800 
yards  in  front  of  the  outpost  poaition. 

Since,  by  aasiimption,  our  enemy  is  in  position,  we  may, 
throm^.  the  aviation  or  information  service,  have  indications 

/imdr  , 
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concerning  the.zone; where  ho  is.prep^rlng  ,lX),,r,esist.   It  is 
then  possible  to  calculate  approximately  the  line  beginning 
with  which  the  apprqach  march  will  be  forced  on  us  .  This 
first  appBOximat  ion -will  be  confirmed  —  or  furnished,  should 
,  it  so  happen  ^-  by  ,thq  ca,>valry,  v/hich  will  have  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  outpost  position,  ojj  at  lea,st,..  as  far  as  the  first 
elements  of  enemy  infantry.  !  ,"  • 

In  order  that  information  secvired  by  the- .cavalry  may  ar- 
rive in  time  to  be  useful,  it  must  be  started  off  quite  a  long 
time  in  adio^ance.  ;The  ided  virould  be  for  the'cdteiand  to  know 
where  it  stands  at  the  moment  afr.  which  it-  order  a- tts^  la  bU:  march 

on  the  roads  »■  ^ -..-.•;  j-,;       ■"  ""■  '"  ' 

^-  "  ■  ^.  GAIN.JHG..  C 0|ITACT  AND  ENGAGING'; "  "  *  • 

"v\"  a?he' ai>proach  igarph,.  gaining  contact' and  "engaging  are  closely 
intertwined  operations  in  the  sense  that  each  act  must  prepare 
the  subsequent  act,  and  is  conditioned,  by  the 'preceding  act. 

It  even  of  ten  happejts,  aifc  the  higher  echelons  and  parti  cu* 
larly'at  the  Corp^,  that  the  same  deciaiori  and  the  same  order 
arrange*  the  gaining- of  "coritadJt- and  the  cbhtitfgencies  of  the 
engagement.  It.  is  chiefly  aifc  the  Divi  si  oh  and' 'the  lower  echelons 
that.tl^ey  may  cons titute  clearly  ■separate.'actg. 

■.■■-■  f 

All  these  dperatidns  are  governed.^by  a  „?.ingle  intention: 
get  up  to  the  proximity  Of  the.  line  beginning  with  which  the 
enemy  pufrs  up  "serious  resistance",  and.,  consequently,  attack 
and  pwph  back  his  coverihg  elements.  .  ■'■■■  "^ '■<■:-  -.■ 

In  order  to  clear  up  this  questiQn,  .we  are  first  going 
to  examine  into  the  ensemble  of  the  probi^in -of  attack  of  a  cov- 
ering disposition.  .It  will  then  be  easy  f or  U8  "to  deduce  the 
.dispositions  to  be  made  for  gaining  contapt  and  engaging. 

II.  -THE  ATTACK  OP  A  COVERING  DISPOSITION.      ^  ■• 

Two  questions  are. to  be  considered  "In  the  problem  of  the 
attack  of  a  covering  disposition: 

Are  we  confronted  by  a  covering  disposition^ 

What  is'the  method  of  operation  suitable? 

Of  these  two  questions,  the  command  must  solve  the  first 
before  the  second;  but,  in' the  discussion,  it  ts^  easier  to  take 
them  up  in  inverse  order.  Therefore  we  shall  .commence  with  the 
gecondA  ''    ■•  ■ 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  RESISTANCE  ^UT  -UP"' BY  A  COVERING        '' 
■  •-  ■  BIS  POSITION. 

•••...  ■       :         .  '  ./■''    '^^      <r  ■.■■■■  : 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  ha v-e  seen,  that  several  solutions 
might  tie  adopted  for  the  covering  force,"  Which,  consequently,  wii 
present  auccessively  or  simultaneously:.  ^ 


- 

isolkted  points; 

''  '■■  ■  ■■-  '..'.-■ 

'i:  ;*^.(--'';^' 

curtains; 

•-:  ^  .'*•:.  ■ 

'•• 

v/«ak  resistances 

echelohed 
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-  real; barrage  positions. 

~-  T'  .■■ 
What,e.ver  .tlie.  system  used,  the  resistances  put  up  will  have 
certain  cha?acteristiss  in  common. 

>••«.■ 

The  ensemble  will  echelon  itself  in  quite  great  depth, 
which  inay  attain  several  thousand  yards  and  in  which  it  is 
impossible,  in  "Advance,  tc  locate  the  details  of  the  enemy's 
resistances.  Here  again,  as  in  face  of  a  position  of  resist- 
..ance,  it  is  the  "terrain"  which  we  must  attack. 

The  system  may,  all  the  time,  give  the  impression  of  a 
continuous  line* of  infantry  firesi  but  the  mixed  barrages 
'  (v infantry  and  artillery),,  at  any  given  moment,  extend  along 
only  small  fponts.  •  .. , 


The 
function 
view  to  a 
(?)  ^^   Tr 
which  are 
posts  of 
infantry 
ent  succe 


infantry  emplacements  are  chosen,  most  often,  as  a 
of  the  special  properties  of  the  arm  and  not  v/ith  a 

combination  of  infantry"  fires  (and  artillery  fires 
• )  '  We  perceive  that  the  infantry  occupies  positions 

notUndd^  observation  by  the  ground;  observation 
the  defense.  Ibi  consequence, ^ liaison  between  the 
and  the  artillery  is  often  v6ry, bad,  and  the  differ- 
ssive  lines  shpwwejak  points.  -   : 


The  different  elements  of  an  infantry  line  are  more  nearly 
mutually  dependent  than  in  ayposition  of  resistance.  The  fall 
of  bne  point  comp]?c»nises  the  holding  of  the  adjacent  points. 

The  ensemble  of  tjie  system  on  a  'gi"«csn  line  is  markedly 
weaker  than  in  the  case  of  a  position  of  resistance.  We  should 
be  able  to  conquer  it  with  less  lap^ge  means. 

MEANS  TO  PUT  AT. WORK* 

In  addition,  would  it  be  judicious  to  put  .into  action 
against  a  covering  disposition  as  large  means  as  we  would 
against  a  resistance  disposition?-  Of  course  not  —  such  action 
would  be  playing'  the  enemy's  game. 
:  /,  .--■  ^  .,■,.:  ■/'■; '   ■   ■  ■■  •.  .:"  \      -    '-■:,, 

Whether'  the  enemy  has  simply  the-  object  of  causing  us 
to  lose  time  so  that  he  may  leisurely  prepare  his  principal 
resistance  —  or  whether  he  has  in  view  causing  us  to  make  a 
premature  deployment  in  a  certain  direction  --  we  shall,  in 
either  case,  (if; we  let  ourselves  be  "done")  be  in  an  unfav- 
orable situationl         .•;.. 

To  speak  only  of  the  first  case,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
organize  our  base  of  attack  too  far  from  the  principal  field 
of  battle,  ,. Moreover,  since  the  choice  of  the  zone  of  princi- 
pal effort"  is  dependeht:  on'the:  ife^rrain,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
each  step  in  advance^  woulii  bbii;ge  us.  to  pronounced  changes  in 
the  zones  of  action  of  the"  large  -units  engaged. 

.  Theijefore  it  is  preferable  to.  proportion  the  effort  t« 
the  amount  of  the  enemy  resistance:  and.  to  keep  something  in 
hand  for  use  v/hen  needed.-        •- 


J.. 


The  meaiis  to  be  put  into  action  being  less  large,  it  re- 
sults in  this:,  '  that  the  zones ^ of  action  of  first  line  units 
may  be  larger  than  in  the  a.tta6k  of  a  position  of  Resistance. 
To  settle  upon  a  working  bksls,- it  would  seem  that  a  front  of 
4,400  to  5,500  yards  per  division  would  be  quite  acceptable. 
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Thougli  the  means  put  into  action  along  the  entire  front 
ai^e  less  powerful,  it-- floes  not  follow  that  we  can  attack  uni- 
formly upon  all  this  front.. 

'      Even  against  a  weak  enemy  it  is.  always  necessary  to  gain 
'    superiority  of  fire  and  make  tise  of  organizett  and  v/ell  supported 
attacks.  -; 

..  ■     -  "  ■   '  '  ■ 

When  v/e  run  into  a  system  of "  continuous  fires,  wre  have 
to  break. into  it  by  main  strength.  » Na#,  we  know  that  a  Division 
.  with  its- organic  means  can  act  effectively  on  a  front  of  1,100 
:.'     to  2,200  yards*  The  Division,^  then,' makes  a  breach  of  this 
width  and,  of  necessity,  it  must  commence  by  so  doing. 

But,  this  accomplished^  the  situation  Is  no  longer  the 
same  as  in  front  of  a  positioh  of  Resistance. 

For,  if  against  a  weak  erieiny^.  infantry  alone"  is  ne&rly  in** 
bapable  of  effecting  rupture,  on  tne  contrary  it  can^  by  ^dm- 
bined  actions,'  rapidly  enlarge  a  bl'each,  either  b^  its  6wtt 
means  oi*  with  a  slight  flincBease  in  artillery  support. 

Thus,  the  attack  of  a ^covering  position  will  comprise  two 
.  ^orts  of  operations:" 

-■       —  Direct  actions  with  the  object  of  penetrating  by  force 
into  the  enemy  position,  which  actions  require  large  means; 

^  -  Actions  with  the  object  of  enlarging  the  breach  that  has 
been  made,  which  actions  can  be"  carried  out  with  smaller  means 
than  the  first. 

We  shall  better  grasp  the  nature  of  the  method  in  comparing 
it  with  the  one  advocated  for  "tiie  attack  of  a  strong  position. 

;  •  In  this  latter  case,  in  fact,  the  enlarging  of  the  front 
of  attack  requires  new  combined  efforts  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery and  tiie  second  combined  effort  of  the  imit  is,  so  to  speak, 
juxtaposed-  to  the  first. ■  , 

in  the  attack  of  a  covering  position,- the  combined  efforts 
aro  superposed  in  depth,  the  commander  leaving  to  his  infantry 
the  job  of  exploiting  the;  results  of  each  combined  effort.     ,. 

ARRANGBIG  OF  THE  COMMAND. 

This, method  of  operating  does  hot  require  cehtJralizatlon 
of  command  to  the  degree- we  have  seen  as  necessary  in  the  attack 
of  a  position  of  ..resistance.. 

To  be  specific,'  from  the  moment  that  each  Division  works 
ahead  itself  and  obtains  sufficient  results,  the  intervention 
«.i  .of  the  higher  echelon  Fould  only  slow  up  matters.  Therefore 
.iti  is  natural  that  the  Corps  Commajnder  should  leave  it  to  the 
initiative  of  his  first  line  Division  Commanders.,  ; 

.;  •  Can  decentralization  of  command  go  lower  than  the  Division? 
Theoretically^  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible..  .Pra<5tically,  we 
are  limited 'by  consideration-  of  the' means.  In  reality,  advanc- 


fi  r 


W.  '.' 
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ing  requires  a  series  of  ruptu3?es  which  can  be  made  only  by 
combined  units  of  infantry  and  artillery,  and  decentraliza- 
tion cannot  go  lower  than  the  smallest  unit  capable  of  mak- 
ing, by  its  own  means,  a  hole  in  the  ehemy^s  dispositions, 

CHOICE  OF  DIRECTIONS  OF  ATTACK.  • 

Does  this  decentralization  imply  at)dication  of  command? 
Not  at  ail.- 

If  we  again  compare  the  two  systems  of  attack,  we  note 
that  in  the  attack  of  an  or ganizea'  position,  our  efforts  are 
direifted  toward  the  capture  of  linear  objectives,  whereas  in 
the  attack  of  a  covering  position,  these  efforts  are  oriented 
upon  points  echeloned  in  depth  — •  in  other  woi^ds^,  directions 
of  action.  '  :   .    ; 

« 
The  ■  choice  of  these  directions  is  not  a  matter  of  no  con^r 
sequence,  any  more  than  is  the  choice  of  the  direction  in  which 
we  shall' enlarge  the  holes.        ..  •  -   •-    ,, 

Depending  on  whether  the  dire^ctions  of  action^  of  fmo   adja- 
cent divisions  are  close ^tog.*^ther  or  far  apart,,  depending  on 
their  degree  of  convergence^  depending  on  whether  the  enlarging 
of  the  breaches  is  mads  in  one'  direction  or  another  —  the 
"pockets"  made  in  the,  enemy's  dispositions  will^  join  up  with 
one  another  more  or  less  ireadily,  and  the  collapse  of  his  system 
will  be  more  or  less  rapid,    . 

So,  the  hi^er  command  can  combine  the  efforts  of  two 
adjacent  divisions  by  suitably  choosing  ^nd  indicating  their 
directions  of  action  —  it  being  understood  that  the  direction 
given  picks  out  the  succession  of  objectives  toward  which  the 
subordinates  must  orient  their-  principal  effort. 

This  idea  of  the  importance  of  directions  is  given  in  de- 
tail in  Articles  111  and  152  of  "Instructions  oh  the  Employment 
of  Largd  Units".  Meedless  to  say,  .it  has  a  corollary  --  the 
strict  obligation  of*  the  subordinate  echelon  to  keep  its  unit 
heaeted  along  the  direction  indicated  (1). 

*  ■ 

ACTION  OP,  THE  HIGHER  COMMA!©*:  v   '  -, 

We  see  that,  by  fixing  direction  of  engagement,  the  command 
exercises  action  on  the  direction  of  combat.  But  one  objection 
immediately  comes  to  mind.  If  we  content  ourselves  with  fixing 
directions,  shall  we  not,  at  some  moment,  find  ourselves  more 
deeply  engaged  than  we  wish  to  be? 

Of  course,  the  depth  of  a  position  of  resistance  is  not      I 
unlimited.  The  covering  dispositions  protect  something  we  shall 
finally  run  into  and  the  operation  cannot  be  prolonged  indefinite- 
ly without  danger. 

The  command  has  two  possible .^ means,  of  again  getting  its 
subordinates  back  in  hani:   limit  the  effectives  they  are  al- 
lowed to  engage,  or  -  cut  up  the  operation  into  sviccessive  stepso 

(1)  As  we  see,  the  idea  of  direction  is  tlie  opposite  of  that  of 
successive  objectives,  and  is  not  the  opposite  of  the  idea  of 
zone  of  action.   It  is  in  no  way  incompatible  with  this  latter, 
at  least  in  the  large  units^ 
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IJi^ilti^g' the;;'effeG1tives.4fi  poirited  put  in  the  Regulations 
■  for'Lai^ge- Uiiita/as-e,  method"  applicable  when  lih'e  bfeject-of  the 
operation 'is  ;veriflcat3,on  of  the.  value  of  the  contact.  ■  'But  we 
•do  hdt  Believe:- it. •.desirahle  to  avail  ourselves  of  this^  method 
when  we  wish  to  push  hack  the  enemy's  covering  dispositions. 
It  is  eet&y','  l:£k  f0i,<:i%,   tp   see  that  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
^eat  deal  of  infantry  in  line  so  "that  the  "breaches  may  be  rap- 
idly enlapged.  ■  On  the  other-  ha^d,  action  over  a  considerable, 
depth  of  ground  leads  torinumerous  ''messes'^'.  ■  The  commander  who 
is  directing  the  action  must  be  able  to  halt  a  unit  that  is 
unable'to  make  further  progress  .and  to  engage  another  in  a  secto 
-that  has  become  more  favorable*  If  we  inufeis-  aslc  authority  of  the 
•  Gbrps  Commander  every  time  we  wish  to  engage  a  fi»esh -battalion, 
'  the-  operation  will,. be  paralysed.  Such  a  procedure  "is  imprac- 
•tife4bl©.  At  the  ..beginning  of  t^e  affair, we  must  give  each  unit 
in  line  fully  sufficient  means  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  to  a 
conclusion.  »«     .   , 

There  remains  ojily  the  secojid  process:  -fix  successive 
st6ps.  But  isn't  this  a  return  to  successive  linear  objectives? 
No,  for  in  the  second  system  the^ef forts  are  mutually  dependent 
along  trhe  Whole  front  whereas  in  the  first  each  unit  presses 
on  toward  tihe  assigned  goal^without  regulating  itk  movements; 
on  tho'se  of  its  neighbors.  ".  ' 

V  --  'The  length  of  these  successive,  bovinds  is  generally  indi- 
'  •6ated  by  the  terrain.  The  length  is  also  gover^ned  by'the  con- 
sideration that  the  situation  must  not  be  able  to  uMecgo 
niarked  changes-  in  the  course  of  a  given  bound*    ^^^■■•: 

"'  Finally,,  while  the  operation  is  going  oh  the  command  watcha 
it  and  if ^  for  example,  it  perceives  that  the  holding "back  of 
one  unit  threatens  to  compromise  the  advance  of  it&  i^ighbore, 
it  can^  at  this  moment,  give  new  missions.  -'  ;  : 

•        .     INPLBSNCR  OP  THE  TERI^AIN. 

■  Hhe  terrain  influences  choi6e  of  the  successive  steps  and 
dit'ectiong,  and  zones,  of  action.  The"  successive  steps  are 
marked  by  the.  salient  lines  of  the  terrain:'  lines'  of  observa- 
tion post  &  or  marked  depressions*  If  the  terraih  1^'  very  uni- 
form, or  cwt  up,  'V/e  may  content  ourselves  with  lines  which  are 
easy  to  pick  up,  such  as  roads,  railways,  canals^  etc.,  per- 
peiadicular  to  the  .direction  of  attack. 

■In- selecting  directions  v/e  shall  choose- seriets^of  objec- 
tives whose  capture  doe's'hot  require  means  .greatet*:  <than  those 
possessed  by  the  executant;  if  we  do  not  do^-thi^^  we  must  be 
ready  to  furnish  him  additional  aid.  It  sometimes  happens 
that' tJie'  terrain  presents  quite  iarge  bands  in  which  any  sort 
of  partial  action  is  impossible.  We  solve  the  dif fl culty  by 
flfexl^g the  directions  of  action  so  as  to  secure  ahJ^cceptable 
solution.  '  .  ,  ' 

Finally,  the  limits,  of ,  the  zones  of  action  must  give  first 
line  units  complete  freedom  ol*  maneuver  for-  attack  on  the  suc- 
cessive objectives,  assigned'  them.  Prdm  this  we'  see  that  the 
delimitation  of  the  zone ^  of  action  should  be  iiuad-e  after  the  dir 
eetlons  of  action  have  been  decided  on,  and  nOt:;before. 
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"         •  •  -  ■■  ^   . 

1. '■• '   "'  ..  .■  '   ■  ' 

INFLUENCE  DP  THE  ^WTE   OF  FRONT • 

When  the  frant  is  very  wide  arui,  for  example,  is  greater 
than  5,500  to  6,600  yards  per  division.  It  may  hapx>en  that  the 
.pockets  scooped  out  in  6ach  sector  are  too  far  apart  for  theci 
to  be  connected  up.  \V6  must  then  close  in  the  directions  of 
action  SO'  that  thevresults  obtained  by  two  adjacent  units  may 
be  added  together  on  one  part  of  the  front* 

Conversely,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  diminish  the  fronts 
of  action  below  a  certain  limit,  for  the  units  in  line  would  no 
longer  have  the  space  necessary  for  maneuvering,  and  the  higher 
coDHnand  would  have  to  intervene  to  arrange  the  conditions  under 
which  they  would  afford  mutual  support*  " 

>    APPLICATION*  i-  ^ 

,:■  ..'..-..••■■:   ■:■^    ;,■.".•..  ;u-,.;.:;^.;:.  .      • 
Let  US  assume  a  Corps  coming  from  the  we si  (Sketch  No,  32) 
and  having  reached  the  front:  Templeux-ia.xPosse— Bois  de 
Buire»-Buire-Co\ircelles— Cartigny,  It  has  two  divis  ions  in  i  j  \  3 
first  line  and  is  to  acl?  on  a  front  of  about  8,800  yards. 

In  front  of  it  is  an  enemy  covering  disposition  of  unde- 
terminate  depth,"  which  it  proposes  to  penetrate*. 

When  it  Id  a:question  of  advancing  and^  consequently, 
frequently  displacing  our  attack  system,  it  is  important  •- 
perhaps  more  so  than  in  the  attack  of  a  principal  position  of 
resistance—  to  search  the  terrain  for  .zones  from  which  the 
artillery  may  support  the  infantry  by  observed  fire*  Let  us 
mark  these  ©nes  on  our  map  in  the  usual  way* 

The  Corps  having  two  divisions  in  first  line,  W6  iHust 
now  determine  the  zones  most  favorable  for  an  advance  by  main 
sispength  on  a  front  of  1,100  to  1,650  yards,  the  possible 
tVP^t   of  attack  of  each  of  our  first  line  divisions'* 

Thus,  f03?  the  north  division,  we  shall  find  a  band  mfirked  s. 
but  by  Tincourt— Bouclyf»Hamelet--south  of  Roisol— north  of    :?• 
Hesbftcourt— Ferme  de  Pfervagude— heists,  of  Bui^'soh-^Guillaine^ 
Beginning  here^  support  by  observed  art iilery  fire  becomes  Un-. 
possible  along  all  the  front  included  between  Bellicourt  and   ..v 
Bellenglise*  •  '•        .  ^  ni 


■N 


As  for  the  south  division,  it  .will '  adtrahce  firsts'  ^Ibng  the 
axis:  Cartigny—Berhes*  At  ; this  point  th©  direction  of  advance. 
rains  into  a  stonewall,  -so  to  speak.  We  shall  slip  it  toward  the 
north  as  far  as  croup  104,  then  it  will  pass  between  Jeancourt 
and  Vendelles  after  which  it  runs  into  ai other  stonewall  to 
the  south  of  le  Vergnier*  This  time  we  must  move  toward  the 
south  and  pass  between  Vadencourt  and  Maisseny  so  as  to  reach 
the  heists  south  of  Bellenglise* 

The  axes  of  the  bands  we  have  marked  out  constitute  the 
direction  to  be  given  to  each  division*. 

The  limits  of  the  zones  of  action.!'  must  give  each  division 
the  facilities  for  maneuver  needed  by  it*  For  example  it  may 
be  marked  out  by:   south  of  Boucly--Hervilly— north  of  Vergnier 
-••Ascension— -la  Baraque— to  the  north  of  Bellenglise* 

As  successive  Corps  objectives  we  will  take  lines  beyond 
which  or  this  side  of  which  we  may  anticipate  special  difficni- 
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l;  -  Beausejoui*— »no,rthweatof  Hesbecourt*«*Hervllly-»- 
Berne s,  where  a  pau•s^e  is  useiful^  the  south  division  having. 
-A. gone  of  actvan.ce  that  is  much  easier  than  the  north  division, 

E,  -' Villeret— Vergnier—Biheoourt,  because  of  the  dltfi* 
•culties  we.  jtfay  ahticipate  for  thje  debouchment' of  the-  south 
division.  : 

3«  -  Buisson-Guillaine— Pdntru— Monidee,   so  as  to -advance 
the  iri^t  of  the  Corps  in. order  to  facilitate  resumption  of  the 
advance  by  the  north  division.   " 

In  terrain  that*  has  many  qbmpartments  or  much  cover,   the 
directions  of ..  action  may  :i:>e  mcr'e  freely  traced.     It  is  suffi- 
cient to  leave  biiweert'  them  sufficient  space  ao  that  thd  divi- 
sions may' support  one  another  wi.thout  embarassment*    , 

' ■       INFLUENCE-  OP  THE  VALUE  OP-  THE  CONTRACT. 

.  The  syistem  which  ■'has   just  been  described  applies  to  the 
oase  in  which 'the  enemy  infantry  presents  I'ines  of  continuous 

■  fires.  v\';  ■•' .,  i 

•Now.  it  sometimes  happens  that,  on  their  exterior  6dge^ 
covering  dispositions  show  up  first  in  the  shajp.e  of  dls'continF 
uous  elements  of  fire.  In  this  case,  it  is,  natural ly,  npt 
necessary  to  put  as  powerful  means  into  action,  for  the »e 
.isolated  res-lstances-  may  be  treated  by  outflanking.  Relatively 
wea'lc,4etachmeat5---.  advance  guards,  for  exanqple;-*-  are  suffi- 
cient^for  this  wisdion.  v 

■  •"     III.  "  THE  APPROACH,  GAINING  CONTACT  ANi)  .^KGAGING. 

^  '■'■'■■■■■- '       ■■'.'■  .,,  ._  .♦_,■■ 

Let  X3  now  take  the  attacking  troops  at ^..t|Le'mpmettt  when 
they  arrive  at  the  limit  of  masjlnium  range  o^'/the..  ^n^W- artil-. 
lery.  They  are  going  to  enter  the  afield  *of.batt[j€*;-'T^^ 
now  advance  .tp  the  enemy  position  of  resistMce.,,^,:;'".,^^^^^ 

'  To  .ido  that,  they  mUst  simultaneously  sol  vie;- ' 

-,  a, problem  of  approach;  '  ■  ■  . 

,■  '■  ■••■■  ■   "  . "■  . '._'   ■.  .  '   <   ■ '  * 

-  a  problem  of  reconnaissance^ 

-  a  problem  of  combat.    '  " 


*•' . 


THE  APPROACH.^  T 


;.,Tf 


^     In  the  approach,  we  must  guard  against  the  effect  of  enemy 
artillery  and  ih^^antry  fipe*  •      • 

'   ;  To.  free  ourielves  from  the  effects  of  infantry  fire,  we 
must  be  master  bf  the  visible  horizon  of  the  zone  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  up  to,a  (distance  of  2,750  to  3,500  yards. 

■••■■■■■■"."     "   ■-•    ■"■.■■■■      -,,.■','    ■■    '    '•'''■■*■^,      .■.'■.  ■■    .  ■,     .     .        .  ..  " 

^o  free  dtiselVds  frpm  th^:  'i§f f ects  of  ^'.^tiller'y  fire,  w© 
must  conceal  ourselves  from  gi?ound,-  and,,  if  possible,  from 
aerial  observation, 
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The  problem  of  the  approach^,  then,  is  "both  a  problem 
or  avenues  of  approach  and  protect ion. 

The  expression  "avenues  of  approach"  u^ed  here  must  be 
taken  in  a  general  sense;  it  applies  to  all  of  the  portions 
of  the  zone  in  which  it  is  possible  to  escape  enemy  ground' 
observa^tlon* 

Protection  requires  us  to  put  out  detachments'  of  more  or 
less  size:  advance  guards  and  flank  guards.  • 

■;;.   RECONMAISSANGE,  ESTIMATING  THE  VALUE  OP  THE  CONTACT. 

ic    Although  the  enemy's  resistance  may  ihcre9.se  progressively 
and  although,  ini  certain  cases,  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  contact,  yet  we  may  say  that,  the  greater 
part  of .  the.  time,  this  value  of  contact  may  be  classified  as 
being  in  one  of  the  following  categories: 

-  resistances  or  lines  of  noncontinuous  fires  of  infantry 
and  artillery  emanating  from  advanced  post's; 

-  resistances  or  lines  of  continuous  fires  of  infantry  and 
artillery  emanating  from  a  covering  disposition; 

-  resistances  or  lines  of  continuous  fires  of  infantry  and 
artillery  coming  from  a  resistance  disposition* 

Troops  moving  to  the  att-ack,  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
will  successively  meet  these  three  sortd  of  resistances. 

Now,  we  already  know  that  to  each  of  them  Correspond  dif- 
ferent dispositions  and  different  solutions. 

Therefore  it  3s  indispensable  that  the  comm.and  be  informed 
at  the  monient  when  its  dispositions  are  going  to  pass  from  one 
20nd  ihto  another*  Consequently,  we  must  determine  successively/ 

•  the  forward  limit  of  noncontinuous  resistances  (appar- 
ent contour  of  the  enemy);  •"•  ■ 

« 

-  the  forward  limit  of  continuous  infantry  fires  (the  ob- 
ject of  gaining  contact); 

•  the  forward  limit  of  contimxous  infantry  and  artillery 
fires  (the  object  of  the  engagement)  (1)^ 

For  these  purposes  vie  have  at  our  disposal  cavalry,  ad- 
vance guards  and  the  first  elements-  of  the  main  body. 

The  cavalry.  We  may  expect  that  the  cavalry  (  Divisional 
Cavalry  and  Corps  Cavalry)  will  push  back  the  enemy  cavalry  and 
give  us  the  apparent  contour  of  hjs  infantry.  Will  it  be  pos- 
sible 'for  it  to  accomplish  moiie?   in  certain  cases,  yes.,  but  it 
is  a  question  of  luck.   It  can,  of  course,  attack  or  maneuver 


i 


(1)  -In  reality^  and  on  a  front  of  some  extent,  things  do  not, 
of  course,  occur  in  such  a  simple  way.   The  limits  here  given 
are  simply  reference  lines  intended  to  enable  us  to  place,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  value  of  a  given  contact. 
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around  this  or  thkt  adv.anced  post;  but  i;t  is,  too  weak  to  do 
this  all  along  the"  front ,  the  more  so  as  it'  niay find  itself 
paralyzed  by  combined  resistances  of  enemy  cavalry  and  infan- 
try*  (Sketch  No,  33 i. 

The  advance  guard^  iivill  easily  absorb  noncontinuous  re- 
sistances by  outflanking,  will  clean  out  the  advanced  parts 
iOf  .the  outpost  position  and  in  this  way  push  forward  until 
tiiey  iTind  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  line  of  continuous 
infantry  fires*  From  thiSTMbment  oh  it  will  generally  be  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  continue  to  advance:  they  will  have  been 
Induced 'to  spread  themselves  out  over  a  broad  front  and  the 
enemy  very  Likely  will  have  gained  superiority  of  fire  over 
them*  Their  role,  in  so  far  as  advance  guard  work  is  con- 
cerned, .will  be  finished  (Sketch  No,  34). 

Arrived  at  this.,p.oint,,  we  still  will  not  have  come  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  th^  Contact,  We  shall  have  the 
minimum.limit  of  this  value,  but  it  will  not  always  be  possible 
to '  say  whether  we  are.  confronted  by  a,  covering  .portion  or  a 
principal  position.  Now,  as  the  dispositions 'to  be' made  are 
; .not-;  .the  same  in  the  two  cases,  a  certain  exactness  of  knowledge 
is  indispensable,  .       ,..  ', 

-,  ..  The  6ommander  has  several  means  for  securing  this  exact 

knowledge,  .   >'   .         ..^.■w 

n 

-Pirfib;  he  must  ,mg.ke  use,  0f  all  information  that  he  has   ■^ 
^  been -given  ty  the  air  set'Vlce^  J>r  is  oners,  obserWl;ion  of  the 
f'irst  fires  of  the  enemy  artillery,  etc,  .,.,••    '  ' 

He  should  also  carefully  examine 'the  apparent. characteris- 
tics of  the  enemy  dispositions,  which,  as  we  have 'seen  'above, 
are  not  the.  same  in  a  resistance  disposition  as  they  are  in  a  \ 
covering  disposition,  *  ^^j 

if  all  this  is  not  sufficient,  we  will  be  forced  to  have   ; 
recourse  to  combat  and  determination  of  the  value  of  contact 
will  be  one-  of  the  objects  sought  in  the  first  engagements, 
(See  Nos,  152  and  175  of  Instructions  on  the  Leading " of  Large 
lJnit^>>   (  Sketch  No,35), 

The  proced\3re  is  to  attack  as  if  we  were  cbnfrorited  by  a 
covering,  disposition,  V/e  observe  the  reactions  of  the  enemy 
and  in  particular,,  the  greater  or  lesser  diff idiil^ies Jias  in  en« 
larging  by  its  own  means,  the  breaches  made  by  the  main 
strengto  attacks.  As   soon  as  enlargements  csn  no. longer  be 
ma,de,  the  chances  are  that  we  have  found  th^  position  of  resist- 
ance we  have  been  looking  for,  ^'''   '■^•-  -'  ■ 


CQIffiAT'. 


'..-•'i'; 


The  object  of  combat  is  to  push  back  thd"  covering  dis- 
position of  the  enemy,  -    :  ■  •. 

We  have  previously  studied  hxm   it  is.  accompli^ed;  we  shall 
not  go  back  to  it.  Let  us  remem,ber  only '"that 'the  diSpi"6sitions 
to  be.  adopted  do  not. include  putting,  into  actfon' ali.'th^ 
troops  and  that  th^  command  mxs%   hold  out  partf^of"' what  he  has 
for  the  attack  on   the  principal  position,   .■^'^^''•'''i^'" : 

The  preliminaries  of  combat  come  to  an  end  when  we  are  .in 
contact  with  that  position. 
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.     --  ;;.  THE  BI3P0  SIT  IONS.  . 

In  consequence  of  the  necessities  that  haye  just  "been 
TDointed  out,  the  diDpcaiticns  v\/ill  co]:Ti,prise: 

-  a  first  echelon  of  fo-:'ces:   cavalry  and  advance  guards, 
intended  tc  a'^sure  tlie  security  of  the  main  body  and  to  gain 
contact  ■':7ith  the  enercy; 

-  a  second  echelon,,  intended  to-,  furnish  the  means  to  "te 
put  at  work  in  pushing  hack  the  enemy  covering  dispositions; 

-  a  third  echelon,  comprising  the  reserves  7/hich  will  bo 
engp.ged  only  in  front  of  the  principal  position. 

THE  ADVANCE  GUARDS. 

■.They  ha\''e  as  mission:  protecting  the  march  of  the  main 
body,  pushing  back  the  first' enemy  elements  and  determining 
the  first  lin^  of  continuous  fires  .installed,  by  the  enemy. 

They  are  hiibitually  constitudedby  Division, 

They  must:  be  strong  enough  to  sweep,  the  .entis^e  front  of 
the  division  and' to  crush  the  isolated  resistances  which  the 
enemy  may  set  up.   On  an  average  front  this  will  usually  re- 

•  quire  all  the  divisional  cavalry,  at  least,  two  to  three  bat- 
talions of  infantry  and  two  to  three  batteries. 

The  (distance  at  v/hich  they  operate  must  be  great  enougli 
to  insur^' protection  of  the  main  bcdr/from  observation  by 
ground  dbservation  posts  of  the  enemyo   The  distance,  consa- 
quaJLliy,  m-ay  vary  according  to  the  terrain  but  will  rarely  be 
less  than  3p 300  to  4,400  yards.  ,.  .  . 

As,  (Sue  to  the  necessities,  of  maneuver,  the  advance  guards 
v>rill  march  mor-e  slowly  than  the  main  bodies^^'  this  distance  ma^^ 
be  greater  at  the -start  if  we  ara^  certain  that  we  are  dealing 
v/ith  an  enemy  in  position,     ..•..-.. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  advance  guard  of  the  division  be 
under  a,  single  comjnandr  but;,  here  again^.  it  is  necessary  that 
the  command  be  abje  to  function  --  -mich  sometimes  renders 
this  rule  inoipplicatjle  on  certain  terrains,  or  -(^here  the  front 
extends i  .  . 

•  .     ■.  .       ;  •  THE  MAIN  .BOD-IES.  ■  ■   .."  ' 

The  dispositions  of  the  main  bodies  must  satisfy  two  con- 
ditions: 

-  move  under  cover  from,  observation; 

*  •  ■  ■      • 

-  be,  ready  for  engaging  immediately^  either  to  support 

the  advance  guards,'  or .,  ■  event-iiaily,  tq-.pick  them  up,',  (iv-e,, 
.  again  give^  them  a.  place  in  the  Di'ois  ion^  proper  as  they  are  parsed 
V  .  by  the  attacking  .'troops,  of  the  ^mp^in.  bc4y--"Trv  )  ,i 

•Jhese  two.  necessities -;0f  ten  being  contradictory,  we  gen- 
■  ejrally  vproceed  by  succes.sive  ;stepsi.   The  main  bodies' move  from 
.  combat '.pos  it  ion  to  combat  position,  arranging  .their  movement 
between  positions  as  wqII  as  possible, 
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The  raovementys  Of  the  ai^tillery  and  the  infantry, are  habit- 
ually alt-ernated,  one  remaining  in'plac$  while  the;  other,  moves  • 
This  procedure  causes  loss  of  time,  hut  it  is  forced  .on  us  when 
the  situation  is  •  uncertain  $.nd  when  v/e  are  not  sure  of  the  valtie 
of  the  contact, 

•■-■•■     THE  KES'SRVES.    '  '  '  ' 

The  only  condition  oh  the  movement  of  the  reserves  is 
that,  ati  any  givQn  moment>  they  must  riot  be  too  far  from  the 
battlefield.^  As  long  as  we  are  not  decided  as  to  how  they 
will  be  used,  defilade  of  their  movement  is  the  prime  consid- 
eration. 

BISPLACBI'/EOT  OF  THE  DliSpiDSITION. 

Theoretically,  and  in  froht  of  ah  enemy  in  position,  the  ^^ 
disposition  c6uld  displace  itae-lf  by  a' continuous  movement    fljl' 
v/ith  only  the  pauses  due  to  th^  march  difficulties  6f   the  dif- 
ferent elements,  '  -  ■• 

But  we  are  never  certain  that  the  'drie'my  will  hot  change 
his  attitude  in  the  course  of  the  operation.  Now,  as  we"  shall 
see,  farther  on,  when  we  are  dealing  with'.an  enemy,  in  movement 
the  advance  by  bounds  is  forced  on  us. 

Therefore  it  is  advisable^  when  we  have  no  reason/ tb  do 
otherwise,  to  consider  this  pdasibility  and  to  have  the  advance 
guards  and  the  main  bodies  alternate  their  movements k 

.   INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TBRRABI,  .'     ■'   ; 

We  have  already  examined  the  influence  of  the ;  te'rya'in  as 
regards'  the  attack  of  a  covering  dispositioVi.  Iie2^e>  we  have 
only  to  go  into  it  as  concerns  the  role  of  -che  advance  guards 
and- the  movement  of  the  main  bodiesr,        '   ■  •*"' 

In  terrain  having  large  compartments,  observafeion  is  ex- 
tensive and  avenues  of  approach  are  few  in  riomber.  The  advance 
guards  can  reconnoiter  quite  widely  extended  fronts^.but  they 
have  more  difficulty  in  advancing  and  must  operate  at"  greater  . 
distances.  The  movement  will  be  slowed  up.  The  main  bodJ,eS' 
will  find  few  or  no  avenues  of  approach  and.  it  m^ay'b'e  hecess^r-y 
to  make  the  approach  at  night,  under  the  cover'  of  troops' thrown 
forward  to  favorable  positions  d\jrlng  the  day.   In  this  sort  of 
terrain,  cavalry  operates  chiefly  in  front  of  the  advance  guards 
and  there  is  little  for  it  to  do  v/hen  the  advance  guards  have 
come  up  with  It, 

"Terrain  whose  compartments  are  average  in  size  is  "favorable 
to  the  normal  action  of  the  disposition. 

Terrain  that  is  cut  up  into  many  compartments,  or  dovdred, 
facilitates-  the  approach  and  m.akes  it  difficult  for  the  enemy 
to  establish  deep  and  continuous  lines  of  fires.'  But  while  it.  • 
13  relatively  easy  for  the  advance  guards  to  penetrate  the 
enemy  dispositions,  it  becomes  difficult  for  them  to  act  on  a 
front  that  is  even'  .slightly  extended  and  they  fulf ill"poorl:r 
their  mission  Of  protecting  the  main  bodies.  We  are  thus  '^ led 
into  concentrating  their  action  along' the  principal  dir^"&t'i'0ii  '  ~  ■ 
and,,  in  compensation  for  this,  it  is  necessary  for  thelrfia"^  •  •  ' 
bofiies  to  cover  them,selve&,- '  The -disposition  should  be  well 
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garnished  with  cavalry,  and  this  arm  thue  finds  work  not 
..  only.  In  front  of  the  advanoe  guard.s  but  also  abreast  of 
"  them,  and  even  abreast  of  the  main  bodies..;  Therefore,  in 

this'  cas'e  we  should  strengthen  the  cavalry  of  the  divisions 

and  not  hasifren  to  v/ithdraw  it;  from  the  front, 

-;■;'■  *V'  \ ;  ,,','■'.  .INFLUENCE  OP  THE  FRONT  OF  ACTIOK.  ■;  .,  \    ' 

,'■:-!;:>  xo  ^  .■.•-•:.■■.■:  ■gjctrens  ion  of  the  front  of  action  results  in  the  same 
thing  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  compartments  of  the 
,,  terrapin.    -..,.,     ■:'<■••■* 

When   the  front  of 'action  extends,  there  arrives  a 
moment  y/hen,.. in  the  Division,  we  can  no' longer  Insure  unity 
•.Of  command  ofVthe  .ad-O-ance  guards,  -We  .may  thus  be  led  into 
constituting  s^e^^erai  independent  advanqe  guards.  But  this 
results  in  a  tendency  to  diffusion  of  efforts  and  exercise 
of  command  may.  be. 0.01^0  ; impossible 4  , 

•■'■'■  -'   We  may  remedy  this  inconvenien^ce  by  coh6entrating  efforts 
along  the  direction  of  action  imposed  on  Us,  and  by  adopting 
d toward  the  s.ide  at  which  liaison  with  adjacent  units  gives 
■  '    way)  dispbsitidns  "similar  to  those  which  would  be  made  by  an 
■  Isolated  unit'.   (See  Chapter  X), 

INFLUENCE  OP  THE  SITUATION  OP  THE  ENEMY. 

Here,  Dve  simply  recall  to  mind  that  the  preceding  is 
valid  only  when  confronted  by  an  enemy  in  position.  Later, 
we  shall  study  the  modifications  that  are  forced  on  us  when 
we  ar4  dealing  with  an  enemy  in  movement, 

■  GAINING  CONTACT  AND. ENGAGING  DURING  THE  WAR  OP'  1914-1918. 

The  greater  part  of  th^  engagements,  in  19-14,  were  made 
against,  an  adverjsary  in  movement. 

In  19-18,  each  withdrawing  movement  of  ..the  Germans  caused, 
on  our  side,  pursuit  followed  by  regaining  contact.  But  these 
•  '   operations  occurred  under  conditions  a  little  different  from 
those  ¥;hich  we  may  anticipate  in  the  future.   To  begin  with, 
the  fact  that  the  affair  commences  like  a  pursuit,  and  that  v;e 
expect  a  prompt  regaining  of  contact,  induces  us  to;  march  in  a 
formation  that  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  combat  formation. 
In  addition,  the  fronts  generally  were  limited;  rarely  do  we 
find  fronts  greater  than  4,400  yards_  per  division  and  very 
often  they  are  less  than  3,500-,   From  this  it  results  that 
many  of  the  problems  are  moved  up  one  echelon  and  taken  over 
by  the  Army  instead  of  the  Carps,,  by  the  Corps,  instead  of 
■  the  Division,  Finally,  on  these  narrow  fronts  the  artillery 
•means  are  considerable;   the  division  often  have  two  divisional 
artilleries,  sometimes  three. 

Therefore, it. is  advisable  to  proceed  circumspectly  when 
we  attempt'  to  draw  lessons  for  the  future  f^om  the  operations 
of  1914.  V-fhat  v\fe  must  chiefly  seek  to  find  in  them  is  the 
characte:?'  of  the  resistances  offered  by  the  enemy  and  an  en- 
semble view  of.  the  means  employed  to  break  thes^  resistances* 

It  is  v;ith  this  object  in  view  that  we  sum  up,  at  this 

point,  the  operations  of  the  125th  Division  from  the  9th  to 

the  11th  of  October,  1918,  as  an  example . of  gaining  contact 
•  in  1918. 
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■  "  OPElHATieilS  OF  THE  125TH  DIVISION  FROM'-  THB-0TH  TO  THE 
IITH  OF  OCTOBER,  191&..   ^Sketch  No,  36) 

During  the  8th  of  October  t^'he  First  Army  nearly  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  Hindenburg  position.  The  situation,  how- 
ever, is  still  far  from  clearj  so, "the  General  Commanding  the 
First  Army,  for  the  day  of  the  9th,  Issues  a  conditional  order, 
considering  the  two  .hypotheses  possible: 

8  0C3?OBER  1918,  8:30  PM  — '(SENERAL  OPERATIONS  ORDER, 

No,  933,  - 

i,  «-  The  attack  has  succeeded.  We  iii^ve  captured  Bellecour 
Ferme,  the  heights  east  of  jTilloy  Ferme,  Rouvroy  and  taken 
Pontaine-Utertre, 

II,  -  Tomorrow  the  Ai*my  will  continue  its  attacks  in  the 
direction  of  the  northwest  and  complete  the  debouchment  east  of 
the  Hindenburg  position. 

15th  Corps  —  1st  ObjecttvQ:  the  knoll  between  Mericourt 

and  01*6 ix-PonsOmmes— Pons om- 
'   ■  -  mes.  '•  '  ■  •'■••••- 

2d  Objective:   the  heights  of  the  Bois 
'  '  d»Etaves--Beautroux, 

The  15th  Corps  will  march  in  close  union  with  the  British 
righ€.,  which  attacks  Presnoy-le-Grand,  '  ■ 

36th  CorjJs,  —  Will  have  as  objective' the  crests  to  the 
northwest  of  Fontaine-Notre-Dame  and  th^  Arbre  de  la  Motte- 
Marcy, 

•^ill,  -  In  case  the  Germans  shall  have"  withdrawn  during 
this  night,  or  if  the 'resistance  tomorrow  is"  weak,-  we  will 
push  on  swiftly  and  as  far  as  possible:   the  15th  Corps  in  the 
direction  of  Seboncourt  and  the  36th  Corps  on.Fieulaine 

In  re&lity,  the  second  hypothesis  is ^ the  one  that  proves 
the  true  one»  So^  the  m-orning  of  the  ^,th,  the  General  Commaid- 
ing  the  AFmy  makes  his  instr*uctipns  more  detailed  in  view  of 
the  new  situation*  '  • 

9  OCTOBER,  9:15  AM  —  GENERAL  OPERATIONS  ORDER, 

/  .  No,  134  ■-'       [  .    • 

i,  -  As  a.  result  of  pur  successes  of  yesterday,  the  beaten 
Germans  commenced  a  withdrawal/ during;  the  night,  8th-9th.  • , . . . 

II.  -  The  general  movement 'will' continue  rapidly  in  the 
directions  given  in  the  order  of  the  evening  of  the  8th,  that 
is  to  say:  Seboncourt — Fieulaine— -Neuvillete^'- — Mont  d«Origny, 

At  each  regaining  of  contact,  the  attacks  will  be  pushed 
sharply  by  the  Division  Commanders,  without  waiting  for  adjacent 
divisions. 

The  126th  Division  operates  in  the  zone  limited  on  the" 
nortHi  by  the  Chardon  Vert— .southern  edges  of  Mericourt  and 
Presnoy-le-Grand—.l>!Ecaille— northern  edge  of  Seboncburt— 
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southwest  corner  of  the  Bois  de  Riquerval;  on   the  south  by 
the  line:   Essigny-~Groix-Fon3Gmmes  railway--.Beautrou3:<--north- 
-  ern  edges  of  Etaves  and  Bocquiaux--crossroads  132.   It  has  the 
'British  Army  on  its  left  and  the  123d  Division  on  its  right. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  .the  Division  has  reached 
Fontaine-Uteietre.  ...For  the-  attack  to  be  made  the  morning  of 
the  ••  .9th,  it  has  put  its  three  regiments  in  line:'  55th  at  the 
north,  173d  at  the  center,  112th  at  the  south.   It  has  at  its 
disposal  three  divisional  artilleries,  one  .of  which  will  not 
follow  the  Division.  The  successive  objectives  are: 

.  1st  -  line?  Mericourt--east  edge  of  Croix-Fonsommes; 

2d  -  southern  exits  of  Fresnoy — east  edge -of  Beautroux, 

.  -  The.  morning  of  the  9th,  the  Division  finds  the  terrain 
weakly  occupied. and  the  attack  becomes  a  simple  march  forward. 

■  ^  .  "Toward  2:00  ?M"  says  the  report  of  this  Division,  '"v;e 
reach  the  line:   1,100  yards  west  of  Croix-Fonsommes--Meri- 
court;  but  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  accentuates  and  about 
4:00  PM,  o\xp   leading  elements  arrived  at  the  GiJOix-Fonsomraes— 
Fresnoy-le-Grand  railv;ay  and  the  east  edge  of  Croix-Fonsommes, 
are  stopped  by  extremely  violent  fires  of  machine  guns  coming 
from  the  Beautroux  Knoll,;  from  th4:  knoll  to  the  north  and  from 
all  the  small  patches  'of  woods  and  accidents  'Of  the  ground  sit- 
uated on  the  tv^fo  knoll's  (of  Beautroux)  and  along  the  edges  of 
the  Bois  d'Etaves.   In  addition,  very  violent  enemy  artillery 
fires  (77mm  and  lOSmra)  prevent  all  progress." 

The  Diviaion  decides  to  make  its  effort  against  the  Bois 
d»Etaves,  sensitive  point   of  the  area;  but  the  maneuver  or- 
dered (outflanking  on  the  north  and  on  the  south)  is  stopped  03 
the  fall  of  ni@it.  '.•.•* 

At-  the  close. of  the  day,  the  front  passes  through  the 
south  edge  of  Fresnoy-le-Orand — Bccquiaux  and  Seboncourt. 

At  7:00  AM,    the  advanced  elements  of  the   55th  and  173d 
Infantries- (leading  regiments)   take   the  Bois  d'Etaves   (55th) 
.aisd  the  woods'  at  Beautroux   (not   shown  on  map--Tr,), 
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Then  the  march  in  "advance  is  resumed. 

Prom  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in  the  region  of 
Sehoncourt,  the  troops  are  taken  undei?  hea^ry  fire  by  the 
enemy  artillery  and  the  leading-  elements,  in  debouching 
•from  the  village,  are  .'greeted  by  the  fire.s  of  machine  guns 
coming  from  the  Retheuil  Perme,  la  Marlette,  Porte  ■Perme 
and;  from  the  spur, to  the  northwest  of  Boukincamp.  To  the 
right,  the  i23ql.  Division  Is  stopped  in  front  of  the  woods 
at  Boukincamp  (not   shov.nci  on.  Sketch  — Tr);  at  the  left  the 
British  also  are  stopped  in  front  Of  the  Bois  de.:  :ltiquerval, 


.Our.  infantry  maneuvers  around^ the  farms  (fermes)  on 
knoll  155,  but  cannot  take  them.   At  S:00  PM,.. after  heroic 
efforts,  the  3d  Battalion  of  the  55th  succeeds  in  taking -■ 
la  Marlette  and  throwing  footbridges  across  the  Canal  des 

'Torrens,.  ,    " "     -.■•■..■ 

•  ■,.   '3?he  enemy,  as  it  did  the  day  before,  resists  in  the 
evening. after  having  given,  way.  tn  the  morning.   Is  he  going 
to  continue  his  withdrawing  game  oi?- has  he  decided  to  fight? 
We^ can  tell  only  by  pushing  the  engagement  —  the  more  so  as 
tiiie-resistance  of  the  enemy  to  the  south  of  Boukincamp  is 
rather  'less  irvely.         "  '         •: 

-,  -.;  '^  ',tn   the  evening  of  the  10th,  the  General  Cbmmanding 
'the- .Pit' St.  Army  Issues  the.  following  order:.  . 

■  '■'.■■  10  OCTOBER  1918,  9:15.  PM,-'  GENERAL  OPERATIONS  ORDER 
■,■   „.  ,  NO.  ,954V  '        ■:■■;■. 

.1.  —At. the  close  of  the  day  the  Army  reached  the 
general  line:  East  of  Seboncourt  — ■'  West  of -B.ernoville  — 
•  Mo.ntigny-en-Arrouain  — Bernot  --  thence  the  course  of  the 
;Oise,  ,♦,,., . 

■  li,--  The  pursuit  v^ll  continue  tomorrow  on  the 
objectives  indicated,  '  :    .:.'• 

1.5th  .Corps,  Objectives:  Mennevrel,  Petit  Verly. 
Ulterior  objectives:  Blocus  d'enhaut,  -Knoll  between 
\[ener*olles  and  Hannappes. 

.,...:. .^"  36.th  Corps,  Objectives:  Tupigny_j.  Grand  Verly 

(Part  of  these  last  objectives  of  the  l$th  and  35th  Corps 
are  not  shown  on  the  Sketch. — Tr,) 

During  the  night  of  the  lOth/llth,  the  126th  Division 
prepared  an  attack  with  a  view  to  occupying  the  line: 
Retheuil  Perme  — Hennechies  Perme  --  rectang^alar  wood  330 
yards  north  of  crossroads  132,  • 

The  attack  starts  at  5:30  AM,  preceded' by  a  rolling 
barrage.  It  is  received  by  a  very  pow^ful  barrage  of  German 
artillery  and  by  crossed  fires  of  machine  guns  which  —  says 
the  Division  History  —  take  our  troops  in  front,  in  flank 
and  in  reverse.  Some  detachments  of  the  173d  Infantry  succeed 
in  penetrating  into  the  Porte  Perme,  but  a  counter  attack 
forces  them  back  to  their  point  of  departure. 
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Two  fresh  attempts,  one  at  noon,  the  other  at  4:30 
PM,  fail,  as  did  the  first. 

It  becomes  obvious  that  the  enemy  intends  to  hold  on 
the  spot.  Moreover,  the  prisoners  that  .have  just  been 
captured  state  that  they  belong  to  a  fresh  Division  coming 
from  Lorraine  whose  battalions  are  at  full' strength.  The 
engagement  is  terminated;  a  formal  attack  is  forced  on  us» 

:   11  OCTOBER"  1918  V  G-ENERAI.  OPERATIONS  ORDER  NO  963' 
(FIRST  ARMX) 

I.«  The  resistance  of  the  enemy  has  become  definite 
along  the  line:  Retheuil  Perme  — Bernoville' —  knoll  west 
of  Noyales. 

This  positi6n  will  be  taken  tomorrow  by  a  general 
attack  of  the  15th,  36th,  and  left  of  the  51st  Corps  -*  the 
attack  will  take  place  at  12:.00  o'clock  no6n. 

The  attack  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  able  to 
rapidly  progress  as  deeply  as  possible. 

The  directions  in  which  exploitation  is  to  be  made 
are  those  that  ha^3"-been  previously  announced. 

II.-  At  the  same  hfeiir  the  3d  Corps  will  attempt  to 
force  its  way  across s  the  Oise  between  Bernot  and  Neuvillette. 


.  With  this  order,  the  Corps  Commanders  receive  a 
personal  and  secret  instruction  giving  the  details  of  the 
Army  maneuver.  ' 

■  IV.  -  THE  CORPS  IN  GAINING  CONTACT  AND  IN  ENGAGING. 

We  are  noiff  going  to  pass  in  review  the  principal 
poiAta  Df  interest  in  connection  with  the  decision  of  the 
Corps  in  gaining  contact  and  engaging. 

MISSION  ■ 

.We  will  assume  that  the  Corps  has  been  given  the 
mis  don  of  moving  up  to  the  enemy,  pushing  back  its  covering 
dispositions  and  advancing  as  far  as  its  principal  position. 

SITUATION 

f ronti^:tudy  of  the  means  will  be  a  comparison  between  the 
point/, of  action  given  and  the  number  df  Dividons  composing 
the  Corps.  . 


'V,  / 


Study. of  "the  terrain  should  be  made  in -consideration 

of  tthe  front  upc5n 'Which  a  first  line  Division  can  deliver 
a  violent  ..attack  --'  and  v/e  ha\re  seen  that  on  normal  terrain 
this  .front  ,is  seldom  greater  than  1,650  yards  per  Division. 


'C 
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We  should  particularly  note  the  parts  of  the  front  where  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  a  Division  to  make  an  isolated  attack 
without  reinforcement  in  artillery.  We  shall,  of  course,  also 
examine  the  terrain  from. the  point  of  view  of  movements  of  the 
main  bodies;  successive  positions  and  avenues  of  approach* 

Finally,  as  regards  .the  enemy  (setting  aside,  for  the 
fliomem^  the  hypotheses  of  his  coming  to  meet  us)  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  deduce  his  probable  position  of.  resistance  from  the 
first  information  we  receive.  -• 

,  COMBINED  DECISION 

Successive  goals.  -  The  operation  is  habitually  broken 
up  into  successive  bounds  car   steps,  marked,  out  by  the  principal 
lines  of  the  terrain.  We  should  simply  note  that,  in  general, 
the  Corps  Commander  cannot  intervene  with  a  new  order  at  each 
successive  step.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  Ms  order  take 
into  consideration  the  entire  operation  from  the  entrance  into 
the  battlefield  to  the  pause  before  the  principal  position  of 
resistance.      .> 

Centralization  of  command.  ~  During  this  first  period  ^  _. 
combat  is  decentralized  and  conducted  by  Division.   At  the 
Corps  echelon,  we  shall  endeavor  to  anticipate  the  moment  at' 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  back  direction  of  affairs 
under  Corps  control.   In  general,  hovirsvef,  this  moment  canno-C 
be  settled  upon  in  advance.  In  addition,  it  will  usually  be 
necessary  to  issue  a  special  order  to  bring  the  engagement  to  a 
pause. 

Plan  of  maneuver.  -  The  plan  of  maneuver  used  during 
the  period  of  gaining  contact  and  the  engagement  is  chiefly 
com-posed  of  combinations  of  directions.  The  Corps  gives  the 
Divisions  the  directions  along  which  they  will  act^-  consideration 
being  given,  as  we  have  said  above,  to  their  possibilities  (of 
action  -  Tr.)  and  to  the  necessity  of  sufficiently  converging 
their  actions. 

The  zone  of  principal  effort  can  be  determined  only 
after  we  have  made  thorough  comtact.  But,  from  the  very  beginning 
it  is  useful  to  ask  ourselves  whore  it  vifould  be  under  the  various 
hypothesis  as  to  wherB  the  enemy  is.  This  v/ill  give  im  a   use- 
ful guide  for  the  orders  to  be  given  to  the  units  in  reserve  (1). 

Distributioh  of  forces.  -  The  com.bined  initial  disposi- 
tion is  applicable,  at  one  end  -the  same  time  to  th-e  approach 
march,  the  gaining  of  contact  and  the  engagement  &  At  th'e 
beginning,  the  Corps  sets  aside  the  troops  it  deeire©  to  use 
only  against  the  priacipal  position. '  The  Corps  may  also  "mort- 
gage" the  first  line  Divisions  (i.e.,  direct  them' to  hold  out 
something  — Tr.);  the  Regulations  authorize  this> 

(1)  This  part  of  the  question  cannot  be  fully  treated  at  this 
time.  We  shall  take  it  up  later  on  in  studying  the  maneuver; 
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But  this  Tiay  of  doing  things  more  or  less  paralyzes  these 
divisions  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  erect  this  practice 
into  a  general  rule, 

'.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MISSIONS  AND  ^lEANS 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  first  line  units  and 
the  units  kept  in  reserve. 

For  the  first  line  units,  the  mission  should  specify 
if  we  expect  them  simply  to  pusii  as  far  as  the  first  line  of 
continuous  fires  and  limit  themselves  to  verifying  the  value 
of  the  contact,  or  if.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  attack  of  the  enemy  security  dispositions. 

This  point  settled,  we  shall  determine  the  directions 
6t   action  of  the  first  line  Divisions,  calculated  as  a  func- 
tion .of  their  possibilities  in  attack  and  oriented  by  con- 
sideration of  the  result  sought. 

It  is  only  after  this  that  we  can  trace  the  zones  of 
action,  being  careful  to  leave  to  each  Division  the  space 
necessary  for  it  to  maneuver  along  its  particular  direction. 

Indication  of  the  successive  bounds  will  then  follow. 

It  does  not  appear  advisable  to  give,  in  advance, 
additional  means  to  the  first  line  Bivisions,  but  we  must  place 
the  Corps  artillery  so  that,  during  the  engagement,  it  can  take 
action  to  help  this  or  that  Division.  To  accomplish  this,  it 
will  be  suffiqient  to  move  the  artillery  in  trace  of  the  "sheaf" 
of  directions  of  advance  of  the  Divisions, 

Mutual  support  of  adjacent  divisions  will  be  attained  by 
the  trace  of  the  directions  given  them,  and>  if  need  be,  by 
an  indication  concerning  the  sense  in  which  each  of  them  should 
start  the  exploitation  of  its  first  breaches* 

The  movem.ent  of  the  units  in  reserve  comes  last.  It 
dQpend.8   on  the  avenues  of  approach  offered  by  the  terrain  and 
on  the  zone  in  which  the  reser\'es  must  go  into  line  if  the 
advance  is . stopped, 

PLAN  OP  INPORMTION 

This  plan  will  be  formed  v\^ith  a  view  to  verifying  the 
attitude  of  the  enemy  and  seeking  his  principal  zone  of 
re'si  stance, 

•  ■  "-•=..-'y,  .-THE  DIVISION  IN  GAINING  CONTACT  AND  IN  ENGAGING, 

.,'■.  ■■      ■  MISSION 

The  Division  has  been  given  the  mission  of  moving  in 
advance,  gaining  contact  and  then,  either  verifying  the  value 
ff  this  contact  or  pushing  forv/ard  to  the  enemy  position  of 
resistance  by  thrusting  back  his  covering  disposition. 
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SITUATION 

The  examination  of  the  situation  v/ill  he  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  fop  the  ■Corps.  However,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  arrange  a  plan. of  conquest  of  the  terrain  for  the  Qase.  in 
which  we  should  be  obliged  to  fight  throughout  the  entire 
depth  of  the  mie   of  march.  In  this  way,  when  we  shall  meet 
the  enemr,  the  deeisiQn  will  be  all,  ready  and  we  shall  even 
have  been  able,  during  the  advance,'  to  hold  out  the  means  for 
rapidly  pa  as  ing -to  execution. 

GOjmiNED  D3CISI0N  ■  ■        ',      '  - 

'  '  Successive  goals.  —  For  the  Division,  the  successive 
goals  are  not  simply  steps.  Indeed,  we , should  anticipate 
changes  in  the  dispositions. during  fehe  course  of  the  operation. 
The  first  object  will.  be.  io  p^ish  forward  until  we  .meet;  aline 
of  jcontfiiimue  infantry  fires,*  this  will  be  done  ^by.  the  advance 
guard  or  by,  a  leading' echelon.  On  the  contrary,  forcing  an  en- 
trance into  the  enemy  covering  dispositions  will  often- require 
putting  into  action  the  greater  part  of  the  Division^  as  we 

have  seen  above  in  the  engagement  of  the  126th  Division*  ; 

» 

■  ■  The  successive  steps  marked  out  by  the' principal  lines 
of  the  terrain  should  not  be  confused  with  these'  successive 
a;oalS;;  :       ■  ■  '  ■  .  .    '  '.  ■'  ■    .    .  V 


o 


•' •  ■■  '.Centralization  of  Command.  -•*  As  long  as  the  Division 
is  preceded  by  an  advance  guard,  it  is  this  advance  guard  that 
carries, on'  the, fights  The  Division  Commander  takes,  the  affair 
under  his  o'im  direction  only  at .  the  moment  of  engaging  --  that 
is  to  say,  only  for  an,  attacJk  intended  to  pierce  the  first  front 
offered  by  the  .enemy.  But  it  appears  to  be  necessary  that  he 
take -it-  over  at.  this  moment  and  that  this  first  attempt  —  which 
m.ay  bring  about-the  putting  In  of  the  entire  Division.--  be  not 
left  to  the  devices  of  a  simple  advance  iguard  Comriander. 

■     \Plah  of  maneuver.  --  Combinations  of -directions  may  be 
quite  frequent  in  gaining  contact?  surrounding  of  isolated 
points,  small'  flanking  actions,  etc....  But  the  .greater  part  of 
them  concern  only  small  infantry  units  and  will 'be- arranged  by. 
the  Commander  of  the  Dii-'isional  Infantry  or  the  Kegimental 
Commanders.    '  '  ■  '  ,  ''[■     .  •  • 

In  the  Division,  the  principal  thing  is  the-  determining  of 
a  sone  of  principal  effort^  covering,  (as  we  have  said  in  v;hat 
precedes)  the  entire  depth  of  the  advance,  and  the  examining  of 
the  measures  necessary  to  attain  this  result  as  soon  as  the 
enem.y  shall  offer  the  appropriate  amo\mt  of.  resistance. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  effectives  to  b^e  put  into  line  :  — 
as  soon  as  vm  decide  on  an  engagement  with  the  object  of  pushing 
"'os.-clz   the  enemjr  security  dispositions—  the  infantry  effectives" 
in  line  must  be  sufficient  to  insure,  without  loss  of^tioaie,  later- 
al exploitation  of  the  progress  made  along  the  principal  directior 

■'  ••      ..  DISTRIBUTIOI?-  OP  MISSIONS  A^rO  IffiANS 

1st  — -  Up  tip' 'the  engdgem.ent »  -  ,    ,  ■    •- 

•  •  ■  ■  •■         "  ^'  ■..'■■•  ":i  - 

The  troops  are  divided  into  two  echelons:  advance --guard 
tor  first  echelon)  and  main  body, 
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^/«clde  upon  the  strength,  composition,  mission,  prin- 
cipal direc"g>^^x*  ^   c.^+-^nn  aruii.,  cdnffiiand  of   the  advance  guard. 
If  the  front  is  quite  exteitxai-v*.,  axve-  tlaa   oardo«*o-  no^'.easafy 
for  constituting  secondary  advance  guards  or  flank  guards • 

Decide  upon  the  successive  locations  to  wblch  the  main, 
body  of  the  infantry  and  the  echelons  of  artillery  shall 
move. 


2d  —  At  the  moment  of  engaging. 

If  the  engagement  is  simply  with  the  object  of  verify- 
ing the  value  of  the  contact,  it  reduces  to  an  attack  with 
limited  objectives.  The  objective  is  chosen  as  in  an  or- 
dinary attack,  but  we  must  be  able  to'  get  to  it  by  use  of  re- 
duced infantry  means.  This  attack  has  as  chief  object 
obliging  the  enemy  to  react,  and  it  is  our  observation  of 
these  enemy  reactions  which  will  fix  the  value  of  the  contact. 

If  the  engagement  has  the  object  of  pushing  back  the 
covering  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  it  becomes,  for  the 
Division,  a  true  attack,  to  be  made  like  the  attack  on  a 
position  of  resistance,  with,  however,  sr*allav  ir^ajnj^i- and  ero 
effort  to  make  a  more  rapid  advance. 

In  considering  these  restrictions,  it  would  be  well 
to  turn  back  to  what  we  said  in  Chapter  III. 

3d  --  Stopping  the  engagement:. 

W©  may  admit  that  the  end  of  the  engagemfiat  'will  be 
marked  by  the  moment  at  v/hich  the  infantry,  by  its  own  means, 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  exploit  the  breaches  madfe  by  the 
combined  attacks  of  ai^tillery  and  infantry. 

At  this  momenU,  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  havo 
arrived  tn  front  of  fe  position  justifying  Attack  with  all  the 
means  of  the  Corps. 
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,  .     .      CHAPTER  VI 

■   THE  DEVELOPMEIIT  OP  DEPEIISIVE  COMBAT 
I  —   P^SISTANCE 
DIFFERENT  POSITIONS 

The  ensemble  of  a  defensive  organization  does  not  comprise 
tonly  a  position  of  resistance  and  a  covering  position.  The  higher 
•'Oommand  must  have  consid.-ered.  the  case  of  a  rupture  of  the  first 
position  and  it  has  prepared,  or  commenced  to  prepare  a' isecond 
position  to  the  rear,  and  sometimes  a  third  position ."^Tiiese  suc- 
cessive positions  V\rill  present  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
principal  position  proper.  They  are  separated  from  ©ach  other  by 
.*  "a,  distance  sufficient  to  obl.ig_e  the  attack  to  establish  a  new  bac^ 
in  general  6,600  to  13, gOp. yards.  Usually  they  are  not  provided 
with  permanent  garrisons,  ■ 

These  successive  positions  are  joined  together  by  "switch" 
positions,  which  have  as  object  the  limiting  of  the  progress  of 
an.  enemy  v/ho  may -^haye-  captured  a  part  of  the  first  position. 

The  different  positions  and  the  switches  connecting  them 
■  form  a  sort  of  web  upon  vjhich,  following  the  requirements  of  the 
'  moinsnt,*   the  High  Command  traces  the  real  position  of  resistance- 
.  that  .upon, which  the  army  is  to  give  battle.  This  latter  position 
may  make  use  of  parts  of  several  different  positions  as  we  note 
in  the  plan  of  defense  of  the  First  Army  in  July  1918  (Sketch  No 
24). 

THE  ROLE  OP  THE  CORPS 


The  instructions  on  the  Tactical 
specify  the  role  of  the  Army  and  that 


Employment  of  Large  Units 
of  the  Corps  as  follows: 


"The  strength  of  the  defensive  lies  in  a  good  system  of 
fires,  JTidicious  organization  of  the  ground  and  rapid  play  of 
reserves. 

It  is  through  as  complete  a  preparation  as  possible  that 
the  Army  Commander  can  establish  a  powerful  defense....  During 
the  battle  he  intervenes  by  maneuvering  the  fires  of  his  artillery 
and  by  employing  his  reserves," 

So  much  for  the  Army.  Now  for  the  Corps,. 

"The  Corps  Commander  devotes  all  his  efforts  to  maintaining 
the  position  of  resistance  fixed  by  the  Army  Commander,... 

Daring  the  battle,  the  Corps  Commander  intervenes  by 
maneuvering  the  fires  of  his  artillery  and  by  engaging  his  re- 
serves." 

This  wording  of  the  new  Regulations  is  perfectly  clear;  it 
defines  the  role  and  the  responsibility  of  each.  The  Corps  Com- 
mander employs  all  his  strength  for  maintaining  the  position  of 
resistance  assigned  him.  If  he  is  beaten  on  it,  the  Army  Commander 
must  then  step  in. 
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That  is  vei-y  readily  explained.  We  may,  indeed,  hope  that 
the  enemy  ofTensive  will  not . succeed  all  along  the  front 'at  the 
first  onset.  So  the  Army  Commander  will  be  able  to  turn  the  flow 
of  his  reserves  toward  the  zone  which  is  .yielding,  but  this 
maneuver  is  possible  only  if  the  rest  of  the  front  holds.  That 
is  why  we  must  hold  the  posi.tion  of  resistance  and  also  why  a 
breach  in  this  position  should  never  entail.  Ipso  facto,  the 
.evacuation  of  the  parts  left  intact. 

Consequently,  in  the  Corps,  the  entire  plan  of  defense  will 
be  imbued  with  this  single  idea:- holding  of  the  position  of  re- 
sistance, 

"",.::•'  ■.•.■;■';■•■  trace' op  the  position  of  resistance 


1 


rv^,r- •  .  ■  ^®  ^^"^®  treated.  In  detail,  the  question  of  the  organization 
"of  the  position  of  resistaince"  and  the  covering,  position. 

•;,..,...,,  We  still,  have  .  a  word  to  saj  concerning  the  trace  of  the 
./principai' position. . 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  we  have  examined  into, this 
trace  .should  fit  into  the  future  intentions  of  the  command, 

,,  .-/'.If  w6,  have  no  hidden  intention  of  an  iiiimediate  offensive, 
1 ..' It'  is  a,dvis,a,ble  to' make  the  trace  as  simple  'as -possible.  As  far 
';  .bkck"as..l9lij,  in  his  mDrk  on  "Changes  in  Warfare"  (Transformations 
.,-"-'de.-la  Gui'arre)'  Major  ' Colin  wrote:    '       "'   ••' 

"The  position  of  resistance  must  be  continuous,]aomog©rteous, 
and  have  no  salients  such  as  the  Russians  had  at  the  Sha-Ho...". 
Salients  indeed  constitute  favorable  points  to  attack;  therefore 
.  they  are  dangerous  .for  the  defense.  Vile  must  not,  of  course, push 
.this  con61usion  to  an  extreme,  thereby  giving  up  the  advantage 
of  the  'flanking  positions  v/hich  are  an  important  element  of  the 
value  of  infantry  fire. 

But  when  the  defensive  attitude  is  to  be  abandoned  during 
the  combat,  if,  in  a  word,  it  is  only  the  preparation  for  an      i 
.  attack, ,. the  ..position  of  resistance  .should  be  traced  so  as  to 
..furnish 'a' favorable  base  of  departure  fo^r'  the  projected  attack. 
'•V^h&,"u!^;^.fulhess  of  a  rectilinear  front  ^  then  becomes  of  second  order, 

PRINCIPAL  PHASES  OP  DEPIi!NSI¥E  COMBAT  ' 

As  regards  resistance,  we  may  anticipate'  four  periods  in 
^  . the, development  of  defensive  combat: 

■"*--"  the'^outpo'sf  'combat  J"  ■    '■■         '.■.":...-:•  'i.--v  ;= 
..--  the^ period  of  preparation  for  attack;  | 

_^,,,.  .,/--  the  "exterior  defense'  of  the'  princip^  position;' 
•--  'tiie  interior  defense  of-  the'  principal  position,- 

..   ...... ..  .^^.^  .^  ^  ,'I:hE  ,  ^  OU.TPO  ST  CpMBA T  ( Ske  t ch .  No  37 )  . 


'"  ' '  !.  .  ';%.',?*ecall  to'  mind,  that  it  i^'  the  duty 'of  the  -fcommand  to"  fix 
^ ;;;,.,,  the:  emplkceinent.s,  the  mission  and  the  ef  feotiv.^e^;  of-  the  outposts. 

As  regards  the  use  of  artillery  fires  ••dufinjg- this  .period, 
it  would  appear  that  cooperation  of'^  the  artillery  in  the  cutpost 
combat  proper  should  be  decentralized  and  made  e.t  the  call  of 
the  infantry.  On  the  contrary,  covering  of  the  withdrawal-,  of  the 
outposts  should  be  arranged  by  a  plan  covering  the  use  of  the 
combined  artillery  in  which  the  Corps  Artillery  may  be  called 
upon  to  cooperate,  "■    ":-S'S. 
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■  '    _  TIIE  PERIOD'  rjy   PREtAPlATION  FOR  ATTACK 

•  It  is  chiefly  by  its  fires  that  the  Goinmand.  can  hinder  the 
attack  preparations.  For  this  purpose,  it  has  three  principal 
means  at  its  disposal:  counteroffensive  preparation, ":  co-unter- 
battery  and  distant  interdiction.  .  .-  .  . 

.  1st--  The  cQunteroffensive  preparation  fires  originally  were 
intended  to  destroy  the  "departure  trench"  of  the  enemy  infantry. 
Little  by  little,  this  conception  enlarged  and  v;e  arrived  at  the 
conception  of  a  counteroffensive  preparation  intended  to  destroy 
all  oir-ganizations  useful  for  the  attack.  In  order  to  be  remunera- 
't-ive,'  such  fires  require  pretty  thorough  destruction  of  the  or- 
ganizations mentioned  and  conseqiiently  require  a  large  amount  of 
ammunition. 

Th^  term.,  counteroffensive  preparation  is  also  applied  to  a 
system  of  fire's  of  ■limited  duration  executed  on  the  probable  base 
of  departure  of  the  enemy  Infantry  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  base  is  occupied.  In  this  case  we  return  to  the  original 
conception  of . the  counteroffensive  preparation  and  in  this  case 
heavy, short  period  fires  are  perfectly  justified. 

gd-*'  ■  Counterbattery  .  In  this  period  neutralization^,  of  the  • 
enemy -batteries  is  not  worth  while.  On  the"  ether  hand,  if  we  car- 
discover  some  batteries  in  action,  it  is  highly  advisable  to  at- 
tempt to  demolish  them, 

3d--  Distant  interdiction  gives  appreciable  results  only  whon 
the  fires  are  continubus  and  of  long  duration.  They  must  reach  out 
as  far  as  possible  in  order  to  push  back  the  line  on  ivhich  the  enemy 
enters  the  battlefield,  so  as  to  embarrass  his  supply.  Against 
troops  they  are  not  very  effective,  for  troops  are  sufficiently 
"fluid"  to  enable  them  to  pass  around  the  beaten  zones;  but,  by 
hampering  movement  of  -trains  they  can  seriously  interfere  v;ith  the 
preparations  for  attack. 

The  principal  objectives  of  these  fires  will  be  penetrating 
(i.e.,  not  lateral~-Tr . )  roads  and,  in  particular,  the  crossroads 
and  villages.  Bombarding  villages  is  the  simplest  and  most  ef- 
fective method  of  hindering  circulation  on  the  roads  passing  through 
them. 

These  fires  may  be  commenced  very  early —  as  soon  as  the  energy 
approaches  the  outpost— 'and  kept  up  during  the  entire  pefiod  of 
preparation  for  attack*  It  is  a  question  of  am-munition. 

To  sum.  up:  during  the  period  of  preparation  for  attack: 
continuous  distant  interdiction  fires,  destruction  of  enemy  bat- 
teries and,  finally,  counteroffensive  preparation  fires. 

EXTERIOR  DEFENSE  OF-.  THE  PRINCIPAL  POSITION  {Sketch  No  38) 

1st —  Stopping  fires. 

,  In  Chapter  II,  we  strongly  stressed  the  organization  of  fire 
m  front  of  the  principal  position;  here  we  have  only  to  give  some 
ideas  as  to  the  conduct  of  fire. 

During  the  period  of  combat  that  exists  between  the  debouch- 
ing of  the  attack  and  the'  arr-ival  at  the  position  of  resistance,' 
the  main  result  that  we  can  endeavor  to  attain--outside  of  stoppin.^; 
the  assailant — is  the  breaking  up  of  the  attack.  This  disassocia- 
tion  of  the  attack  can  be-,  produced  in  two  ways--in  v;idth  or  in 
depth. 
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Bisassociation  in  width  will  be  brought  about,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  maintaining  islands  of  resistance  in  front  of  the  po- 
sition of  resistance.  When  this  solution  is  adopted,  the  plan  of 
fires  v/ill  be  made  up  to  fit  it. 

Disassociation  in  depth  may  find  an  application  when  the 
at tacking,  infantry,  is  preceded  by  a  rolling  barrage .  In  this 
case  we  know  that  the  combination  of  the  two  arms  depends  on 
a  common  time-table.  Should  we  be  able  to  delay  the  infantry, 
the  time-table  will  be  upset  and  the  infantry  deprived  of  the 
Protection  of  its  rolling  iaar rage .  It  would  seem  .that- we  can 
obtain  this  result  by  a  stopping  fire  of  great  density, falling 
suddenly,  and  kept  up  for  several  minutes  on  the  part  of  the 
front  on  which  we  desire  to  bring  about  this  disassooiation. 
■jfeese  fires  may -be  'arranged  so  that,  on  their  cessation,  the 
enemy  infantry  ^ah.  immediately  be  taken  under  the  effective-  fire 
of  our  own  infantry • 

'■   By 'similar  methods,  we  may  attempt  to  separate  the  first 
lines  of  reserves,  the  infantry  from  its  tanks,  etc,*... 

2d—  Gounterbattery  and -Interdiction 

The  principal  object,  when  the  attack  debouches,  is 
stopping  the  enemy  infantry.    . 

..  .'   When  the  means  nedessary  to  accomp)lish  this  r.esult  shall 
•iha-^e  been  put  in- line,-.- what. -is  left  over  will  be  used  for  neu- 
tralizing enemy  batteries,      ^  .•••.. 

Distant  Interdiction; fires  becpme  of  secondary  importance 
at  this  moment.  During  this  crucial  moment  they  may  be  suspended, 

■  liTTERIOR  DEPEIISE  OF 'THE  P  RIHGlPAL  POSITIor' (Sketch  No  39) 

•"yThen■thei^ ■•attack  develops,  two  cases  may  occur.: 

—  it  will  capture  all  of  our  principal  position  in  a 
-single  rush;  or, 

■■--  it  will  capture  only  a  part -of  our  principal  position. 

If  the  attack  captures  only  a  part  of  our  principal  position, 
there  are  two  principles  to  guide  us: 

The  first  results  from  our ■mission.  We.  must,  at  all  cost, 
hold"  wh^t  we  still  have  of  our  position  of.^ resistance. 

The  second  results  from  the  fact  that  our  own  game  is  to 
beat  the  enemy' s  game.  Now,  we  kno^   two  things i,.Vi?e  know  that 
the'fire  of  our  artillery  can  hinder  continuation  of  the  attack 
in  depth;  we  also  know  that  the  attack  desires  to  widen  the 
breach  it  has  just  succeeded  in  making.  From  this  we  conclude 
that  we ' must  keep  our  lartillery  in  place  at  all  cost,  and,  in 
order  to  do  that,  reconstitute  an  infantry  covering  force  in 
the  zone  that  has  given  way — ;._  this  will  be  the  role  of  a  part 
of  our  reserves.  Prom  this  we' also  conclude  that  we  must  en- 
deavor, to  limiti  'the  damage, '-prevent  its  extension  and,  in  con- 
•  sequence,  bring' down  the  "mass  i5f  our  artillery  fire  on  the  edges 
of  the  v/ound,  and,  above  all,. 'on  the  zone,  ih  which  extension  of 
the  front  of  attack  appears  the  most  probable. 

This -operation  oan^be  brought  about  -successfnlly  only  if 
at  all  times  the- 'command  has  been  thoroughly  Informed  of  the 
•progress  of  the  attack.^  Thi^s-~is  the-  business  o,f  the  observation 
dispositions  which  must -have,  been  installed  during  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  position. 
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But,,  even  under  these  conditions,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
secure  satisfactory  results  unless  the  operation  has —  to  a  certain 
degree--been  anticipated  and  prepared,    ■   , 

To  foresee -what  will  happen  we  must  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  the , attacker  and,  from  his  point  of  view,  make  what  we  have 
termed  the  plan  of  conquest  of  the  terrain.  This  does  not  mean 
tnat  the  attacker  will  necessarily  conform  to  It;  but  he  is 
obliged  to  ocnsider  it , and  should  he  not  do  so,  it  is  very'  possible 
that  the  events  will  show  that  he  was  wrong  in  not  considering  it. 

At  all  eve.ntfe^  it  is  the  only  basis  from  which  we  can  start. 
By-  Ctombining  the  given  quantities  of  the  terrain  with  what  we  may 
icnow  of  the  habits  and  tactical  methods  of  the  enemy,  we  can,  from 
this,  deduce  a  certain  number  of  natural  "bulkheads"  (eloisonnc- 
ments)  in  the  interior  of  the  position  of  resistance.  We  will 
organize  the  infantry  dispositions  so  that  they  automatically  lend 
themselves  to  the  defense  of  these  bulkheads, and  we  will  prepare 
the  corresponding  fires  of  artillery. 

These  bulkheads,  moreover,  will  have  a  role  to  play  not  only 
in  the  defense  but  also  in  the  counterattacks,  as  we   .shall  see 
shortly,  ,>■: 

Of  course,  these  bulkheads  will  be  useful  only  so  long  as 
the  front  shall  not  have  been  completely  broken.  If  therefore, 
the  defense  cannot  hold  the  front  assigned- it,  it  must,  at  the 
very  least  hold  a  front.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  attack  will 
not  progress  witK  the  same  speed  at  all  points.  Also,  we  may  fore- 
see in  advance  (with  approximate  accuracy)  the  points  in  our  line 
which  will  yield,  and  we  can  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  re- 
inforce their  defense,  .   - 

In  the  case  in  point,  the  word  "reinforce"  does  not  express 
the  idea.  The  neologism  "sedimentation"  is  more  suitable.  The 
procedure  to  be  employed  will  often,  'in  fact,  consist  in  augment- 
ing the  depth  of  the  position  of  resistance  in  the  zones  that  are 
giving  way  rather  than  in  increasing  the  density  of  occupation. 
Thus  the  object  to  be  attained  by  the  troops  at  one  disposal  will 
be  to  reestablish, first,  continuity  and,  then,  depth  of  the  front. 

If  the  enemy  has  succeeded  in  capturing  all  of  the' position 
of  resistance  on  the  front  of  a  given  unit,  the  object  to-be  at- 
tained remains  the  same:  reestablish  a  continuous  front  by 
"soldering  it  up"  again  to  the  parts  of  the  position  of  resistance 
that  remains  intact.   But,  by  the  terms  of  the  problem,  it  cannot 
be  solved  by  the  unit  whose  position  has  been  absorbed;  it  must 
be  taken  in  hand  by  the  echelon  to  which  the  success  is  only 
partial—  and  from  this  moment  it  is  the  same  as  the  precediiig 
case. 

To  sum  up,  we  see  that  in  the  development  of  defensive  corr-hi:.t, 
considered  from  the  resistance  point  of  view,  tv/o  essential 
thoughts  will  guide  the  Command, 

The  first  will  be  to  hold,  at  all  cost,  the  position  of  re- 
sistance assigned  it. 

The  second  will  be  to  carefully  follow  the  game  of  the  attack 
and  to  ask  ourselves  at  each  moment  (accepting  what  has  happened) 
"what  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  to  block  further  development  of 
the  attack!?" 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  stabilize  the  attack, That  done, if 
we  still  have  sufficient  remaining  at  our  disposal, we  shall  employ 
them  in  counterattacks  to  retake  the  ground  that  has  been  lost, 
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•,  .  Til  —^  iCOtJMTEROFFENSIVE  ;    -  '■''■-''..' 

Before  the  v;ar  our  Regulations  made  a  distinction  between 
the  counterattack  and  the  offensive  return--'  the  first  executed 
before  the  enemy  reached  the  position  to  be  defende'd,.  the.  second 
executed  after  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  on  .th;a,t  'gbsjLtion.  _  ,  '  . 

The  Regulations  used  during  the  war  and  'those 'prbmuTgated 
since  .have  not  maintained  thi's-  distinction.  We-Timit  oUrselves 
to  distinguishing:  ..,.,,... 

(a)  immediate  counterattacks, to-  be  made' automaticaiiy'— 
without  intervention  by  the  c'bmmand—- by  designated  Units  within 
regiments^  or  under  the  command  of '  the  GommahderTS.  of  Divisional 
Infantry,    .    ,:.  :-  ■    '■'      •'•  •       ■  .     •  ;'';  ^.,;  ,  .^.• 

(b)  more  important  couh-feerat'tacksi  '  coiiceived  arid  prepared 

in  advance  fot  the  various  contingencies  that  may  6ccur>  but  which 
are  to  be  m.ade  only  with  accompanying  fire  of  artillery  and  upon 
order  pf  .the/ commands  ■  ■""''  ^      •   .  ,  ,   '  ,  . 

(c)  the  passage  from  the  defensive' to  the  offensive  fbi»' all' 
the  troops,  .,.  .  _         ,  ,..,.. 

-  ....  !":  ,i: "  immediat:^  counterattacks;  ;,■//  . 

The  problem. df  the  immediate  counterattack  ;i&  fn  great  part 
dependent  on  the  ..nature  bf  the  defensive  dispositions  taken  up  by 
the  -infantry  on  the  battlefield.  These  defensive *dispositiQns,  in 
fact,  constitute.-the  medium  (milieu)  in  Which-'lfl^e  .-partial  cpunter- 
attack  develops,  a  medium  (milieu)  to  which,  the  counterattack  must 
adapt  itself  completely  if  it  v/ishes  to  have  success. 

Now,  .we' have  noted'  that,  during  the  war,  this  medium  (milieu) 
underwent;,  marked  changes.'     -•  ......  ' 

Here,  it  .is  .necessary  to'  note,  in  a  few  words,  the  influehce'- 
of  this  evolution.on  the  object  of  arid  the  conditiohs  surrounding'  ; 
immediate  counte2?attacks,:  ,.  '"  "  >•  '  '■:■'■■   -.  •    'r-' 

In  1914,  as  we' have:  seen,  the'  infantry' attacked  and  defended, 
in  thin  linear  formations.  The  ■penetrating  of  the , line  at  a  point-- 
l,e.,  on  a  front  of -slight  "width--  was  sufficienf  to  threaten  the;'' 
entire  line,  for.  It  took^dn  flank  (to  the  range  lim. it  of  its 
rifles)-  each,  remaining  section  of  the  line'.  This  cr^isis  could  be 
cared  for  only  by  an  immediate  •couht-ei'attack.  -Oh  t;he  other  hand, 
if  the  front  taken  by  the  enemy  was  not  wide,;  weak_ counterattacks 
sufficedtp  reestablish  affairs  since  the  assailani:>  in  linear  ' 
formation  jiimself,  was  as  vulnerable  as  the  defender.  In  this  Way, 
the  partial  counterattack  forced  itself  on  us  and  it  could  give 
great  results.  It  was  both  necessary  and  profitable,-     . 

To  succeed,  it  had  to  be  immediate,  for  a  check  spreads  rapidly 
along  an  uncovered  line,  and  the  breach  could,  in  a  few  minutes, 
become  too  large  an  objective  tp  be  tackled  by  a . small. unit .  It 
was  necessary,  then,  to  work  fast;  if  not,  we  ran  the  risk  of  find- 
ing ourselves  faced  by  an  enemy  that  had  become  too  strong,  and  of 
failing  with  considerable  loss,  . 

This,  instantaneousness'of  the  counterattack  was  its  principal 
difficulty.  It  could  be  made  only  if  the  operation  had  been  pre- 
pared in  advance . 

•-•■Preparation  of  the  movemeht  in  advance  had,  as  in  the  attack, 
to  be  made  by  fire:.  This  preparation  could  be  made  very  short, 
because  the  assailant,  obliged  to  place  himself  in  a  relatively 
dense  formation,  was  extremely  vulnerable.  Moreover, the  preparation 
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by  fire  was  not  without  its  difficulties  as  soon  as  we  made  use 
of  the  artillery^  because  the  breach  that  was  the  objective  of 
the  counterattack  contained,  during  some  time,  a  mixture  of 
friendly  and  enemy  troops  that  hampered  precision  of  fire. 

Finally,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  object  of  the 
partial , counterattack  was  limited  to  reoccupying  the  breach  in 
the  front  line,  for,  by  pushing  forward,  the  counterattacking 
troops  would  find  themselves  isolated  and  would  be  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  encircling  enemy*  This  consequence,  though 
perfectly  apparent,  was  not  thoroughly  realized  in  practice, and 
there"  are  many  examples  of  troops  that  were  sacrificed  because 
they  went  beyond  their  proper  objective. 

The  principal  danger  in  the  local  counterattack  and  the  mont 
frequent  cause  of  its  failure  is  the  instability  of  the  situatiou-- 
a  situation  that  may  change  to  a  marked  degree  between  the  moment 
at  vjhich  the  counterattack  starts  and  the  mom.ent  at  which  it  ar- 
rives.  If,  in  the  meantime,  the  enemy  has  developed  his  success 
and  if  our  operation  is  arranged  strictly  according  to  the  initial 
situation,  the.  counterattack  is  immediately  taken  in. flank  and 
its  failure  is  certain. 

The  counterattack--even  the  partial  counterattack--  cannot, 
therefore,  be  an  isolated  act.  It  must  be  part  of  a  combination; 
it  must  be  able  to  count  on  the  cooperation  of  adjacent  troops. 
This  will  require  the  command  to  make  its  dispositions  to  assure 
this  coordination  and,  in  particular,  to  stabilize  the  situation 
in  the  given  zone  during  the  time  necessary  for  the  preparation 
and.  the  approach  of  the  counterattack.  We  cannot  stress  this  con- 
dition too  much,  for  the  success  of  the  counterattack  depends  not 
only  on  the  bravery  and  even  the  skilfulness  with  which  it  is  led.; 
it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  function  of  the  general  conditions 
under  which  it  takes  place. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  the  partial  counterattack  in  1914. 
Such  will  they  still  be  in  the  future  at  thOvSe  points  of  the  ter- 
rain which  we   must  keep  at  all  cost,  and  where  the  infantry  shall 
have  taken  up,  or  been  forced  by  the  fight  to  take  up,  a  linear 
disposition. 

The  partial  counterattack  was  also  necessary  in  the  first 
phase  of  trench  warfare,  during  which  the  defender  was  still  usin;;;; 
a  linear  system  in  which  the  line  was  the  more  rigid  as  it  had 
taken  root  in  the  soil.   The  enemy  that  secured  a  foothold  in  tho 
trench  profited  by  the  protection  it  afforded  and  could  remain 
there;  his  presence  annoyed  the  whole  defensive  system  and  con- 
stituted a  permanent  menace  to  the  whole  line;  consequently,  we 
had  to  throw  him  out. 

.  Furthermore,  the  counterattack  was  made  easier  for  the  de- 
fender by  the  existence  of  trenches  and  communication  trenches 
which  were  just  so  many  avenues  of  approach  and  v;hich,  by  enabling'; 
us  to  make  converging  attacks  on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy, rendered 
it  possible  to  progressively  recapture  the  ground. 

Finally,  it  was  advisable  to  make  the  counterattack  im- 
mediately; but  here,  the  word  "immediately"  does  not  have  the 
same  meaning  as  heretofore .   We. could  not  give  the  enemy  time  to 
reorganize;  but  'reorganization  was  not  sim.ply  turning  the  trenc!i 
that  had  been  taken--  first  and  foremost, it  meant  connecting  up 
the  trench  with  the  base  of  departure,  "immediately"  was  no  longer 
a  matter  of  minutes;  it  was  a  m.atter  of  hours  and  sometimes  days* 
The  conditions  of  execution  of  the  attack  did  not  change  much 
as  long  as  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the  enemy  isolated  from  his 
base  of  departure, 
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resistance,  on  vjhicli,.  the  inf  antiry  'i  s«.  'echeloned  yeXT  .In^  depth. _  '■: 
Capturing  o'f  th^- •f'Or-ward^-emplaGement-s^'^b^^^^^     en^tiiy  does"  not 
make  a  breach  and,  in  consequence,  disturbs  the_ defensive; system 
only  a  little,,  In^  order- to.:  cause  serious-dangfer^^  must 

break.,  the'  po  sit  ion  •throughout  it  s  •  ehti-re  depth .  Consequently,  the 
imiTiediate  counterattack  is  not  ' automatically  'demanded,  in  the  for** 
W8;i'd  part  of  the  disposition.    '  '  '  '■■'■'/ 

'.  ,In  s-ddition,  the  result  of'  partial  counterattacks  in  'the  •• 
fdrward  part  of  the  position  ^i^ -not '  so- great  as  formerly*.  No 
longer  is  the   assailant ,, in-  linear  formation.  He  has  adopted  deep, 
widely  spread  out  formations •  The  disposition,  at  least  for  a 
certain  .time:,  has  no  resemblance  to  a  line.'  Checks  in  it  are 
au:tomatic.al,iy  iocaiized  and  no  longer  result  in  a  menace  to  the 
whdie  di  spas  it  ion.  .■.•..-  t   . 

3o,  as  long  as  the  enemy  has  not  broken  the  position ' through- 
'.out_its  entire,  depth,  counterattacks  by  small  bodies  no  longer  are 
ao  urgently'  required  as  formerly  and  we  cannot  hop©  to  secure  the 
same  results  from  them..  The^r  vi^ill  not  be  auLomatic  as  they  were 
in  the  past--  they  must  become  an  exceptional  act. 

i'he  disadvantages  v^e  have  just' pointed  out  no'longer  exist 
when  the  enemy.ls  on  the  point  of' reaching  either  the  rear  limit 
of  the  principal'  position  of  resistance,  or  'bne  of  the  important 
bulkheads  marked  out  in  the  interior  of  this  position,  • 

In  this  case,  local  counterattacks  may  be  demahded  and  the 
conditions  of  theiT  execution  v/ill  be  the  same. -as  those  we  have 
previously  shown  in  the  case  of  linear  combat. 

To  sum  up,  when  the  defender  has  been  able  to  oppose  a  deep 
zone  of  resistance,  and  not  a  linear  disposition,  to  the  enemy, 
the  partial  counterat-tack  tends  to  become  an  exceptional  pro- 
cedure, it  has  chance  of  success  only  if  the  command  has  succeeded 
in  stabilizing  the  situation  sufficiently  to  carefully  insure 
proper  support  .of  the  counterattack.  Outside  of  the  points  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  hold  and  considering  the  points'iat- which 
it  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  enemy  and  maintain  a  continuous  f:-'ont- 
points  .at  which  immediately  available  troops  are  few  in  number-^ - 
v\rhat  we  have  termed  "sedim.entation'^  (colmatage)  appears  to  be"a 
procedure  both  more  certain  and  more  effective  than  the  counter- 
attack. '  "     .'  ■  V 

"A  partial  counterattack  .m.ade  against  an  assailant  greatly 
. superior  in  number,  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  surprise  attack,  is 
wasteful  of  effectives  and  gives  only  small  and  transitory 
results.(l)'' 

In  finishing,  let  us  once  more  recall  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the-  success  of  the  immediate  counterattack: 

(a)  The  counterattack  will  have  as  object  the  reoccupying 
of  a  point  the  possession  of  which  is  deemed  indispensable  by 
the  commixnd.      •  '        ,:    ' 


(1)   Note  of  the  .Oeneral  . Commanding  in 'Chief  -foi*  the  Army  Groups 
and  the  Armies,  on  the  def enslve  aloi^g  stabilized  front,^., 
a.H.Q.  No,2]<,5$6,  20.^April,l:9i8*^i   "- 
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(b)  It  will  be  prepared  and  conducted  like  an  ordinary 
attack,  but  with  a  maximum  of  rapidity. 


(c) 

which  we 


Its  objective  will  be  strictly  limited  to  the  zone  in 
can  be  certain  of  superiority  of  fire. 


(d)  Its  flanks  v/ill  be 
tions  made  to  prevent  any 
counterattack.' 


strongly  braced  up  and  all  disposi- 
enlargement  of  the  breach  during  the 


COUNTERATTACK  OP 
JUNE  23d, 


THE  114th  BATTALION, CHASSEURS  A'PIED,  ON 
1916  (  Sketch  No  40). 


We  shall  readily  find  the  conditions  just  enumerated  in  the 
counterattack  executed  by  .the  114th  Battalion  of  Chasseurs  on 
June  23,  1916. 

The  21st. Division  occupied  the  front  between  the  Signal  de  la 
Caillette  and  the  Bois  d»  Hamdroraont .   During  the  nights  of  21st/ 
22d  June  and  22d/23d  June,  this  division  was  relieved  by  the  129th 
Division  {258th  Brigade  at  the  left,  259th  Brigade  at  the  right). 

'   Activity  of:  the  enemy  artillery  had  been  very  great  for 
several  days,  particularly  on  the  front:  Thiaumo^t-Souville• 

The  front  was  marked  out  by  cote  321,  the  Bois  de  la  Dame 
and  the  crest  to  the  north  of  Pleury. 

The  morning  of  the  23d,  the  129th  Division  is  in  line. Its 
reserve  is  constituted  by  4  companies  of  the  114th  Battalion  of 
Chasseurs  (plus  2  machine  gun  companies)  and  2  companies  of  the 
297th.  It  is  posted  in  the  Ravin  des  Vignes, 

At  8:00  AM,  the  Commander  of  the  114th  Battalion  of 
Chasseurs  receives  the  following  order  from  his  Brigade  Commander: 

"The  enemy  is  attacking  very  vigorously  on  our  front.  Our 
first  line  has  been  obliged  to  fall  back.  The  114th  Battalion  of 
Chasseurs,  utilizing  the  communication  trench  and  defiladed  routosj 
will  move  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  P.O.  des  Quatre-Chemineos 
so  as  to  take  the  enemy  attack  on  its  right  and  in  reverse.  The 
detachment  of  the  297th  will  move  in  the  same  direction  in  echelon 
(right  to  left),  at  220  yards  in  rear  of  the  left  of  the  2d  Bat- 
talion," 

At  nearly  the  same  time  the  Battalion  Commander  sees,  at  his 
right,  enemy  skirmishers  advancing  in  the  Ravin  des  Vignes  and  on 
the  Pleury  crest. 

He  then  takes  it  upon  himself  to  change  the  order  received 
so  as  not  to  engage  with  his  right  in  the  air,  and  decides  to 
attack  the  front:  Froideterre — knoll  to  the  southwest  of  Pleury. 
Consequently,  he  launches; 

--  3  companies  (2  of  the  297th,  1  of  the  114th)  on 
Proideterre; 

—  1  company  on  Pleury j 

—  1  company  astraddle  the  Ravin  des  Vignes; 
and  holds  1  company  in  reserve. 
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As  soon  £is   the:  at  back  starts  ( slioa-'tly  be-fore  9:00  AM)  the 
G-ermans  move  their  barrages  toward  the  rear.  Then  the  projectiles 
of  the  French  artillery  again  comraence  falling  on  the  crests  and 
the  southern- edge  of  Fleury,  _      ■  ■  ■•  •;,.. 

At  this  time,  the  enemy , detachments  which  were  330  yards  to 
the  south  of  Fleury  stop  suddenly  and  lie  .down.  Then,  taken  in 
flank  by  the'  crb'ssed  fires  of  the  machine  guns,  they  disperse, 
turn  and  finally  fall  back,  .: 

Toward  10:00  AM  the  French  troops  have,  at  the.  left,  the 
line:  cote  312--P.C.119,  and^ ' on  the  right,  have  arrived  at  330 
yards  from  Pleuryf   ,      o    ■•.,,'.  .  "   .V 

Althougli  the  advance  made  was  not  very  deep,  this  was  "more 
than  simple  "sedimentation",  because  there  was  recapturing  of 
ground  taken  by  the  enemy  and  pushing  back  of  the  enemy  line      ..  , 
along  th©  entire,  front'  counterattacked.-. 

'to;  the.  mater  ipii  prof  it  we  must  add  the  profit  in  morale — 
a  thing'  tha't'the  executant  can  neither  see  nor  know,  but  v/hich  is 
al'vvays  considerable  when  the.  counterattack  has  succeeded  in  biting 
into  the  enemy,   "jhey  had  .told  the  German  soldiers  that,  thanks 
to  the  use  of  a  new  toxic  gas,  they  had  only  to  march  into  Verdun 
once  the  first  (French-'-Tr . )  lines  had  been  captured,  "So,  when 
on  the  23d'  the  first  line  companies  of  the  attack  saw  new, fresh 
troops  advancing  along  the  front  of  the  rupture  and  saw  them  start 
the  counterattack,  the  rumor  spread  that  the  story  of  the  new  gas 
was  just  another  "bunch  of  b. . .s. . . ."( "bourrage  de  crane").  The 
discouraged  troops  refused  to  continue  and  the  command  could  not 
get  them  to  resume  the  attack..." 

COMBINED  COUNTER  ATTACK 

When  the  position  to  be  defended  has  been  broken  into  deeply, 
the  offensive  actions  of  the  defense  will  be  combined  counter- 
attacks, prepared  and  supported  by  artillery.  This  presupposes  the 
putting  into  action  of  effectives  of  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a 
Division* 

How  must  we  consider  the  combined  counterattack?   Is  it 
simply  an  amplification  of  the  partial  counterattack,  something 
lar.ger,  no  doubt,  but  subjected  to  the  same  rules?  Not  entirely. 
There  is  a  difference  in  object  between  these  two  procedures — 
and  this  difference  in.  object  has  as  corollary  en  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  choice  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  counter- 
attack. 

A  difference  in  object.  The  partial  counterattack  has  only 
one  objects  reestablish  the  continuity  of  a  front  that  the  enemy 
has  just  pierced.  ¥Jhen  this  continuity  is  reestablisheit,  its  ^ole 
is  finished.  It  does  not  attempt  to  secure  deep  actionj  it  is 
directed  at  the  periphery  of  the  enem.y  only. 

Quite  different  is  the  object  of  the  combined  counter- 
attack. By  its  size,  its  weight,  it  has  results  which  the  enemy 
is  obliged  to  take  into  consideration.  It  is  a'  danger  for  the 
enemy,  a  danger  the  gravity  of  which  he  cannot  judge,  and  he  must 
take  measures  to  guard  himself  against -it.  So,  even  if  it  does  not 
always  obtain  a  very  considerable  tangible . result,  it  nearly 
always  produces  suction  of  the  enemy  reserves  and  partly  or  totr.ll;,' 
paralyzes  its  offensive  strength. 
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This  consideration  is  a  'factor  of  great  importance  in  choosing 
the  point  of  app?.ication  of  the  counterattack. 

As  regards  this  point,  -the  partial  counterattack  is  completely 
subordinated  to  the  enemy.  It  is  not  free  to  strike  where  it 
wishes.  It  must  be  used  to  reestablish  equilibrium  where  equili- 
brium is  shaky.  Its  point  of  application  is  forced  on  us  by  the 
fluctuations  of  combat  and  it  produces  its  effect  only  on  condition 
that  it  strike  exactly  at  this  point. 

The  combined  counterattack  which  aims  at  a  deep  effect — and 
not  a  superficial  effect--  is  much  less  closely  dependent  on  the 
actionsof  the  enemy.   To  a  certain  degree,  it  can  choose  its 
direction  and  point  of  application  as  a  function  of  the  general 
result,  of  the  combat,  and  not  as  the  result  of  this  or  that  special 
incident.  It  does  hot  endeavor  to  reestablish  the  situation  on  one 
point  of  the  front;  it  is  made,  with  respect  to  the  attack  as  a 
whole.      •  •  ■■ 

In  particular,  it  is  not  obliged  to  go  to  the  place  where  the 
enemy  has,  put  its  m.aximum  means  in  line--  which  would  be  playing 
the  enemy's  gam«;  it  can,  on  the  contrary,  aim  at  a  weak  point  of 
the  enemy,  and  thus  have  all  the.- chances  on  its  side.  In  addition, 
moreover,  there  is  generally  .ho  need  of  its  penetrating  deeply  to 
secure  the  result  desired —  i.e.,  stop  the  enemy  attack.   Conse- 
quently, it  may  more  easily  be  anticipated  in  advance  by  the  com- 
mand and,  therefore,  be  prepared  in  advance. 

For  it  must  be  prepared,  supported  and  led  like  an  ordinary 
attack.  It  is  on  this  condition  only  that  it  v;ill  produce  its  full 
effect. 

In  this  matter,  tjhe  first  thing  to  do  is  to  choose  the 
"direction"  of  the  counterattack.  On  this  point,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing information  taken  from  a  Note  dated  in  1918  and  emanating 
from  the  General  Commanding  the  First  Army; 

"The  Army  Commander,  or  the  Corps  Commander,  must  first  fix 
the  direction  of  the  attack,  basing  his  decision  on  the  following 
considerations; 

1st  --  The  terrain  over  which  the  attack  is  to  be  made  must 
be  easy  to  operate  over  and  must  have  no  obstacles  necessitating 
very  extensive  fires,  which  the  necessity  of  rapidity  in  the 
preparation  will  not  allow  us  to  execute. 

2d  —  The  attack  must  enable  us  to  gain  possession  of  posi- 
tions that  are  particularly  favorable  for  use  by  the  enemj^-  in  the 
continuation  of  his  offensive--  such  as  give  him  good  artillery 
observation  posts, 

3d  —  The  attack  must  be  aimed  toward  the  flanks  of  the  zon-?; 
of  enemy  advance.  The  attack  on  one  of  the  flanks,  if  possible, 
should  be  preferred  to  any  other.  In  the  offensive,  the  entire 
strength  of  the  enemy  is  oriented  toward  the  objective  that  has 
been  assigned  them,  an  objective  that  i s  in  front  of  them;  an 
attack  debouching  at  this  moment  on  one  of  their  flanks  will  have 
a  good  chance  of  surprising: them.  (German  cpunteroffensive  at 
Gambrai;  the  Mangin  counteroff ensive  in  June,  1918,  counter- 
offensive  of  the  Tenth  and  Sixth  Armies  in  July,  1918). 

Also,  the  flank  attack  profits  by  all  the  organization  exist- 
ing in  the  adjacent  zone  not  attacked  by  the  enemy; the  artillery, 
in  particular,  has  all  its  means  at  its  disposal  (liaisons, ob- 
servation posts,  fires  that  have  been  registered,ainmunition,etc.  . . ) 
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•  Finally,  an., attack  making  progress  against  the  flank  of 
the  enemy  v/ill'  r,fes\ilt  riot-  only  in  stopping  his  offensive,  but 
will  probably  also 'oblige,  him  to  fall  back  along  the  greater 
■^part  .of  his  front,  if  he  desires  to  avoid  being  shut  up  in  too 
narrow  a  salient*,"    -•:  . 

^  Onee  the, choice  of  the  direction  is  settled  on,  the  rest 

■'•■■■follows  of.  itself,  ■     •:'•.. 

First  we  have  the.  sele.Gtipn  of  the  base  of.  departure  which 
'\'""shDuld,  if  possible,  have  shelters* 'arid,  •  at  all  events,  should 
haVe  coinmunications,  telephonic  liaison,  material  and  ammunition, 

Then  comes  the  reinforcing  of  the  '  attacking,  tr'oops  by 
artillery,  the  reorganization,  of.^the  corps  counterbattery  system 
for  the  attack!  the  constitu'tlhg'of  a  sufficient  supply  of  am- 
-     munition  (2  .to  ri  units  of  .fire)^;;;'  .  '.    :     ':?''-vv"'       ' 

Finally,  proper  and  adequate  us'e  of  the  air  servic'e  .^to 
insui^e  secrecy. of  preparation— essential  condition  of  surprise, 

-  .  A.'ll  this  may^'be  effected  .very  rapidly  if  ,the  necessary  fore- 
sight-has  been  used' and=  if -the.  tei*raih  has  been  organized  in 
a c cor da.n-ce.  therewith,      ,.   .   "  ■•.;■. 

■  V-    This  sort  of  a 'counterattack  presupposes  ,a  geh'eral  -situation 
in  which  thes  enemy,  if  not  sta"t)iii2ed,  is,  at  least,'  sto.pped  or 
contained  along  his  front.  .•.'■"'' 

This  counterattack  has  all  the  virtues  attributed: to  it 
only  if  the  enemy'himself  Has  not  secured  a  decisive  result. 
The  holding  of  the  front,  or,  at  the  very  least,  the  holding 
'    of  a  front.,,  is,  therefore,  a  condition  strictly  necessary  for 
'the  sue  cess..., of 'a'  oombined  counterattack.         ' 

The  con$iderable..'  diff  e3?ence  that  exists,  between  immediate 
.  counterattacks' and  the  combined  counterattack  does  nOt  allow 
us  to. employ  the  same  troops  in  them.  .  '  '' 

The  initial  distribution  of  the  available  troops, therefore, 
will  comprise; 

1st" — . Partial  reserves  intended  to  collaborate,  in  the 
interior  defense  of  the  position  of  resistance,  either  in 
executing  small  counterattacks,  or  in  blinding  the  dangerous 
breaches;    '   '  • 

2d  —  General  reserves,  intended  for  executing  combined 
counterattacks. 

This  advance  distribution  is  essential  if  the  Command.  wisl.e-B 
to;  reserve  to  itself  means  of  carrying  on  the  fight. 

The  size  of  the  -effectives  necessary  to  execute  a  combined 
counterattack  and  the  nature  of  the.  preparations  to  be  made 
before  starting  it  in,  show  that  here  we  are  confronted  by  a 
problem,  which  usually,  will  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
High  Command.  But  it  is  desirable  that  each -executant  carefully 
note-  his  role  in  such,  a  complex  operation  and,  for.  this  reason, 
it, appears  advisable  to  us  to  give  a  resume' of  the  counter- 
attack of  Juhe  11th,  1918. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  TPIE  LIATZ  (1)( Sketches  No  41  and  42) 

At  the  "beginning  of  June, 1918,  the  Third  French  Army  had  six 

miles  of  front  between  Montdidier 


divisions  in  line  along  the  18f 

and  Noyon, 


Beginning  with  June  4th,  information  is  full  and  exact  con- 
cerning the  imminence  of  a  v/idely  extended  German  offensive  betvi^een 


Koyon  and  Montdidier.  In 
ing  in  chief  orients  all 
direction. 


consequence  of  this,  the  General  command- 
the  reserves  at  his  disposal  in  this 


"On  June  9th,  he  has  been  able  to  assemble  a  total  of  12 
"(Infantry--Tr)  Divisions  and  3  Cavalry  Divisions,  from  reserves 
of  all  categories  (Army  reserves.  Army  Group  reserves,  G.H.Q. 
reserves);  he  can  count  upon  the  prompt  aid  of  three  British 
Divisions,  These  means  are  weak,  to  be  sure,  if  we  compare  them 
v/ith  those  the  enemy  may  employ  in  front  of  us;  they  are, however, 
all  the  reserves  available  in  the  French  Army  ...... 

But  if  the  reserves  at  his  disposal  are  weak,  on  the  other 
hand  the  General  in  Chief  can  distribute  them'  just  where  he  wants 
them,  so  exact  is  our  information  concerning  the  front  from  v/hich 
the  German  offensive  will  debouch.  Qf  the  twelve  divisions  in  re- 
serve, only  two  have  been  kept  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise  as  a  ■ 
safety  measure;  the  ten  others  are  established  on  the  right  bank 
within  prompt  reach  of  the  front:  Noyon — Montdidier.  All  the  tanks 
of  the  Group  of  Reserve  Armies,.  fo\ii»  groupments  of  heavy  tanks 
(156  Saint  Ghamond  and  Schneider  tanks)  are  likewise  disposed  in 
rear  of  this  same  front,  with  a  view  to  participating  in  mass  in 
the  counterattacks  our  reserve  divisions  will  have  to  execute...," 

As  to  the  Air  Division,"  everything  is  prepared  so  that  it 
can  intervene  rapidly  and  powerfully  from  the  first  hours  of  the 
new  battle," 

The  morning  of  June  9th,  the  enemy  attack  starts  on  the 
front:  Ayencourt  to  the  Oise.  Thirteen  enemy  divisions  are  in  lino, 
of  which  9  are  on  the  11-|-  mile  front  that  extends  from.  Rollot  to 

. Thiescourt.  Their  Initial  shock  breaks  the  dispositions  of  the 
58th  and  125th  Divisions  then  of  the  53d  Division  and  the  1st 

^  Dismounted  Cavalry  Division. 

A  part  of  the  reserves  is  immediately  directed  toward  the 
field  of  battle:  first  the  126th  and  18th  Divisions,  then  the  lit}  , 
123d  and  69th  Divisions.  The  available  elements  of  the  Air  Division 
(the  Menard  (Groupment,  one-half  of  the  Division--Tr.)  also  receive 
the  order  to  go  into  action. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  the  front  reached  by  the  Germans 
■  is  marked  out  by  Courcelles — Mery — St  Maur--Marqueglise--Elincourt 
and  the  southern  edge  of  the  Bois  de  Thiescourt, 

On  our  side,  three  of  the  front  line  divisions  are  unable  to 
carry  on  the  fight.  Six  of  the  divisions  initially  reserved  are 
engaged  or  are  on  the  point  of  being  engaged. 

The  orders  given  for  the  lOth  by  the  General  Commanding  the 
Group  of  Reserve  Armies,  aim  chiefly  at  stopping  the  enemy  of- 
fensive: 


(1)  After  the  Report  of  the  Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief  the  Armies 
of  the  North  and  the  Northeast  on  the  operations  in  1918. 
Defensive  Campaign,  i^art  V, 


The 
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"The  General  Comimnding  the  Grcup  of  Reserve  Armies  once 
more-  reeoramends  the.  forming  of  a  continuous  barrier  around  the 
pocket  that  tends  to  form  around  Ressons-sur-Matz,  "before  think- 
ing of  counterattacking,        ,    ,  •   .  . 

Hold  on  the  flanks  at  all  costs,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pocket 
from  enlarging  .....' 

Economize  oh  reserves  as  much  as  possiole  and  avoid  putting 
them  in  a  regiment  at  a  time:  their  number  is  strictly  limited." 

The  10th  of  June,  the  enemy  attack  is  resum.ed,  but  does  not 
advance  as  readily  as  it  did  the  day  before."  In  the  morning, 
seeing, our  flank  divisions  holding  tight  .on  the  sides  of  the 
pocket  made  by  the  ehemy^  our  center  divisions  putting  up  a 
stronger  and  better  coordinated  resistance  to  the  north  to  south 
advance  of  the  enemy.  General  Payolle  at  once  decided  to  profit 
by  the  situation- in' attacking,  on  both  flanks,  the  enemy  who  had 
jammed  deeply  into  our  positions  from  Marest  to  Belloy,  At  10;00 
AM  he  said  to  the  Third  Army: 

"V/e  must  make  a  combined  plan.' It  may  be-  the  'followi'ng: 

Ist  —  Apply  the  11th  Division  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
pocket  in  a  counterattack; 

2d  —  Apply  the  .123d  Division  at  .the  left,  "facing  Elincourt, 
in  a  .counterattack;  .'...■  --•. 

3d  —  Hold  at  the  center  with  the- 18th, ■ 69th,  and  126th 
Divisions  ...*.." 

But,  commencing  at  12:00  noon,  our  front  again  gives  way 
at  the  right,  and  the  53d  and  72d  Divisions  are.  brought  up  to 
the  Matz  at  Ghevincourt  ,8.nd  Iviachemont, 


"We 
attack, . 
only  the 
but  also 
morning. 


could  no  longer,  count  on  the  123d,  Division  for  a  counter- 
.: General  Fayolle  thus  found  himself  obliged  to  consider 
counterattack  at  the  west,  betv;een  Me^y  and  Vi/acquemoulin, 
with  much  larger  means  than  those  anticipated  in  the 
This  solution,  moreover,  allowed,  more  thorough  coordina- 


tion of  the  operation;  it  also  simplif ie.d  the  preparation 


Informed  of  General  Fayolle* s  intentions, 'the  General  Com- 
manding in  Chief  approved  them  completely;  'however,  .he  considered 
it  necessary  to  make  the  counterattack  still  more  powerful,  so  as 
to  secure  a  material  and  moral  effect  that  would  surely  stop  the 
enemy  offensive.   He  therefore-  decided  to  place-  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Group  of  Reserve  Armies,  for  the  operation,  two  fresh 
divisions--  the  133d  and  the  148th — taken  from  the  Group  of  Armies 
of  the  North,   These  two  units,  put  into  trucks  at  the  beginning 
of  the  afternoon,  were  hastily  headed  toward  the  region  of  Saint- 
Just-en-Chaussee* . 

His  project  thus  approved  by  the  High  Comm.and, General  Fayolle 
committed  its  execution,  to  General  Mangin 


Beginning  at  noon, 

the  forces  that  were  to 
for  the  com.plete  attack 


orders  were  issued  for  concentration  of 
take  part  in  the,  counterattack;  orders 
were  decided, on  at  2:30  PM,  the  hour  at 


which  General  Msingin  arrived  at  Woailles,;  headquarters  of  the 
Group  of  Reserve  Armies;.  They  were  fin-ally  completed  in  the  evendi-f 
by  General  Mangin  who,  with  his  staff,  established  himself  at 
Pronleroy,  near  the  headquarters  of  the  III  Corps, 
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The  attack  was  to  be  made  by  four  divisions  in  first  line 
(129th,  152d,  165th,  48th)  supported  by  one  division  (133d)  in 
reserve.   It  was  to  start  from  the  basej  Gourcelles — Mery-- 
Wacquemoulin,  in  the  direction  of  the  east  so  as  to  throv/  the  enemy 
back  on  the  Matz  and  check  his  movement  toward  the  south.  Each  of 
the  four  first  line  divisions  was  to  be  supported  by  a  groupment 
of  tanks.  The  Air  Division  was  to  prevent -the  preparations  for  the 
dperation  from  being  observed  by  the  enemy  air  service;  it  was  then 
to  accompany  our  infantry  at  a  low  altitude,  aiding  it  by  use   of 
its  machine  guns  and  bombs." 

At  the  same  time,  arrangements  are  made  to  consolidate  the 
front'  at  the  left  fla-fik. 

■'  "The'-  battle  recommenced  the  morning  of  the  11th  along  nearly 

the  entire  front;  it  began  at  the  left  by  a  Vigorous  counterattack 
of  the' 11th  Division,  which  put  us  in  possession  of  Mery.  At  our 
center,  the  69th  Division,  stoutly  held  all  its  positions  against 
a. yipleht  attack  of  the  enemy,  then,  passing  at  once  to  the  counter^ 
of ffensive*;  ■  forced  the  enemy  back  perceptibly,  taking  prisoners, 
The  begihning  of  the  day  had  also  been  marked  at  our  extreme  right 
by  an  attack  of  the  67th  Division  which,  for  a  moment,  put  us  in 
possession  of  Bethancourt." 

During  this  time,  to  the  west  of  Mery,"  the  concentration  of 
the  five  divisions. intended  for  the  counterattack  had  been  made 
within  the  time  calculated...." 

"At  11:00  AM,  the  four  front  line  divisions  passed  the  front 
held  by  the  36th,  11th  and.  18th  Divisions;  the  tanks,  slightly 
delayed,  however,  by  difficulties  in  crossing  the  Estrees — Saint 
Denis— Montdidier  railway,  nevertheless  arrived  in  good  time  to 
support  the  infantry  when  it  came  to  grips  with  the  enemy.  From 
then  on  the  operation  progressed  with  varying  fortune. 

At  the  ieft>  the  129th  and  152d  Divisions  advanced  over  un** 
covered  terrain,  where  they  were  taken  under  fire  by  a  powerful 
artillery  previously  put  in  position,  on  June  9th,  in  the  wooded 
hill-group:  Rollot--Boulognf  -la-Grasse;  the  tanks  v;ere  subjected 
to  direct,  well-aimed  fire  from  distances  of  sometim.es  less  than 
2,200  yards.  The  German  infantry — equally  well  supported  by  its 
artillery — held  obstinately,  and,  near  Mery,  counterattacked  the 
152d  Division.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  our  two  divisions,  despite 
their  efforts,  had  gained  only  about  1,100  yards  toward  the  east. 

The  165th  and  48th  Divisions  operated  under  more  favorable 
conditions;  the  165th,  however,  which  drove  against  the  Bois  de 
Belloy  and  Belloy,  had  difficulty  in  progressing;  it  advanced  slcvv- 
ly  and  it  was  at  night  only  that  it  finally  mastered  Belloy  and  the 
Bois  de  Belloy.   On  the  contrary,  the  48th  Division,  engaged  on 
easy  terrain,  better  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  artillery  that  hac 
only  recently  been  put  into  position,  advanced  rapidly  in  liaison 
with  its  tanks;  in  the  evening  it  captured  the  Ferme  de  la  Garennt; 
and  plateavt  110,  At  its  right,  the  18th  and  69th  Divisions  con- 
formed to  its  movement  by  advancing  slightly  to  the  front...." 

We  have  seen  that  the  object  sought  by  the  General  in  Chief 
was  "to  secure  a  material  and  moral  effect  that  v/ould  surely  stop 
the  enemy  offensive . " 

To  see  if  this  object  was  attained,  let  us  open  Ludendorff ' s 
Memoirs.  Here  is  what  we  find: 
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"The  attack  of  the  German  Eighteenth  Army  commenced  the  9th, 
On  the  right, "it  was  directed  against  Mery,  on  the  left,  against 
the  very  strong  positions  immediately  west  of  theOise.  The  de- 
fender was  pi?dpAred  to  receive  the  attack;  our  infantry, neverthe- 
less, smashe'd.'  in  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  defensive  system  ^nd, 
in  part,  even  pushed  on  beyond  i,t,. -as  far  as  the  Aronde, 

Beginning  on  the  11th,  very  strong  counterattacks  were  madfe • , 
on  our  right  flank,  near  Mery,  and  gained  some  ground,,.,. 

The  strength  of  the  troo.ps  brought  into  this  area  by  the  enemy 
induced  the  Supreme  Command,  in  order  to  avoid  losses,  to , order 
the  Eighteenth  Army  to  stop  its  attack  on  the  11th  .    " 


•  • 


.  GENERAL  COUNTEROFFENSIVE' 

The.  tmro  procedures  v/e  have  just,  studied--  partial  counter- 
attacks and  ..cdnibined  countejfatta.ck.a--,' despite  their  specific 
differences, -nevertheless  have  a  cjiaracteristic  in  common.  Both, 
are  intended  to  help  keep  a  zone^  in.  wiiich.the  Command,  for  the.;  ■  - 
moment  at  least,  does  not  seek  decisive  action  (1),  Conservation 
of  terrain  is.. their  principal  object;  the  off  ens  ive.  action  is_^  pnly 
a  means- suborfiinated  to  th\s/-,objeG,t..  "'"'■'• 

But  we  can  conceive  of  combat  in  whi'ch  the  roles  are  reversed, 
combat  in  which  the  defensive  action  is  -only  the  means  of  preparing 
an  offensive  action,  which -.will  arise  during  the  course  of  the  coni- 
bat  it^self.'and  take  place. on  tjie  same  terrain'.  In  this  case,  the 
offensive  we  .have  in  mind-  governs  the  tjispofeitions,  made  for  the 
defense  .and' all  these  dispositions  must  be"  subordinated  to  the 'Of- 
fensive idea,  and  made' with. :a  view  to' taking  u|3  the  offen'si'^i^ew  ' 

■If;  a  Command, decided  on  the  offensive,  takes  up  a .  defensive  •  ' 
attitude,  it  i$  doubtless  because  it  is  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  ' 
means — .  eitlier  because  the.  means  at  its'  disposal  have  not  yet  come 
up,,  or,;  J),ecaus,§,.  after  all  the  means,  atJ/it^  disposal  have  arrived, 
they  are.' still  inferior  to  those  pos  ses  sect  by  the -enemy. 

In  the.  ..first  case-*  when,- the  means  have  not  yet.  arrived-- the 
dominating  idea  will  be  -to  get  a  favorable  base  Of  departure^  in 
front  of  which  we  will  stop  the  ene'ray. until  we  have,  sufficient  '  '- 
means  at  hand  to  change'tb  the  offensive.  The  degree  of  attrition 
of  the  enemy  is  of  relatively  little  importance;  in  any  event,  it 
does  not- govern  the  moment  at  which  we  shall  resume  the  offensive- 

The  principal  position  of  resistance  will  be  so  traced  as  to 
furnish  a  favorable  base  of  departure  and  be  equipped  with  this^  in 
view.  The  combat  v/ill  be  carried  on  so  as  to  cause  the  enemy  to 
mould  himself  on  this  position  of  resistance  and  the  attack  will 
be  delivered  at  the  proper  moment. 


(1)  "On  June  10th, the  General. in.  Chief  had  to  consider  the  most 
probable  contingency — that  of  having  to  help  our  Allies 
.  (British);  he  had,  however,,  to  remain  in  readiness  to  take  care 
of  an  attack  on  our  ovm  f ron.t  and,  for  both  these  contingencic.s 
he  had  to  reconstitute  reserves  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Given 
this  s-tate  of  affairs,  the  best  method  of  obtaining  this  re- 
sult was,  certainly,  to  inflict  a  thorough  check  on  the  ener:y 
along  the  Matz,  which  would  for.ce  him  to_  completely^^oX-tlie^ 
oPA^iations^  at  thi s  joint . .  .'7 , .  "  (Re'port  already  mentioned; 
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•  Difficult  as  is  this  problem,  the  second  is  still  more  so. 
It  is  not  sufficient,  indeed,  to  have  a  line  of  resistance  so 
traced  as  to  furnish  a  favorable  base  of  attack;  we  must,  in 
addition,  bring  about  a  combat  of  attrition  in  front  of  that  base-- 
a  combat  in  which  the  means  of  the  enemy  will  vifear  to  pieces  more 
quickly  than  ours  and  in  which  superiority  will  finally  pass  to 
our  side.  And  there  may  be  contradiction  between  the  necessity  of 
holding  the  line  of  resistance  which  v;e  wish  to  use  as  a  base  of 
departure  and  the  procedure  to  be  used  to  effect  necessary  attri- 
tion of  the  enemy.  The  solving  of  this  problem  will  often  require 
•much  skilfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Command, 

COMPARISON  OP  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  THE  COUNTEROFPENSIVE 

Let  us  now  try  to  make  a  resume  of  what  we  have  said  of  the 
different  forms  of  counteroffensive  v/e  have  just  studied. 

1st—  Partial  counterattacks.  Their  use  would  appear  to  be 
less  frequent  than  in  the  past;  but,  exceptional  or  not,  they  are 
none  the  less  a  com.bat  procedure  that  should  be  kept  and  that  must 
be  known.  They  have  simply  the  object  of  retaking  a  portion  of  the 
terrain  that  has  been  captured  by  the  enemy;  they  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  closing  a  breach  that  has  just  been  opened  by  the  enemy. 
The  effect  they  are  intended  to  have  is  superficial, peripheral; 
they  can  not  be  exploited.  They  are  strictly  subordinated  to  the 
necessities  of  combat;  their  direction  is  forced  on  us.  Finally, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  they  must  be  strongly  supported  at 
either  side  and  be , launched  very  rapidly. 

2d —  Combined  counterattacks.  Their  object  is  to  immobilize 
the  enemy  by  throwing  him  back  on  his  haunches,  as  it  we-re,  and'  tc 
accomplish  this  they  try  for  effect  in  depth.  Their  direction  is 
relatively  free.  The  time  available  for  their  execution  is  still 
limited,  but  much  less  so  than  in  the  preceding  case. 

3d —  Passing  to  the  co\mteroffensive.  This  is  a  battle  pro- 
cedure and,  like  all  battle,  is  intended  to  effect  complete  des- 
truction of  the  enemy.  It  endeavors  to  exploit  to  the  limit.  Its 
principal  characteristic  is  the  very  clear,  very  marked  subordina- 
tion of  the  defensive  dispositions  to  offensive  anticipation. 

These  differences  are  real.  We  should  not,  however,  take  them 
too  much  to  the  letter.  Classification  is  only  a  mental  point  of 
view--  and  a  good  deal  of  the  arbitrary  always  enters  into  classi- 
fication. 

Each  of  these  varieties  of  attack  has  some  points  in  common 
with  the  others;  and  the  study  of  each  of  them  may  furnish, 
mutatis  mutandis  (by  making  the  necessary  changes — Tr.)  ideas  or 
usable  analogies  in  cases  which,  at  first  view,  appear  very  dif- 
ferent, 

III  —  BREAKING  OFF  OF  COMBAT  AND  MNEUVER  IN  RETREAT 

When  we  are  able  to  do  it  methodically,  breaking  off  combat 
comprises: 

--  the  establishing  of  a  rear  guard  position; 

--  the  withdrawal  of  the  main  body  in  rear  of  that  position; 

—  the  withdrawal  of  the  covering  force  in  contact  with  the 

enemy; 
--  and  finally,  the  disengaging  of  the  rear  guards. 
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The  position. o-L*  the  rear  guard  must  be  placed  at  "a  distance 
rrom  the  enenr/  svich  that  the  rear  .g-aards  can  organize  their  fires 
in  this  position  before  being  attacked."  This  position, therefore, 
will  generally  be  the  first  or  the  second  line  of  observation  posto 
in  rear  of  the  position  of  resistance. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  this  position  be  such  that  it  can 
b^  easily  passed  through  by  the  main  bodies.  Hence,  it  vrauld  be  a 
bad  combination  if"  we  should  place  this  first  rear  guard  position 
in  rear  of  a  wide  water  course  or  an  .impassable  obstacle.   It 
should,  on  the  contrs^ry,  be  moved  to  the  front  so  as  to  allow  the 
main  bodies  to  pass  along  in  complete  safety. 

Finally,  this  position  must  fulfill  the  double  requirement 
we  have  already  noted  in  the  case  of  outpost  positions: 

--  "it  must  have  sufficient  observation  to  enable  us  to 
establish  long  distance  fires,     .-.,•,-   .  ,.  .  ,  • .. 

--  it  must  have,  thward  the  rear,,  exits  'that  can  be  beaten  ■ 
by  artillery  fire,  whenever  we  are  unable'  to  install  ourselves  at 
the  edge  of  sufficiently  deep,  cover,;  .  ' 

*,  ,  The  rear  guard  po'sit ion  mustbe  occupied  by  fresh  troops  and 
not  by  infantry  ■elements  taken  from  first  line  units  as  they  pass 
through.  This  latter  system  would  conduce  to  disorder. 

The  density  of  occupation  must  be  a  function  of  the  time  dur- 
ing which  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop  the-  enemy, -But  this  is  a 
desideratum  to  which.it  will  not  always  be  possible  to  give  satis- 
faction, /    /    '''.'\' ■ .  .. ■        .'''..''.".  y''  ...  '    . ■■  "\ ... 

The  v/ithdrawal 'of  the  main  bodies  is  effected  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  Covering  force  left  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  The 
operation  is  organized'  like  an  approach  march,  only  inversely. 
In  proportion  as  we  get  away  from  the  enem.y,  the  movements  are 
canalized  into  the  avenues  of  departure. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  rearguard  position  passed  throug!h 
at  only  a  few  points,  in  order  to  obviate  the ''confusion  that  might 
result  from  the  presence  on  the' terrain -of'  tW'O  bodies  of  troops 
having  different,  missions ♦ 

After  the  main  bodies  have  left,'  the  withdrav/al  of  the  cover- 
ing force  left  in  contact  with  the  enemy  is  usually  possible  only 
at  night  or  v/hen  the  terrain  is  well  provided  with  cover. 

If  we  have  to  contemplate  a  daytime  withdrav/al  over  open 
terrain,  we  shall  do  well  not  to'  count  on  the  success  of  a  move- 
ment made  according'  to  too  minutely  regiilated  a  mechanism..  The 
best  method  seems  still  to  be  calling  on  the  artillery  of  the  rear 
guard  position,  using  long  distance  fire* 

As  regards  the  rear  guard  position  itself,  if  the  enemy  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  up  to  it,  it  will  disengage . itself  like  an  out- 
post position.  This  may  require  that,  ahead  of  time,  we  place 
artillery,  with  the  necessary  support,  upon  a  position  in  rear. 

If  the  enemy  presses,  it  may  be  ..necessary  to, use  these  suc- 
cessive advance  guard  positions  a  number  of'  times,  thus  effectin..:; 
a  true  retreating  maneuver,  -  ■■  .   •  - 

To  sum  up,  the  order  of  the  operations  would  be  as  follows: 
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<--  determine  the  rear  guard,  position  and  garrison  it; 

—  bring  back  a  part  of  the  artillery  to  it; 

—  withdraw  the  main  bodies  of  the  infantry  and  the  rest  of 
the  artillery; 

--  disengage  the  covering  force  left  in  contact  v/ith  the 
enemy; 

—  place,  if  it  be  needed,'  an  echelon  of  artillery  on  a 
position  in  rear  of  the  rear  guard  position; 

--  disengage  the  rear  guard  position, 

RETREATING  MANEWEK  ■ 

"The  defensive  may  comprise  a  retreating  maneuver  which  has 
as  object  retarding  the  advance  of  the  enem^'-.  This  maneuver  is 
built  upon  the  use  of  successive  echelons  installed  in  advance, 
each  echelon  withdrawing  on  the  one  in  rear  after  it  has  accomplish- 
ed its  mission.  Artillery,  cavalry  and  air  service  are  the  principal 
elements  of  the  retreating  ma^neuver;  breaking  off  of  combat  usually 
takes  place  at  night ."(Instruction  on  the  Tactical  Employment  of 
Large  Units,  No  144) . 


In  general,  the  retreating  maneuver  comprises  a  series  of 
limited  resistances  made  on  successive  positions,  and,  consequentl;', 
the  installing  of  covering  dispositions  alternating  with  breakings- 
off  of  combat.   Everything  that  has  been  said  on  these  tv/o  sub- 
jects, therefore,  is  applicable  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
note  some  special  points. 

The  echelons  are  installed  in  advance.  This  rule  applies  to 
the  first  two  echelons,  at  least,  which  should  be  completely  ready 
at  all  times.  This  precaution  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
against  a  possible  misadventure  of  the  echelon  in  contact  with  the 
enemy.  Thus  we  can  not  count  on  using  the  first  line  units  to 
constitute  the  second  or  even  the  third  position.  The  retreating 
maneuver  gives  its  full  fruit  and  can  be  kept  up  for  some  time  only 
if  v^re  succeed  in  avoiding  coming  to  grips  v;ith  the  enemy.  Here  v;e 
again  find  the  same  difficulty  we  have  already  come  across  in 
studying  the  outposts.  Withdrawal  becomes  very  difficult  indeed 
when  the  defender  finds  himself  subjected  to  the  system  of  fires 
of  the  attack. 

If  we  attempt  to  go  a  little  deeply  into  this  question,  v/e 
will  note  that  the  delay  inflicted  on  the  assailant  divides  into 
two  parts: 

—  the  first  part  is  used  by  the  assailant  in  making  his 
preparations  for  the  attack  and  gathering  the  means  of  which  he 
will  have  need; 

—  the  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  attack  itself. 

The  first  part  is  unquestionably  the  longer;  we  may  easily 
verify  this  by  going  back  to  the  example  cited  above--the'  opera- 
tions of  the  126th  Division.   The  second  part  adds  only  a  very 
small  amount  of  time. 

In  the  retreating  maneuver,  as  in  the  case  of  the  outposts, 
the  moment  for  withdrawing  cannot  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
commander  who  is  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  Ke  must  be  given  the 
mission  of  holding  a  certain  length  of  time  determined  in  advanc^, 
either  up  to  a  certain  hour,  or  until  the  enemy  shall  have  gaincvl 
such  and  such  a  line. 
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By  aG-ting  in  thi.3  way,  we  -may,  of  course,  loe  "  induced  to-. 
withdravr"  from  .an  enemy  who.  has  merely  made  a  bluff  of  attacking.  ' 
This  would  be  a  danger  when  .the  object  of  the  retreating  maneuver 
is  to  coax  the  enemy  to  follow  us.  We  have,  to  be,  sure,  no  way 
of  making  the  enemy  follow  us;  but  we  should  at  .least  be  able 
to  find  out  if  he  is  not  following.  . 

So,  when  the  withdrawal,  is  made  before  the  enemy  attack  is 
made,  it  must  be  made  in  tvi^o  stages:  at  the  announced  hour  we 
will  withdraxv  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  of  the  first  posi- 
tion, but  we  shall  leave  in  place  certain  elements  charged  with 
maintaining  contact,  and  the  period  of  delay  ordered  for  re- 
sistance, on  the  following  positions  will  comLience  to  run  only 
at  the  moment  at  which -the  enemy  shall  have  entered  the  first 
position. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  OFFENSIVE  COMBAT  AGAINST  AN  ENEMY  IN  POSITIOl 


.0./ 


I   GENERAL  ASPECT  OF  SUCPI  COMBAT 


Let  us  once  again  pass  over'  to  the  side  of .  the  attacker 
and  ask  ourselves:   "VHiat  are  the  means  to  be  used  to  break 
a  position  of  resistance  organized  and  defended  in  the  manner 
we  have  just  considered? 

In  succession,  we  'shall  have  to  pass  through:'  ' 

—  a  covering  position,  more  br  less  deep,  characterized 
by  relative  weakness  of  the  means  of  action  put-  into  line; 

—  a  position  of  resistance  to  v/hich  the  defenders 
have  devoted  the  maximum  of  the  strength  at  their  disposal 
and  on  which  the  combat  will  attain  the  maximum  of  intensity 
and  development; 

—  a  zone,  more  or  less  deep,  in  which  we  shall  run 
into  resistances  having  the  object  of  protecting  the  enemy's 
breaking-off  of  combat —  resistances  that  are  perceptibly 

of  the  same  characteristics  as  those  of  the  covering  position. 

Thus  the  assailant  will  have  to  solve  three  different 
problem.s: 

--  rupture  of.  the  covering,  position,  the  act  of  the 
engagement; 

--  rupture  of  the  position  of  resistance,  the  act  of  the 
attack,  or  attacks,  proper;  .,:. 

--  rlipture  of  the  rear  guard  positions,  the  fact  of 
the  exploitation- 

These  three  acts  v/hich  constitute  the  battle  proper, 
are  themselves  bracketed  within  tv/o  special  peei.ods: 

--  on'e  at  the  beginning  of.  combat:  the  approach  m.arch 
and  gaining  contact; 

--  one ■ at  the  end  of  combat:   the  loosening  of  contact 
and  the  pursuit. 

Here  we  are  speaking  of  a  theoretical  evolution.   Real 
combat  does  not  always  take  on  so"  symmetrical  an  aspect. 
Consequently,  we  must  seek  to  find  in  this  process  chiefly  . 
a  series  of  guiding  points  intended  to  facilitate  identifica- 
tion of  the  true  situation.   The  function  of  the  plan  for 
information  is  exactly  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
differences  that  may  exist  between  what  we  might  term  the 
normal  evolution  of  combat  and  its  actual  evolution.   In  this 
way,  the  Command  may  be  warned  in  time  concerning  the  greater 


(1)   For  historic  examples  of  the  questions  studied  in  this 

chapter,  we  .refer  readers  to  the  Course  in  History,  and, 
in  particular,  to  Commandant  Lanoix's  study  of  the 
22d  French  Division  in  the  Champagne  offensive  (26th 
September,  1918) 
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or  lessep  accuracy  of  Its  hypotheses.  ,  and  orient  its 
battle  to  correspond. 

GENERAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  SOURSE  OP  THE  COMBAT  . 

Since  the  resistance  beyond  the  principal  position  of 
resistance  appear  tobe  of  the  same  sort  as  those  encounterec 
on  this  side  of  it,  the  same  procedures  may  be  employed 
in  overcoming  them.  •  Therefore,  beyond  this  position,  we 
go  back  to  decentralization  of  com.bat  by  Divisions  and  to 
action  along  directions. 

Prom  the  corps  point  of  viev/,  the  combat  would  divide 
itself-  into  three  phases,'  thuss    .'  . 

Engagements^   action  along  the  (given —  Tr.  )  directions 

":   ■   Attacksj   Methodical  and  progressive  conquest  of  the 
terrainj  action  toward  objective^.  ^ 

Exploitation;   action  along  the  (given — Tr. )  directions 

As  to  the  1st  line  Divisions,  in  the'  first  and  third 
■  pHases  they  act  along  the  directions  fixed--  using  their 
own  means  and  not  waiting  for  one  another.   In  the  middle 
phase,  on  the  contrary,  in  cadence  with  and  influenced  by 
■   th^  operations  of  adjacent  divisions  and  by  the  additional 
fires  temporarily  placed  at  their  disposal* 

We  have  seen,  in  what  precedes,  how  we  can  recognize 
the  end  of  the  first  phase*   Wow  we  must  see  where  the 
second  (rupture  of  the  position  of  resistance)  terminates. 

We  used  to  say  that  the  artillery,  formed  tlie  framework 
of  the  line  of  battle.   With  the  grovi/ing  importance  of  S't^ee 
this  phrase  is  truer  than  ever.   In  particular,  when  it  is 
the  case  of  defense,  as  long  as  the  artillery  system  has  noi 
been  disorganized —  either  taken  or,  at  least,  obliged  to 
withdraw-'-  the  defender,  can  hope  to  hang  his  infantry 
•iresistance  on^it.   It  was  in  this  way  that  in  March  of 
1918,  the  deploying  of  a  powerful  line  of  artillery  to  the 
west  of  the-Avre  marked  out  the  difes  against  which  the 
German  offensive  broke.   We  should,  therefore,  consider 
the  zones  of  artillery  emplacements  as  incorporated  in  the 
principal  position  of  resistance.  .  . 

This  indicates  that  the  plan  of  attack  must  be  direct 
toward  methodical  conquest  of  all  the  terrain  from  the  line 
of  contact  to  the  artillery  zone,  inclusive  or  at  least  a 
■large  part  of  this  zone.    This  zone  moreover,  is  easy  to 
determine,  since,  the  engagement  must  have  obliged  the  enemy 
■  to  reveal  a  part  of  his  batteries--  and  a  very  rough 

apprbxiriiation  is  sufficient  for  the  object  we  have  in  mind 
at  the  present.   ■....,■  .:. 

So  the  last  objective  of  the  methodical  attack  will 
be  marked  so  as  to  include  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
enemy  artillery  emplacements.  , 

Be|![bnd  this  last  objective,  we  should  be  able  to  hope 
.  •■  to  enter  into  the  iperiod  9:f  exploitation,   '^his  hope  virill 
perhaps  not  be  realized;  but  it  is.  adyis.able  to  give  our- 
selves the  possibility  of  getting  something  from  a  favorabl 
situation.   Now  if  our  hopes  are  not  realized,  we  shall  haV 
the  time  to  plan  another  attack,  whereas  if  our  calculatior 
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are  correct,  it  is  indispensable  fol-  us~  to  immediately  push 
the  advantage  gained. 

So  the  plan  of  attack  will  comprise  two  parts: 

—  a  first  part,  directed  tovv-ard  methodical  conquei?ing 
of  the  terrain  from  the  line  of  contact  to  the  artillery  po- 
sition, inclusive,  or  at  least,  as  far  as  a  line  including 
the  greater  part  of  this  position; 

—  a.  second  part,  directed  toward,  exploitation  of  the 
success,  and  for  which  the  plan  reduces  to  the  indicating 
of  directions  Gif  action  for  the  1st  line  units. 

THE  SITUATION  AT  THE  END  OF  ''fHE  EN- 
GAGEMEOT 

■  Xn' a  preceding  chapter  we  have  studied  the  first 
phases  of  offensive  combat  against  an  enemy  in  positions 
entrance  of  the  battlefield;'  approach  march  and  gaining 
contact,  engagement  and  advance  to- a  line  that  is,  or 
appears  to  be>  the  position  of  resistance  of  the  enemy. 

If  we:0oneider  the  situation  of  a  first  line  Corps  at 
the  moment  these  preliminaries  finish  we  shall  find: 

— 'first  line  divisions,  habitually  acting  on  a  wide 
front  and  having  put  into  action  a  quite  large  part  of  their 
means  for  the  attack  on.  the  enemy  covering  positions; 

■  --  relatively  large  reserves  of  artillery  and  infantry. 

In  addition,  and  farther  in  rear,  the  Army  has  reserves, 
principally  artillery,  also  at  its  disposal--  a  part  of  whic'_ 
may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  corps. 

It  is  now  time  to  go  on  to" the  attack  of  the  principal 
position.' 

■THE  PLAN  OF  ATTACK  (Sketches  No  43  and -44) 

V/e  shall  not,  at  this  point,  turn  back  to  the  details 
concerning  the  making  up  of  a  plan  of  attack,  this  question 
having  been ' thoroughly  gone  into  in  Chapter  III.   We  shall 
content  ourselves  in  stressing  certain  points  we  have 
been  unable  to  get  at  up  to  this  moment. 


First  of  all,  it  is  not  possible  tt   attack  with  means 
as  lacking  in  strength  as  those  we  have  put  into  line  for 
the  engagement.   The  enemy  is  strong  and  he.  has  an  ex- 
cellent organization  of  fires.   To  crush  him,  powerful  means 
will  be  necessary.   Therefore  v/e  shall  put  new  troops 
into  line.    The  Corps  will  call  on  its  ov/n  reserves,  and 
on  the  reinforcing  artillery  that  the  Army  places  at  its 
disposition. 

In  the  second  place,  rupture  will  require  a  large 
increase  in  the  amount  of  fires,  consequently  the  consti- 
tuting of  considerable  supplies  of  ammunition.   But  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  have  this  supply  on  the  evening  of  the 
engagement;  to  get  it  up  requires  time  .   To  handle  the  fires 
of  the  mass  of  artillery,  we  must  have  a  v;ell-arranged  syste. 
of  transmission,  observation  posts,  shelters  of  some  sort, 
etc  .  .  .   still  more  time  needed. 
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■ .:  .  :  -■•■  ■■■•">  ••■  • 
So  we  end  up  oy  finding  a  numlDer  of  .  operations  necessary, 
which  operations  may  extend  over  a  period  of  seven  days. 

But  are  we  not  to  fear  that  v/hile  leisurely  making  all 
these  preparations,  we  shall  give  the  enemy  an,. opportunity 
to- reinforce  feimself?   Would  it  not  be  better  to  attack  at 
once  in  order  to  profit  by  the  effect  of  surprise? ,  . 

It  is  undeniable  that  there  is  contradiction  between 
the  "sirrprise"  element  and  the  "preparation"  element*,  and 
by  preparation,  we  mean  the  "preparations"  for  the.. attack 
as  well  as  the  "preparation"  by  the  artillery..  .The  whole 
war  has  Ipeen  an  attempt  to  compromise  between  these  tv/o 
necessities,  and  it  is  worth  while —  in  trying  to  clarify 
this  question —  to  briefly  go  over  the  various  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

EVOLUTIO.N.  OF  IPBASON'  THE"  S.URP RISE  ELEIvIENT 
■  .-DURING  THE  WAR  .\ 


The  dns traction- of.^I^eGem.ber  16th,,  1916,  seeks  success 
less  from  surprise  than  from  the  power'  and  speed  of  the 
attack,  ,.-  .  ■  .;;.,;^, 

In  this  conception,  preparation  by  the  artillery  plays 
a  preponderant  role*  .  ,  It  is  cons:idered  as  being  the  first 
act  of  the  attack*   It  must  be'  complete^   "the  artillery 
must  destroy  the  'defensive  organizations  of  the  enemy". 
The  attack  proper--the  infantry  attack--will  be  launched 
only  when"   the  necessary  results  shall  have  been  obtained.  . 
The  Commands  of  the  large  units  must  check  up  on  these  re- 
sults.  •  They  are  responsible  for  them'.   .  .  The  moment  at 
v/hich  an- 'attack  can  be  delivered  ,  .cannot,,  therefore,  be 
fixed  long  in  advance, this  moment  depending  on  the  state 
of  advancement  of  the  preparation,   atmospheric  conditions. 

In  a  word,  the  attack  is  governed  by  the  preparation. 

A  new  tendenny  commenses  to  crop  out  in  the  Instruction 
of  October  31st.,  1917.   The  principle  of  surprise  is  brought 
into  the  spotlight.    Only  surprise  is  divided  into  tv/o  kinds 
of  surprise*   tactical  surprise  and  strategical  surprise. 

Tactical  surprise  is. -nut  yet  sought  in  sudden  delivery 
of  the  attack.   We  desire  only  "to  surprise  the  enemy  by 
the  choice  a€-   the  exact  moment,  and  the  front,  of  the  attack 
and  overrun  him  by  rapidity  of  execution  so  he  can  use 
neither  his  fires  nor  his  local  reserves  under  favorable 
conditions."    Thus  we  still  haves  the  "speed"  and  the  "power" 
of  the  Instruction  of  December  16th,  1916"". Consequently, 
preparation  by  the  artillery  is  sti.l-l  going  to  be  the 
governing  condition  of  the  attack^-.-but,  already,  this  con- 
dition has  become  a  less  insistent  onej  it  v/ould  seem  that 
the  mere  using  of  the  word  "surprise"  had  been  sufficient 
to  make  a  change  of  some- sort. 

So,  in  reality,  while  the  Instruction  of  1916  un- 
reservedly prescribed  "destroy  the  enemy  organizations", 
the  Instruction  of  1917  affirms  that  the  chances  of  success 
of  an  offensive"  lie  as  much  In  surprise  and  neutralizing 
actions  at  the  moment  of  attack  as  in  attempting  to  effect 
complete  destruction  of  en-eniy  batteries,  organizations 
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and  observation  posts".  It  is  thu 
two  groups  the  defensive  organizati 
enemy  wire;  the  other,  the  remainin 
Destruction  of  the  enemy  wire  is  fo 
portant  that  no  infantry  attack  be 
necessary  breaches  have  been  made  . 
organizations,  we  must  destroy  thei 
is  fallacious  to  endeavor  to  effect 
Division  Commander  makes  up  for  thi 
and  by  an  attack  mechanism  by  which 
prised  and  taken  in  his  works  or  sh 


s  induced  to  class  into 
ons-   one  group,  the 
g  defensive  organizations 
reed  on  us:   "it  is  ira- 
delivered  before  the 

...  As  regards  the  oth 
r  essential  parts,  but  it 

complete  demolition.  The 
3  by  neutralizing  fires 

the  enemy  can  be  sur~ 
elters." 


er 


The  attack,  therefore,  can  no  longer  be  definitely 
put  off  on  the  pretext  of  insufficient  destructions.   The 
duration  of  the  artillery  preparation  will  be  susceptible 
of  being  calculated.     However,  as  errors  are  possible, 
a  small  door  is  left  open  to  take  care  of  the  possibility 
of  holding  up  an  operation:   "When  destructions  of  the  wire 
are  insufficient,  the  Division  CommSnder  so  reports  to  the 
Corps  Commander,  asking  him  for  the  time  and  the  means  necessary 
to  complete  them." 

Thus  the  principle  of  an  entire  complete  preparation  is 
shaken  and  it  no  longer  is  the  absolute  requirement  it  formerly 
was. 


But  there  is  something  more, 


All  that  we  have  jus 
Mow,  "surprise  is  tactica 
surprise  may  be  attained 
rapid  and  secret  preparat 
neither  intervene  with  hi 
ventivB-  maneuvers.'   Thi 
by  multiplying  offensive 
add:   "In  certain  cases, 
prise  may  be  the  primary 
offensive  action" 


t  said  applies  to  tactical  surprise. 
1,  or  strategical  .  .  .  strategical 
when  an  attack  is  launched  after  a 
ion  on  terrain  where  the  enemy  can 
s  general  reserves,  nor  execute  pre- 
s  surprise  they  count  on  obtaining 
actions,  but  they  are  careful  to 
the  effort  to  obtain  strategic  sur- 
eleraent  of  the  preparation  of  an 


Thus,  they  leave  us  to  contemplate  two  types  of  attack. 

«--  an  attack  after  a  more  or  less  long  preparation. 

.  --  surprise  attacks,  in  which  we  v/ill  more  or  less  abandon 
the  idea  of  methodical  destruction  of  the  enemy's  means-- 
conse.quently,  attacks  after  a  limited  artillery  preparation. 

The  Instruction  of  October  31st,  1917,  limits  itself 
to  enunciating  these  two  procedures,  without  siding  with  either 
one.    Less  rigid  than  the  Instruction  of  December  16th,  1916, 
which  admitted  of  no  attack  without  complete  preparation,  less 
rigid  also  than  Directive  No  5  which  admits  of  only  surprise 
attacks--  it  is  a  transition  period,  a  waiting  period 
Instruction.   In  1918,   a  new  orientation  is  given  on  July 
12th,  by  a  new  Instruction  emanating  from  G.H.Q.  and  bearing 
the  name  of  Directive  No  5. 

Its  object  is  to  orient  the  command  upon  the  practical 
working  of  sim.ple,  audacious  and  rapid  attack  procedures. 
Intended  to  secure  rapid  and  deep  advance  through  the  enemy 
dispositions,  both  for  the  rp.pture  of  organized  positions  and 
for  maneuvers  in  the  exploitation* 
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■  mre-tive  No  5  adds:   "mile  waiting  for  the  Instruction 
ar.0c^^^e;^3lst!  1917   on  ^-  -n.uct  of  larg  un.ts  i^ 

Ts  'r  co?le?t?oS^rtechnlcaf  LfS^r ?on^?rorn  ^Mch  the 
corrmandis  fJea  to  choose^-  basing  itself  on  the  more  general 
information  ol  the  present..  Directive  -  ^^^/^f^^^J^f  ^li;^"'^^ 
of  which  it  has  need  for  preparing  and  'conducting  the  im- 
pending offensives." 

"Simple,  audacious,  rapid  procedures."  V.rhat  are  these Y  . 

"The  conditions  essential  to  the  success  of  an  attack" 
states  Directive  No  5,  "  are  ": 

--  the  instruction  of  the'  cormnand,  of  the  staff  and 
of  the  troops; 

—  secrecy  in  preparation; 

—  surprise  in  delivery;  ,    -  '  ■  = 

—  rapid  execution  and  deep  developme^nt;  .  '   • 
—  immediate  and  extensive  exploitation. 

On  the  question  of  surprise,  Directive  No.  5.  takes 
a  definite  position: 

"'Tactical  surprise  will  be  secured  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  -delivery  of  the  attack: 

--  due  to  as  short  and  violent  a  preparation  as  possible 


or. 


"'■  '    -^  without  preparation,  due  to  rupturing  action  of  tank' 

opening  the  way  to^  the  artillery  and  infantry. 

■  '  '  '  \ 

Debauching  at  day  break,  or  even  before,  will  gen-     ! 

erally  be  in  order."  •"  ';■ 

We  are  at  the  end  of  the  evolution.   This  time,  we 
see  "surprise  put  in  the  very  first  place,  and  the  Command 
resolutely  decides  on  the  measures  necessary  to  attain  it. 
It  demands  suddenness  in  the  delivery  of  the  attack.   It  is, 
therefore,  the  total  suppression,  or  the  reduction  to  a 
very  short  duration,  of  the  artillery  preparation.   This 
consequence  was  inevitable."   Methodical  destruction  of 
the  means  of- defense  of  the  adversary  by  the  artillery  re- 
quires a  considerable  time.   It  does  not  permit  surprise 
effects".   It  was  necessary,  then,  to  choose.   Now  it 
is  done.   The  picpa:.'ation  ¥/ill  be  subordinated  to  the 
attacks  and  a  prepc^ration  of  limited,  sometimes  very  limited 
duration  is  substituted  for  the  preparation  of  indeterminate 
duration. 

Merely  noting  an  evolution  is  not  sufficient;  to  grasp 
its  effect  and  its  more  or  less  definite  character,  we  must 
endeavor  to  understand  the  reasons  for  it  at  least  the  salient 
reasons.    llVhat,  then,  has  happened? 

Are  we  conf^^onted  by  the  appearing  of  a  new  principlef 
No.   Usefulnes.s,  necessity  of  surprise  have  never  been 
questioned.   No  more  is  the  usefulness  of  a  suitable  prepara- 
tion questioned.   The  antagonism  of  these  two  principles 
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has  been  long  known.   The  point  is — ■  what  share  of  con- 
sideration ahall  we  give  each  of  these?    As  we  yield  to 
the  "surprise"  tendency,  we  approach  the  1918  solution;  as 
we  y.if.eld  to  the  "preparation"  tendency,  we  approach  the 
1916  solution. 

But  from  195.6  to  1918,  new  factors  entered  into  play: 
superiority  in  number,  appeerance  of  tanks,  very. marked 
development  of  rapid-fire  heavy  artillery,  increasing 
attrition  of  the  adversarji,  the  will  of  the  Command  to 
foroe  operations  at  a  faster  and  faster  gait.   Xt  v/otild  have 
been  incomprehensible  had  this  growth  in  means  not  been 
accompanied  by  an  accentuation  of  energy  in  the  methods 
of  war  and  a  parallel  evolution  in  the  choice  of  combat 
procedures.  .  - 

And,  at  the  same^  time.  Directive  No  5  co^Ss"' to  us, 
not  as  a  final  rule,  but  as  a  measure  for  the  time  being. 
The  so  lutiorB  it  set  down  wei*e  applicable  for  a  given  moment 
of  a  given  war.   It  would  be  dangerous  to  apply  them,  with- 
out precautions,  to  entirely  different  situations. 

So,  the  problem  of  the  antagonism  between  surprise 
and  preparation  cannot  be  solved  in  a  general  and  definite 
fashion.    In  each  case  it  must  be  weighed  and  discussed 
by  the  command, 

II,   THE  INCIDENTS  OF  COMBAT 

THE  DEPARTURE  CF  THE  ATTACK 

Two  great  difficulties  are  to  be  anticipated  at  the 
moment  of  departure  of  the  attack:   counteroffensive  prep- 
aration fires  and  the  passage  through  the  barrier  of  fires. 

The  counteroffensive  preparation  fires  cannot,  generally 
be  avoided:   for  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  obtained 
absolute  surprise.   Now,  in  an  attack  such  as  we  have  in 
mind —  an  attack  succeeding  the  engagement —  the  enemy  will 
usually  be  on  his  guard.   We  may  deceive  him  as  to  the  zone 
or  hour  of  attadc ;  but  it  would  be  unlikely  that  he  should 
not  be  expecting  to  be  attacked. 

We  must,  then,  undergo  the  counteroffensive  preparation 
fires,  and  we  see  only  two  possible  palliatives: 

--  arrange  improvised  shelter  for  the  troops  where 
the  terrain  itself  does  not  provide  sufficient  masks.   Much- 
can  be  done  in  the  course  of  one  night,  provided  that  the 
troops  have  not  been  put  in  position  at  the  last  moment; 

—  provoke  premature  delivery  of  the  enemy's  counter- 
offensive  preparation  so  as  to  determine  not  only  the 
batteries  that  are  firing,  but-  also  the  zones  on  which  they 
are  particularly  directed. 

The  second  difficulty--  passing  through  the  barrier 
of  fires--  is  most  serious,  naturally,  for  if  it  be  not  over- 
come, the  attack  will  not  be  able  to  get  forward.   So,  it  it 
not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  assailant  must  gain  superiority 
of  fire. 
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Let  us  'see  what  'it'' is'' in  reality. . 


compo 


The  elements   that    furiii^-j  thi3.  :.bari?ler  of -f  i.r.e^   are 


iVV  ^ 


'  M 


—  •  of  'known  ba'tteries , 


■i-..- 


'of  unknown  .batteries  in  position  in '•'•i?ea3;'^^pf  ,<^the 

front  atta-qked.,.  .     '  ,v ;.'.■■■' 

—  of  unknown  batteries  placed  outside ' of  this  front. 

'■  ■  ■  *  ''  '..r. 

•     We  may . c dunt  on  :  the  infantry's  being  heutrali zed"  by 
the  acdompanying  andnproteet.ing  fires  of  tHe' attack, 

.  ^.  1'he  known  batteries  will  be  subjected  to  destruction 

f ire s'  before  the  attack  amd  will  be.  subjected"  to  neu-trali zing 

fires  at  the. moment  of  the  attack.'        <>/■.'.-,'•■;  ;■ 

..'.  -      To  take  care  of  the  unknown  b  at teries  showing  up  behina 
the  front  attacked, the  assailant  will  have  reserved  a  cer- 
tain number  of  batteries,  ready  to  intervene.    But  if  the 
new  enemy  batteries  are'  numerous,  a  certain  amount  of  time 
will  be  necessary  to  pick  -them ^up  a.nd  their  neutralization 
can  be,  only  prqgre:S,sive .  If,  then,  at  the  moment  of  the 
attack,  we  "have  "lit tie  information  on  the  enem.y  artillery-- 
and  we  shall. know  this  by  coniparirig  .the  number  of  batteries 
J^own  with  the  theoretical  fi'gufe  corre.sponding  to  the 
effectives  put  in  line  by  the  "Udversary--  the  debouchment 
of  the  attack  will  be  much  slowed,.,  up..   In  certain  sectors 
the  troops  may  advance,  but  in.' otih.'^rs  they,  will  be  held  up 
for  a  greater  or.l^.S'ser  period  of ' 'time.   We  must  figure 
out  the  firs  jb.ob.je  ctive..s'G  as  to  give  the;  fighting  lii:!©  ,;;the 
opportunity  'to, ^we Id  itself  tcgetheit'.*      '  •  '  .        •''  ■•■  • 

As  regards  the  unknown  Qiemy  batteries  showing  up  outsl^: 
the  front  being  attacked,  -the  best  means  of  preventing  them 
from  intervening  is,  still,  to  oblige.: t;|xem -to i  fire  straight 
to  their  front.    This  is  possible  only  if  v;e  can  give 
the  enemy  the  impression  that  he  is  attacked  along  all  of 
in.is  front,  while  the  real  effort  is  made  against  .only  a  :par-^. 
of  this  front.     We  are '  thus  induced,  a.G,' w'e'  have  already 
seen  (Chapiter  III ) ,  to  have  the  principal  attack  '  pr  ece^dedi-  o: 
-accompanied,  .by  complementary  attacks  haying  the  chief  objec- 
of  distracting  the  attention'  and  activity  of  -the  enemy. 

So,  we  cannot,  count  on  gairiing  complete  superiority  of 
fire.    We  should  calculate,  in  advance,  -the  degree  to 
which  we  can  gain. this ■ superiority  of  fire.;  The  less  we 
know  of  tfte' situation,  the  more  shall  we  have  to  have  re- 
course to  auxiliary  combinations:   split  up  the  attapk'.  into 
shorter  steps,  accompany  it  by  side  attacks,  change'  the 
point  of  pressure  alternately  and;,suddenly .  from  one  .'point 
to  another —  all  with  the  object  'of  unmasking  the  enemy 
artillery  knd  giving  ourselves  the  tlfese  to  take  care  of  it, 
without  too  many  losses  and  too  many  checks. 

CHECKS 

However  carefully  the  attack  m.ay  have  been  prepared, 
checks  are  possible--  eltlier  through  the  attack  being 
stopped  by  fire  or  thrown  back  by  an  enemy  counterattack* 
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To  begin,  let  us  examine  into  the  first  case.   In  it 
we  can  determine  a  certain  number  of  degrees; 

—  the  attack  has  been  simply  slowed  up; 

—  the  attack  has  been  partly  successful; 

—  the  attack  has  been  checked  along  the  nhole  front. 

If  we  consider  the  simple  slov/ing  up  of  an  attack  as 
a  check,  it  is  because,  in  practice,  it  runs  the  risk  of 
not  being  noticed;  the  success  obtained  shines  out  brightly 
and  we  forget  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  merely  succeed-- 
we  must  succeed  within  the  allotted  time.    If  we  do  not 
accomplish  this  the  delays  accumulate,  time  passes  and  soon 
v;e  find  that  the  operation  is  irremediably  compromised. 

In  the  case  vie   are  considering,  the  problem  given  the 
Corps  is  the  rupture  of  the  enem.y  position  of  resistance. 
Now,  when  studying  the  defense,  we  showed  the  necessity  of 
holding  until  night;  in  fact,  it  is  during  the  night  only 
that  it  is  possible  to  reestablish  a  compromised  situation. 
Conversely,  the  attack  v/ill  gain  real  success  only  on  con- 
dition that  it  finishes  its  attack  during  the  day.    This 
necessity  imposes  a  certain  cadence  on  the  operation. 
This  cadence  must  be  studied  in  advance  and  we  must  depart 
from  it  only  within  acceptable  limits.    The  Coirmand,  there- 
fore,' must  v/atch  over  the  general  gait  of  the  operation  anjd 
intervene  so  as  to  increase  it,  if  it  notes  a  slowing  up 
that  threatens  danger  to  the  fxHal  success. 

The  attack  has  partly  succeeded,  partly  failed.   To 
measure  the  importance  of  this  check,  we  must  com.pare  it 
with  the  anticipated  development  qf  the  operation.   We  know 
tjhat  this  operation  develops  through  successive  efforts 
applied  at  different  points.   If  it  were  a  m.atter  of  pro- 
gressing beyond  the  point  we  have  been  unable  to  reach,  the 
question  would  not  come  up.   But  if  it  is  a  mjktter  of  pro- 
gressing along  side  (the  point-Tr.),  the  results  attained 
may  be  sufficient  ,to  enable  us  to  iinm.ediately  start  the 
second  part  of  the  attack.   In  the  case  under  consideration, 
it  is  this  solution  which  is  to  be  preferred.   If  not  an 
application  it  is  at  least  an  extension  of  the  old  rule: 
reinforce  where  you  are  succeeding.   By  operating  in  this 
manner,  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  in  step 
with  the  general  cadence  cf  the  operation:   in  addition, 
the  success  of  the  second  attack  may  have  a  repercussion 
on  the  first  attack  and  aid  in  overcoming  the  difficulty 
that  has  stopped  it. 

If  the  attack  has  failed  every^/'/here,  or  if  the  lack 
of  success  is  so  great  that  v/e  cannot  continue  the  operation 
we  must  resign  ourselves  to  starting  it  anev;.    In  this 
case,  say  the  Regulations,  we  should  try  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  the  check  before  recommencing  the  attack. 

If  the  attack  has  been  stopped  by  the  fire  of  the  ener;:;: , 
it,  is  because  we  have  been  unable  to  gain  superiority  of 
fire  over  hira-^ —  due  to  either  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
emplacements  of  the  enemy's  organs  of  fires,  or  to  lack  of 
necessary  means  on  our  part. 

If  the  check  is  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
elements  of  fire,  this  lack  has  very  likely  been  supplied 
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to  some  extent  during  the  course  of  the  first  attempt--  we 
shoTi.ld  be  able  to  recommence  with  a  more  exact  and  more 
effective  plan  of  fires.   If  not,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
precautions  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  paragraph, 
when  we  were  seeking  measures  suitable  for  palliating  the 
dangers  resulting  from  too  great  ignorance  on  the  subject 
of  the  enemy  artillery- 

If  the  check  is  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  means,  we 
must  try  to  further  cut  up  the  operation  into  successive 
slices  that  are  smaller  and  more  easily  handled. (See  follow- 
ing. Chapter  IX,  example  of  the  6th  Corps  in.  the  attacks 
of  April,  1917). 

Many  checks  result  from  faults  in  combination  of  the 
infantry  and  artillery,  and,  in  particular: 

--  incomplete  neutralization  of  infantry  positions 
which  are  dangerous  for  the/ ^^.^^_^^^^. 

--  attacks  developing  in  portions  of  the  teVrain  on 
which  the  artillery  can  not  fixe  easily--  where  it  cannot 
use  observed  fire  in  support  of  its  infantry. 

,  We  believe  these  two  points  have  been  stressed  suffi- 
ciently to. show  that  an  attack  launched  under  such  conditions 
runs  great  chances  of  failing.   There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  to  expect  that  a  second  attempt  will  give  more  re- 
sults than  the  fiTst  attempt.  We  must  make  a  completely 
new  plan. 

ENEIviy  03DUNTERATTACKS 

VJhen  the  a;ttack  has  not  been  stopped  by  fire,  it 
may  be  thrust  back  by  an  enemy  counterattack.  The  necessity 
of  preparing  against  these  counterattacks  and  replying  to 
them  must,  then, be  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  command. 

In  order  to  determine  the  correct  course  of  action  to 
pursue  under  this  circumstance  it  is  advisable  for  us  to 
recall  the  conditions  of  success  of  a  counterattack.  The  two 
principal  ones  are,  we  have  said: 

--  non-enlarging  of  the  breach  in  the  defender's 
dispositions! 

—  reliable  support  by  fire.  ™^, 

Hi 

These  two  conditions  point  us  the  direction  in  which 
we  shall  find  the  parry  for  counterattacks. 

The  immediate  enlarging  of  the  breaches  made  in  the 
position  of  resistance  is  demanded,  therefore,  not  only — 
as  we  have  already  said--  to  facilitate  continuation  of 
the  progressism,  but  also-  to  hamper  the  eventual  counter- 
attacks of  the  enemy. 


*u 


As  regards  support  by  fire,  the  counterattack  must  ehooLi 
its  ground  so  as  to  secure  the  best  conditions  for  such 
support.   Certain  it  is  that  this  theoretical  requirement 
is  frequently  violated--witness  the  German  counterattack 
launched  against  Juvincourt  on  April  16th,  1917.   If 
favorable  opportunities  present  themselves,  v/e  shall  profit 
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by  them;  but  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  count  on  something 
else  besides  the  faults  of  the  enemy. 

When  a  counterattack  of  the  enemy  is  reported,  there 
is  sometimes  a  great  temptation  to  send  reinforcements  to 
the  threatened  zone.    The  solution  is  not  there.   Attacks 
are  stopped  by  firej  counterattacks  also  are  stopped  by 
fire. 

The  barrier  of  fires  is  not  easy  to  establish  unless 
we  have  thought  about  it  in  advance,  and  it  cannot  alv/ays 
be  established  on  any  piece  of  ground  whatsoever.   Every- 
thing that  has  been  said  for  the  defense  again  finds  an 
fipplication  here. 

Therefore,  if  we  fear  a  counterattack,  the  troops, 
as  soon  as  they  arrive,  must  be  ready  to  defend  themselves. 
This  is  possible  only  if  we  have  traced  the  objectives 
so  that  the  troops  can  easily  organize  in  front  of  them 
a  barrier  of  combined  fires  of  infantry  and  artillery. 
This  necessity--  which  induces  us  to  keep  the  troops  on 
the  reverse  slope--  is  in  conflict  with  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuing the  offensive  ,  which,  on  the  contrary,  would  re- 
quire occupation  of  the  military  crest  in  front  of  the 
observation  posts.  We  are  obliged  to  choose  between  the 
'^wo.    But,   so  long  as  we  are  working  in  the  interior  of  tl 
enemy's  position  of  resistance,  it  is  scarcely  prudent 
to  try  to  directly  cross  the  crests.   The  best  scheme  seems 
to  be,  therefore,  that  the  elements  having  to  pause  for 
some  time  limit  themselves  to  placi  ng  observing  elements 
at  the  crest  they  have  just  reached,  and  place  their 
barrier  of  fires  this  side  of  the  crest* 

The  recapture  of  terrain  las  t  during  a  counterattack 
is  obligatory  when  this  terrain  is  necessary  for  the  later 
development  of  the  combat. 

Two  cases  may  occur:  either  the  counterattack  has 
entered  into  the  barrier  of  our  effective  infantry  and 
artillery  fires  or  else  it  has  stopped  of  its  own  volition 
short  of  our  barrier  of  fires.   In  the  first  case  the  enemy 
counterattack  troops  have  been  broken  and  we  may  hope  to 
erasily  take  care  of  them.    In  the  second  case,  on  the  ' 
contrary,  we  have  very  small  chances  of  succeeding  for  the 
enemy  has  very  likely  assured  himself -of  superiority  along 
the  line  on  which  he  stopped. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  combat  rages  around  a  point 
that  is  alternately  taken  and  lost--  but  never  passed--  by 
the  two  parties.   Such  were  the  %slowed  Woods  in  1886, 
the  debouchment  of  Gorze  in  1870,  Manjuyama  Hill  in  the 
battle  of  Liao-Yang,  Vanquois,  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  the 
Moronvilliers  Heights,  the  Harmannsvillerskopf ,  etc 

in  the  late  war,  and,  on  a  larger  scale,  Verdun 

in  1916.   The  point  has  greater  or  less  intrinsic  value,  bvv 
the  combat  of  attrition  which  goes  on  at  the  point  may  ta'ie 
on  considerable  importance.   We  shall  again  come  across  thi^ 
situation  in  studying  maneuver  in  Part  III. 

For  the  moment,  the  essential  point  to  remember  is  the 
the  parrying  of  counterattacks  is  a  defensive  act  to  be 
prepared  in  advance.   Offensive  combat,  therefore,  does  noc 
consist  of  a  simple  movement  in  advance.   It  comprises 
very  clear  alternating  of  bounds  in  advance  and  pauses  in 
a  defensive  Situation. 
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Ill  -  EXPLOITATIOli  AND  PURSUIT. 

EXPLOITATION  (Sketchifo  45) 

With  the  rupture  of  the  enemy's  principal  position  of 
resistance  we  have  passed  the  culminating  point.   Logically, 
the  eneir.y  resistances  should  become  less  and  less,  and  it 
is  this  progressive  decrease  that  v/ill  characterize  the  new 
phase 'of' the  battle  into  which  we  are  entering.   Therefore 
we  shall  see  appear"  --  with,  hov/ever,  certain  delays  rendered 
necessary  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  situation  —  phenomena 
the  converse  of  those  we  noted  in  the  first  part,  i.e., 
diminution  of  effectives  in  first  line,  reconstituting"  of 
'reserves  and  progressive  decentralization  of  the  conduct  of 
combat.  , 

The  Regulations  give  this  nei?  phase  the. name  of  "ex- 
ploitation," 

'  Maneuvers  in-  expl.oitation' are' of  two  spe.c'ies: 

"■'  —  direct  explo.itkt-ion,  irv  depth,  turned  over  to  the 
-initiative  of  the  executants;  ,  .• 

--  lateral  exploitation,  having  the  object  of  keeping 
up  the  width  of  the  ;f  r®iit  of  attack- and,  in  consequence 
of  this,  enabling' ciDntinuation  of  the  exploitation -in  depth. 
Lateral  exploitation  'requires  the  intervention  of  the  higher' 
echelon,  whenever  the  operation  interests  two  adjacent  units. 

In  practice,  how  is  all" 'this  going'  to  be-  organizedt 

After  the  ruptui'e  of  the  position  of  resistance  and,  in 
particular,  after  the  dislocation  of  the  enemy's  artillery 
system,  the  value  of  the  resistance  will  very  likely  be  not 
greater  than  that  offered  by  a  covering  dispositioh.   From 
this  mcrnent  on,,  the  same  procedures  will  again  become  proper; 
they  are,  v/e  have  said:   decentralization  of  command,  action 
along  directions  and' th^  reconstituting  of  reserves. 

..  We  have,  in  the  preceding,  shown  the  reasons  for  which 
action  along  directions  must  be  substituted  for  the  attack 
of  successive  objectives. 

However,  within  the  Division  —  contrary  to  what  we  have 
said  in  the  .case  of  the  attack  of  a  covering  disposition  --^ 
v/e  should  not  limit  ourselves  to  having  the  infantry  alone 
make  the  enlargements  of  the  breaches  obtained  by  the  com- 
bined attacks  of  infantry  and  artillery,  lie  longer  is  it  a 
case  of  advancing  until  v/e  find  a  serious  resistance  and  then 
■stopping  in  front  of  -it,  VJhat  we.  want  to  do  is  to  crush  the 
la?t  resistances  c-f  the  enemy.   In  order  to  do  that  we  must 
advance  along  the  whole  front  of  action  of  the  division  and 
put  the  necessary  effort  into  it.      ■  ■ 

Should  the  exploitation  run  into  reinforced  resistance 
after  a' certain- tim.e  or  should  the  enemy  r^act  in  counter- 
attacks; the  command  will  be  able  to  again  take  over  the 
directing  of  combat  only  if- it  has  quite  strong  reserves  at 
its  disposal.  Nov;,  it  must  have  put  everything  into  line  to 
capture  the  principal  position  of  resistance.  We  must  not   . 
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forget  tnat  such  an  effort  cannot  be  prolonged  indefinitely; 
as  soon  ao  the  obstacle  that  required  this  effort  has  been 
overcome,  it  is  advisable  to  contemolate  reconstituting  of 
reserves,  if  need  be,  by  drawing  bad:  troops  that  are  engaged 
In  a  movement  in  advance  this  operation  can  be  performed  with- 
out difficulty;  it  is  sufficient  to  progressive].:/  diminish 
the  zone  of  action  of  the  unit  to  be  relieved. 


To  sum  up  -•-  once  we  have  smashed  in  the  position  of 
resistance,  the  action  will  again  take  on  the  characteristics 
it  had  during  the  period  of  the  engagement  and  this  will  be 
evidenced  by: 

--  at  the  Corps  echelon  —  by  reconstituting  of  reserves 
decentralizing  of  command,  and  indicating  of  directions  of 
action  for  the  first  line  divisions; 

--  at  the  Division  echelon  --  by  the  executing  of  suc- 
cessive actions  directed  along  the  announced  directions  of 
action;  the  enlarging  of  breaches  being,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, accomplished  sometimes  by  infantry  only,  some- 
times by  combined  actions  of  infantry  and  field  artillery. 

Exploitation  -vvill  thus  develop  itself  in  a  series  of 
successive  blows,  each  Division  working  in  its  sector  -- 
the  Corps  commander  intervening  only  when  the  holding-up 
of  one  Division  risks  compromising  the  advance  of  the  adja- 
cent Division. 

PURSUIT 

Finally,  the  combat  continuing  its  evolution,  the  con- 
tacts with  the  enemy  v/ill  be  lost  here  and  there,  the  re- 
sistances will  thin  out  and  become  less  long.   The  Divisions 
that  are  follovving  the  enemy  will  soon  increase  the  gait; 
the  successive  attacks  will  transform  themselves  into 
simple  successive  bounds.  We  shall  return  to  the  approach 
march  formations,  proceeding  in  a  sense  convers.e  to  what 
we  did  before  the  engagement.   Little  by  little  v/e  shall 
see  the  Divisions  open  out  from  one  another,  echelon  them- 
selves in  depth;  then  advance  guards  will  detach  themselves, 
while  the  main  bodies  will  condense  themselves  in  the  rear. 

It  is  the  pursuit  commencing. 


The  pursuit  is  the  last 
operation.  It  is  the  job  of 
guards. 


stage  of  a  successful  offensive- 
the  cavalry  and  the  advance 


As  soon  as  large  holes  are  produced  in  the  enemy's 
front,  the  cavalry  profits  by  them  to  move  to  the  front 
and  seek  more  distant  contacts.   Beginning  with  this  moment 
and  except  for  the  strength  of  the  advance  guards,  the 
cycle  is  completed  and  we  are  back  at  the  point  from  which 
we  started. 

If  the  enemy  opposes,  if  a  new  resistance  occurs,  the 
combat  will  commence  under  conditions  similar  to  those  we 
have  just  brought  out. 
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CONCLUSION 

Let  us  glance  over  the  ensemble,  of  our  combat. 

VJe  see  that  the  engagement  of  the  forces  in  it  follow 
a  double  progression,  increasing  first,  -ohan  decreasing. 
The  mass  of  the  forces,  held  out  at  the  beginning,  passes, 
little .by  little  into  first  line  for  the  culminating  effort, 
then,  this  moment  being  past,  the  first  line  progressively 
impoverishes  itself  to  the  profit  of  the  reserves.       '  ;.  • 

We  have  picked  out  five  principal  "measures"  in  this  ' 
progression: 

V 

—  the  action  of  the  advance  guards  to  gain  contact  j-  ->  ■ 

—  the  partial  engagement  of  the  first  line  Divisions  . 
to  verify  the  value  of  contact  and  insure  that  they  have  a 
favorable  base  for  attack; 

—  the  entrance  into  action  of  all  the ' strength  of  the 
Corps  for  the  attack  on  the  principal  position; 

—  a  first  reduction  of  the  effectives  in  first  line 
during  the  period  of  exploitation;  . 

—  a  second  reduction  of  the  effectives  in  front  line 
for  the  change  to  the  pursuit. 

The  conduct  of  the  combat  has  changed  hands  progressively, 
following  a  similar  cycle.   At  the  beginning,  simple  incidents 
taken  care  'of  by  the  Commanders  of  the  advance  guards;  later, 
engagements  handled  by  the  Division  Commanders;  then  a  regular 
attack,  organized  and  directed  by  the  Corps  Commander  (some- 
times even  by  the  Army  Commander);  finally,  the  position  of 
resistance  having  been  forced,  the  conduct  of  combat  succes- 
sively passes  back  into  the  hands  of,  first,  the  Division  Com- 
manders, then,  into  those  of  the  Comjnanders  of -the  advance 
suards .  •■...■ 


o 


To  sum  up,  we  see  vary  in  the  same  sense  the  value  of. 
the  enem.y  resistance,  the  size  of  the  'effectives  put  into 
first  line  and  the  degree  of  centralisation  of  combat.  The 
dominant  fact,  the  one   that  governs  all  the  others,  is  the 
changes  in  the  resistance  of  the  enemy,  that  is  to  say,  the       I 
variations  in  the  value  of  the  contact-. 

IV  -  AIR  SERVICE  IN  THE  BATTLE  (1)  . 

Under  its  present  condit:*.ons  as  regards  technique  and 
power,  the  air  service,  on  .tho  field  of  battle,  can  play 
only  a  role  complementary  to  the  one  played  by  the  other  arms. 
Its  instability  (fragilite')  forces  us  to  use  it  only  v/ith  a 
view  to  sec^^ring  important  results;  and  the  intermittence  of 
its  action  requires  that  we  use  it  at  favorable  moments. 

As  a  basis  for  calculating  the  output  of  the  air  service, 
we  shall  assume  that  each  airplane  can  keep  in  the  air  from 
one  to  two  hours  and  make  two  flights  per  day, 

(1)  Tbe  points  brought  up  here  should  be  considered  chiefly 
as  a  basis  for  study  and  discussion, 
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Air  service  on  the  field  of  battle  may  be  given  four 
sorts  of  missions: 

--  air  observation; 

--  protection  of  air  observation; 

—  attack  of  enemy  air  observation; 

--  attack  of  ground  objectives. 

In  -each  of  these  cases  it  is  advisable  to  ask  of  it  only 
that  which  cannot  be  done  by  the  other  arms.   This  will  be 
easy  for. us,  now,  for  our  previous  studies  have  brought  out 
'In  relief  the  principal  difficulties  met  in  trying  to  combine 
the-  efforts  of  infantry  and  artillery  on  the  field  of  battle. 

-  AIR  OBSERVATION 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  endeavored  to  build  up  our  sys- 
tems of  attack  and  defense  by  depending  chiefly  on  ground  ob- 
servation.  In  fact,  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  important  to 
attack  the  problem^  at  its  easiest  point.   But  it  is  evident 
that  that  method  cannot  be  applied  always,  nor  everyv/here. 
If  >  t)y  judiciously  cutting  up  the  terrain,  it  is  possible  to 
succeed  in  sensibly  reducing  the  gaps  in  ground  observation, 
we  shall  never  succeed  in  completely  suppressing  them. 

Moreover,  we  can  make  use  of  ground  observation  only 
against  the  enemy  infantry.   The  enemy  artillery  will  almost 
always  escape  our  view.   It  is  "within  the  jurisdiction"  of 
air  observation  only. 

Air  observation  is  performed  by  the  balloon  and  the 
airplane. 

The  field  of  observation  is  a  function  of  the  observer' l 
altitude  and  his  situation  with  respect  to  the  front.   An 
airplane  flying  at  2,200  yards  sees  all  slopes  of  less  than 
20^  within  a  radius  of  6,600  yards.   If  we  go  back  to  the 
information  already  given  concerning  attack  and  defense  dis- 
positions, we  shall  see  that  this  distance  of  6j,6'J0  yards  be- 
yond the  front  line  about  corresponds  to  the  obser^^ation 
necessities  of  the  artillery  airplane.   The  part  tixc.t  topo- 
graphical accidents  of  the  soil  play  is  therefore  much  reduced, 
as  concerns  the  air  observer.   The  questions  of  visibility, on 
the  other  hand,  takes  on  great  importance,  and^  for  a  given 
(degree  of--Tr)  visibility,  there  exists  a  line  up  to  which 
we  must  go  in  order  to  discover  v/hat  we  wish  to  s?e  of  the 
enemy.   We  believe  that  it  is  of  interest  to   know  this  mini- 
mum line,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  it  will  be  more  difi'lculb  to 
protect  in  proportion  as  it  is  pushed  farther  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy.  Vi/e  cannot  calculate  it  in  advance,  for  it 
varies-  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.   Thex-efore  it  ic 
necessary  to  secure  this  information  from  the  air  service. 

Thus  we  shall  have  the  line  back  of  which  our  air  servict 
must  not  be  pushed  if  we  want  it  to  cooperate  in  the  pro- 
jected operation. 
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PROTEGTIOK  OF  AIR  OBSERVATION--THE  AIR  FROHT 

Hov;  shall  v/e  assure  the  functioning  of  air  observation 
along  the  line  v/e  have  just  determined,  i.e.,  how  shall  v/e 
constitute  a  sort  of  air  frontf  This  will  be  the  role  of 
the  pursuit  aviatioo;!  acting  in  combination  v/ith  the  anti- 
aircraft defense. 

It  may  seem,  strange  to  spe&k  of  "front"  in  designating 
a  system  susceptible  of  vanishing  at  once  under  the  pressure 
of  superior  enemy  att^ack  aviation.   But  we  have  seen  that  this 
air  service  can  remain  in  the  air  only  an  hour  or  tv/o.   So, 
the  storm  once  past,  the  "front"  which  had  to  disappear,  re- 
appears almost  instantaneously.   A  certain  (degree  of — Tr) 
permanence  of  air  observation,  therefore,  is  possible,  and  it 
is  sufficient  to  merit  the  expression  we  propose,  or  some 
similar  one.     ■   •-   ' 

The  air  front  may  be  this  side  of,  or  beyond,  the  ground 
front.   Practicably,  the  amplitude  of  these  oscillations  is 
limited,  first,  by  the " range  of  the  antiaircraft  defense  and, 
secondly,  by  the  fact  that  the  pursuit  one-seater  can  go  into 
the  enemy  lines  but  little  farther  than  a  distance  double  the 
altitude  at  which  it  works i  beyond  that  distance  it  is  under 
unsatisfactory  conditions  for  fighting.   The  protecting  pa- 
trols of  artillery  planes,  operating  betv^een  2^200  and  2,750 
yards,  may,  therefore,  reach  in  4,400  or  5,500  yards.   The 
high  patrols,  it  is  true,  can  go  much  farther,  but  as  the  low 
patrols  cannot  follow  them,  we  must  base  ourselves  on  these 
latter  in  calculating  the  forv/ard  limit  of  air.,  observation. 

Nevertheless,  v/e  have  possibilities  which  -may  result  in 
an  extreme  reach  of  8,300  to  11,000  yards. 

With  the  mentioned  means  of  attack  and  anti-aircraft 
defense,  the  (air--Tr.)  front  will  be  easier  to  m.aintain  in 
proportion  as  it  shall  be  farther  in  rear  of  the  ground  front. 
If,  then,  we  have  carefully  determined  the  rear  limit  accept- 
able for  the  air  observation,  we  can,-  by  approaching  that 
limit,  partly  compensate  for  our  inferiority  in  air  means  as 
compared  v/ith  those  of  the  enemy. 

When  two  air  services  are  face  to  face,  the  situation  of 
the  air  front  is  established  —  consideration  being  given  at- 
mospheric conditions  --  as  a  function  of  the  respective 
strengths  of  these  tv/o  air  services.   The  weaker  party  is 
throv/n  back  more  or  less  distance  into  the  interior  of  his 
lines. 

We  now  see  how  the  Command  can  arrange  and  follow  his 
air  situation. 

Knowing  the  rear  lim.it  accesptable  for  his  observation  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  inform.ed  on  the  real  situation  of  his  air 
front,  he  can  judge  if  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  request  re- 
inforcement in  pursuit  and  in  antiaircraft.   Finally,  if  he 
cannot  obtain  them  and  if  his.  means  permit  only  an  intermittent 
protection,  he  v;ill  choose  the  periods  during  v/hich  be  Cci.n  get 
along  without  pursuit  aviation  to  make  the  necessary  savings. 
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•  We  could  also  consider  naking  savings  by  limiting,  not 
the  duration  of  the  protection,  but  the  front  to  be  protected. 
However,  this  is  seldom  possible  except  at  the  Arm.y  echelon, 
for  an  attack  patrol  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  a  front 

of  11,00Q  yards*  When  we  wish  to  deny  a  narrow  front  to  the 
enemy  air  service,  all  v/e  can  do  is  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
anti-aircraft  defejnse. 

•  When  the  ground  front  moves,  the  anti-aircraft  batteries 
that  are  cooperating  in  protecting  air  observation  must  be 
pushed  forward  as  are  ordinary  batteries. 

All  that  ;ve  have  just  said  applies  to  the  defensive  as 
well  as. to  the  offensive.   The  principal  difference  between 
the  two  situations  is  that  the  defender  who  v;ill  have,  above 
'all,  to  struggle  against  the  enemy  infantry,  can  accept  an 
air  front  farther  to  the  rear  than  can  the  assailant. 

..      ATTACK  OP  ENEICZ   AIR  OBSSHVkTI ON  .--MASTERY  OP   THE   Alh. 

The  air  service  may  be  given  the  mission  of  attacking 
the  enemy  observation. 


• .  We 
Momenta 
go  back 
hours ' 
air  bat 
"paying 
pense  o 
be  advi 
knowing 


may  thus,  momen-carily,  obtain  mastery  of  the  air. 
rily,  because  the  attacking  air  service  is  obliged  to 

to  its  landing  field  at  the  end  of  a  maximum,  of  two 
flight,  and  nothing  can  force  the  enemy  to  accept  the 
tie  offered  him.  The  operation,  therefore,  risks  not 
."  If  we  were  to  put  on  such  an  operation  at  the  ex- 
f  the  protection  of  our  own  air  observation,  it  would 
sable  to  play  so  large  a  stake  verv  carefully  and 


Under  this  reservation,  the  moments  at  v^rhich  it  seems 
most'  worth  while  to  attempt  to  paralyze  enemy  air  observat'ion 
appear  to  be: 

--  for  the  defender,  the  moment  when  the  assailant  is 
engaged  in  the  attack  of  a  reverse  slope  --  an  attack  in 
which  he  cannot  get  along  without  air  observation; 

»  --for  the  assailant,  the  moment  the  attack  starts.  Wha-: 
objective  is  to  be  given  the  air  attack?  We  have  noted  the 
desirability  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  using  the  fires  of 
the  batteries  of  adjacent  zones  in  aiding  in  the  defense  of 
the  zone  attacked.   Therefore  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
launch  the  air  attack  on  the  zones  adjacent  to  the  zone  of 
principal  effort  as  well  as  upon  that  zone  itself. 

ATTACK  OF  GROUND  OBJECTIVES 


First  of  al 
ob'jectives  is  in 
seater  pursuit  a 
aims  his  machine 
to  machine  gun  a 
place  himself  ve 
The  descent,  con 
airplane  moves  t 
big  risk,  to  say 


ground 


1,  let  us  recall  that  the  attack  o_  ^ 

compatible  with  the  properties  of  the  single- 
irplane.   "In  fact,  the  single-seater  aviator 
guns  by  use  of  his  rudders.   So,  in  order 
column  on  the  road,  for  example,  he  must 
rtically  above  it  and  di'/e  at  in  order  to  fir? 
sequently  will  be  at  a  terrific  speed.   The 
oward  those  who  are  firing  at  it  and  runs  a 
the  least,  of  falling  in  enemy  territory  in 
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a  damaged  condition  (the  airplane  stpaightens  out  .its  dive 
at'  a  distance  of  often  less  than  110  yards  -from  the  ground," 
(Commandant  Menard,  1' Aviation  de  Chasse..)   .  , 

The  airplanes  to  he  used  for  thdse  attacks  are,  at  the 
present  time,  day  bamhing  airplanes,  and,  eventually, . two- 
seaters  or  airplanes  carrying  three  or' more , 

■ '■  :  When  we  have  limit;ed  means  at  our  disposal,  the  most  re- 
munerative battle  field  targets  are  enemy  reserves  in  movemeni:. 

The  use  of  bCEibing  units  must  often  be  ordered  in  advance. 
In  this  case j  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  attempt  to  calculate-- 
according  to  our . information  of  the  enemy  and  our  anticipations 
concerning  de.^'-elopment  of  the  attack  --  the  hour  and  the  zone 
in,  v/hich  we  are  likely  to  find  the  enem.y  reserves.   In  1018, 
very  fine  results  were  obtained  by  following  out  this- pro- 
cedure.  _  ■  -^   r   ,. 

..-•:..  ■•    .AIR  .SERVICE  IN.  THE  VARIOUS  PHASES  OP  COMBAT 

In  the  preceding  we  have  had  in  ..view  chiefly  the  attack 
of  the  position  of  .resistance. 

In  tHe  engagements  the  most  important  problem  for  the 
Command  is  the  .verification  of  the  attitude  of  the  enem^y  and 
the  discovery  of' his'; batteries*   This  requires  active  and 
well-protepted  'air  observation,. 

In  the  last  pha^e  of  combat,  when  success"  accentuates 
and  pursuit  commences,  the  most  important  thing  is.  to  endeavor 
to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  disorganization  of  the 
enemy.  ■  Machine,  gunning  moving  columns  and  bombarding  bottle- 
necks the  enemy  must  pass  through  are  the  most  appropriate 
operations  to  effect  what  we  desire,  ... 
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CHA.PTER  VIII. 

OFFENSIVE  AGAIUST  AN  ENEMZ  IN  MOVEMENT 


In  the  attack  as  we  have  studied  it  up  to  the 
present,  we  have  assumed  that  we  were  concerned  with  an 
enemy  who  was  holding  himself  strictly  on  the  defensive. 
The  assail^int  found  resistances,  made  pauses,  but  the 
enemy  was  behaving  like  an  obliging  dummy.   It  is  evident 
that  our  conclusions  cease. being  valid  when  we  are  con- 
fronted by  an  enemy  that  attacks  and  that,  in  this 
latter  case,  the  physiognomy  of  contact  will  become 
quite  different. 

in  order  to  bring  this  out,  let  us  commence  by 
examining  an  actual  case,  the  first  battle  o.f  Guise 
(August  29th,  1914).   - 

I.  THE  FIRST  BATTLE  OF  GUISE  (Sketches  Nos  46  to  51). 

:•;  rvf-    GENERAL.SITUATION  (Sketch  No  46) 

On  August  28th,  the  Fifth  French  Army  is  assembled 
in  the, region  south  of  Guise.  At  its  left,  the  British 
Army  is  south  of  Saint-Quentin,  followed  by  von  Kluck's 
Array ♦  ;  Von  Bulow's  army  follows  von  Kluck's  army,  echeloned 
to  the  left. 

On  August  27th,  General  Jof f re  had  given  General 
Lanrezac  the  order  to  attack  von  Kluck»s  army  in  flank. 
General  direction:  Saint  Quentin. 

In  execution  of  this  order.  General  Lanrezac  gave 
orders  to: 

—  the  group  of  reserve  Divisions:  to  march  on  Urvillersj 

—  the  18th  Corps;  to  move  on.  Homblieres  and  Marcy; 

--  the  5d  Corps:  to  attack  in  the  direction  of 
Fonsorarnes : 

—  the  10th  Corps:  to  move  to  the  region  of  Guise 
to  cover  the  right  flank  of  the  Army. 

—  the  1st  Corps:  to  have  one  division  insert  itself 
between  the  3d  and  the  10th  Corps,  to  have  one  division 
go  into  Army  reserve  at  Housset, 

Here,  v/e  shall  limit  ourselves  to  showing  the 
operations  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise. 

On  this  region,  the  German  forces  engaged  on 
August  29th  comprise  the  X  Corps  and  the  Guard, 

The  X  Corps  was  to  debouch  at  Guise  and  advance  in 
two  columns:  from  Guise  on  Cour jurnelles  and  from  Flavisny 
on  Landifay, 
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The  Guard  also  fcsrmed  two  columns,  one  moving  on 
S-'aii^s-Richaumont  by  way  of  Colonfay,  the  other  leaving 
Etridaupont  and  marching,  it  seems,  on  VaD.fte  au  Bleds, 

!?he  details  of  the  actions  of  these  two  corps  are 
not.  yet  thoroughly  known*   Therefore  we  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  the  French  side  of  the  battle'. 

On  the  e.-^ening.  of  the  28th,:'.  the  -Prenchi  Fif.'t'h  Army 
is  in  the  situation  shown  by  Sketch  ^o;  46, 

•  ^  ■'•'-■.  " 
The  orders  of  the  Corps  for  the  29th  were  sent  out 
very  late  in  the 'evening  and,  generally  speaking,  reached 
the  Divisions  concerned  only  near  midnight. ; 

In  the  10th, Corps,  the  20th  Division  is  to  move  on 
Andigny,  holding  Guise  and  Flavigay..  :■  ■ 

The  19th  Division  is  to  leave  one  brigade  in  Corps 
reserve  at  Sains — Richaumont;  the  rest  of  the  Division 
will  go  to  the  east  of  Cdlbnf ay '.andi.; toward  le  Sourd, 
with  the  mission  of  interdicting  to,  the  enemy  the 
passage  of  the  Oise  between -Monceau,  and  Pr-oisy. 

In  the  3d  Corps,  a  pause  v/ill  tje  made  before  the 
passage  of  the  Oisei 

The  5th  Division "^'is- to  go  to  the  region  of 
Jonqueuse,  with  advance^ guards  on  the  heights  to  the  east 
of  the  Oisej  , 

The  6th  Division,  to  Cour  jlimellesi, 

The  37th' Division,  to  the,  southeast,  of  Cour jume lies; 

'As  to'' the  l^t  ■Corps',  it  is  to  take,...  in  a  single 
colum,n,  the  Tavaux-.-Marles— Guise  road  to  reach  the 
positions  assigned  it. 

THE  DAY  OP  AUGUST  29th,  9:00  AM  (Sketch  No.  47). 

Beginning  in  the  morning  all  the  advanced  units 
run.  into  the  heads  of  the  columns  of  the  X  Corps  and 
the  Guard,  which  are  crossing  the  Oise  from  their  side, 
marching  toward, the  south. 

The  first  contacts  are  gained  between  8:00  .and 
9:00  AM.   They  are  not  lucky  for  us.. 

In  the  10th_Corps,  the  4Cth  Brigade  arrives  at 
Andigny  in  a  heavy  'fo'f,  at  'the  same'  time  as  the  Germans. 
A  confused  fight  takes  place  around  the  village,  the 
result  being  that  the  40th  Brigade  commences  to  fall 
back.  .   '   . 

The  39th  Brigade  has  moved  on  Colonfay,  Toward 
9:00  AM  it  is  seriously  engaged. 

The  37th  Brigade  has  found  the  enemy  $,t  'tB   Sourd 
and  it  attacks  them. 
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In  the  3d  Corps ^  the  leading  regiment  of  the  5th 
Division  Is   grba'rod'by  shells  from  the  Gerraan  artillery 
abreast  of -the  Bertaignemont  farm,  ,:It  suffers  heavy 
loss  and  retrogrcdes  toward  L-3ndjfay.,   The  tecond 
regiment  of  the  Division  engages  in  its  turn,  does  it  more 
cautiously  and  faces  BertaigneTnont,   The  tyio   other  regiments 
move  up  to  the  field  of  battle,  .   •    '   •         -   . 

The  6th  Division 'is  assembled  at  9:00  AM  in  the  region 
of  Cour?|-umelles  with  an  advance  guard  toward  Jonqueuse  and 
a  covering  force  of  three  battalions  along  the  Oise. 

The  movement  of 'the  3d  Corps  towards  the  west,  therefore, 
is  partly  stojjped.  Nothing  further  can  be  accomplished  except 
by  the  6th  piyision. 

The'37th  Division  reaches  the  south  of  Landifay. 

Tlie^  1st  Corps,  is  in  march  on  the  Marl.es  road.  .  Its 
head  is  approaching  Herie-la-Vi^ville*  ; 

To  sum  up3  the  front  of  initial-  contact  is  marked  out 
by  Jonquemse--Bertaignem.Dnt--A^iiC.lgny-«Le  Sourd*  :v.It  holds 
up  pretty  well  at  the  left,  bat  it  is  very  unsta;b.le  at  the 
right,  where  the  left  wing  of  the  German  X  Ccrxij9.;and;  the 
right  wing  of  the  Guard  are  attacking  vigorcDUsiy^    .  . 

SITUATION  AT  ABOUT-  NOON  (Sketch  No. 48}  : 

The  period  between  9:00  AM  and  noon  is  marked  by  a  deep 
gash  in  the  front  of  the  10th  Corps.,    .    ;  ,    .- 

The  40th  brigade,  accentuating  its  backward  movement 
has  dropped  back  as  far  as  Housset.  The  39th  Brigade  has 
also  been  thrust  back- from  Colonfay  and,  is  Tallang  back, 
part  on  Sains — Richaumont-,  part  on  Housset.   In  the  37th  ■ 
Brigade,  the  71st  Regiment  has.  succeeded  in  gettin'g- a. 
foothold  in  LeSourd;  but  the  48th  Regimdnt^.  outflanked 
at  the  left,  returns,  to  the  height*,  at  Sains,. 

The  38th  Brigade,  Corps  reserve,  has  been  deployed 
in  front  of  Sains-t^ichaumont.      ■ 

In  the  3d  Corps,  the  5th  Division  is  still  facing 
Bertaignemont,  having  lost,  ha/ ever,  a  little/terrain. 
With  the  object  of  getting  more  room  on  this,  side^the 
3d  Corps  Commander  brings  forward  a  brigade  of  the  37th 
Division  and  gives  it  the  objectives  of  Bertaignemont  and  the 
woods  to  the  north..  This  movement  is  under  way  at  about  noon. 

Farther  to  the  west,  a  part  of  the.- 6th  Division 
has  already  crossed  the  Oise  and  is  on  the  heights  of 
Neuvillet.te. 

The "1st  Corps,  has  thrown  a  brigade  into  H^rie-la- 
ViiUfille.   The  rest  of  the  Corps  is  finishing  its  assembly 
abreast  of  Housset.  
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Informed  of  the  sit-uation.  General  Lanrezac  has 
decided  that  "in  view  of  the  strength  of  the  German  group 
-.which  is  debouching  at  Guise  and  to  the  east,  resumption 
of  the  attack  toward  Saint  il4uentin  will  not  he  considered; 
we  must  think  only  of  beating,  the  group  in  question  and 
destroying  it,  or,  at  least,-  thrusting  it  back  completely 
to  the  north  of  the  01s  e,  --The  18th  Corps  and 
Valabrefgue's  Group  of  (Reserve  —  Tr. )  Divisions  will  mask 
Saint  Quentin,  while  the  main  body,  of  the  Army  will  drive  in 
a  hard  attack  toward  the  north," 

SITUATION  AT  ABOUT  3:00  PM  (Sketch  No  49> 

Prom  noon  to  3:00  PM'  the  situation  remains  difficult 
for  the  10th  Corps.  The  38th  Brigade  has  had  to  give  up 
points  in  front  of  Sains — Richaumontj  it  still  holds     ; 
part  of  the  village,  however*  At  its  right  the  37th 
Brigade  has  been  obliged  to  fall  back  abreast  of  it»  The  \ 
enemyi  however,  is  not  pushing  as  vigorously  as  at  the 
beginning,       ^  \^    , 

On  the  front  of  the  3d  Corps,  the  attack  of  the  74th 
Brigade  on  the  Bois  de  Bertaignemont  has  given  no  results 
After  having  penetrated  into  the  farm  (farmhouse  of  the 
Bertaignemont  farm  --  Tr,),  the  brigade  is  thrust  out  of 
it  and  has  come  back  to  north  of  Land if ay. 

Since  noon,  the  6th  Division  has  been  headed  toward 
Cl'onqueuse.  I,t  has  reinforced  its  fighting  line  facing 
this  village. and  orders  the  69th  Brigade  to  send  a  regiment 
against  Macquigny,  by  way  of  Bernot,  to.' cooperate  in  the 
general  attack. 

The  1st  Corps  has  finished  its  preparations  for  attack. 
■At  about  1:00  PM  it  had  one  brigade  (the  1st)  in  line  to 
the  north  of  Le  H^ie.  The  2d  Brigade  has  come  up  on  its 
left,  and  thus  the  1st  Division  is  reconstituted.  One 
brigade  of  the  2d  Division,  the  4th, ' arrives  in  echelon  to 
the  left  behind  the  2d  (Brigade  —  Tr.<);;  the  3d  (Brigade  — 
Tr.)  is  still  at  Housset.  .. 

The  attack  objectives  at*e:      ■ 

—  for  the  3d  Brigade:  Chevennes,  Le  Sourd; 

—  for  the  1st  Division:  Clanlieu,  Andigny; 

—  for  the  4th  Brigade:  Beri>aignemont,  La  Raperie» 

END  OP  THE  COMBAT.  ■  ,  v 

The  attack,  supported  by  all  the  artillery  of  the 
Corps,  starts  at5:.30  PM, 

In  two  hours,  nearly  all  the  terrain  lost  during  the 
day  vms  retaken.   The  greater  part  of  the  10th  Corps  also  * 
moved  to  the  front'  and  towards  evening  contact  was  estab- 
lished on  the  line:  northern  edge  of  the  Bois  de  Bertaig- 
nemont-«Clanlieu--Puisieux — Colonfay-.-Le  Sourd.  During  the 
night,  the  Guard  and  the  (German  --  Tr.)  H   Corps  commenced 
to  repass  the  Oise  and  the  forward  movement  of  our  troops 
was  resumed  the  next  morning  without  trouble. 
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It  was  a  victory  indeed,  at  least  on  that  part  of 
the  battlefield  where  the  Army  Commander  had  sought  it. 

This  brief  expos*  is  sufficient  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  characteristics  of  this  sort  of  combat  are 
the  instability  of  situations,  the  rapid  succession  of 
movements  and,  for  the  command,  enormous  difficulty  in 
clearly  seeing  the  ensemble  of  its  operation  and  in  making 
its  decisions  soon  enough  to  dominate  events. 

•  If  we  try  to  pick  out  the  phases  of  this  battle,  we 
can  note: 

—  ah  irregular  and  disorderly  gaining  of  contact, 
very  unfavorable  at  certain  points  (Andigny,  Colonfay), 
simply  unf aver  able  at  others  (Bertaignemont,  Le  Sourd), 
rather  favorable  elsewhere. 

—  a  shifting  and  confused  period,  during  which  the 
fighting  line  seeks  equilibrium  at  the  expense  of  the  most 
feeble  units  (Sketch  No  50),  The  oscillations,  sudden  at  first, 
diminish  little  by  little.   In  this  case^  they  ceased  at  about 

3; 00  PM  and  the  fighting  line  was  relatively  stable:   the 
victor  tires  and  the  vanquished  pulls  himself  together. 
But  we  must  have  no  illusions  about  iti-j  tM  situation  remains 
tense  and  if  something  does  not  happen^  nothing  says  that  this 
period  of  calm  will  last  indefinitely* 

--  something  finally  occurs  —  the  entrance  into  "  . 
line  of  the  1st  Corps,  with  the  results  that  we  have 
pointed  out. 

II.  -  SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  OFFENSIVE  COMBAT  AGAINST 

AN  ADVERSARY  IN  MOVEMENT. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  facts  given  in  this  example  and 
those  given  by  the  experience  of  previous  meeting  combats, 
let  us  now  try  to  bring  out  the  modifications  that  an 
offensive  attitude  of  the  enemy  might  make  in  our  first 
conception  of  combat. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  enemy  ia  movement.  His 
artillery  is  not  installed  and  v/e  do  not  have  to  fear 
his  heavy  pieces  as  we  would  when  confronted  by  an  enemy 
in  position.  For  this  reason  we  can,  for  example,  increase 
the  strength  and  diminish  the  distance  of  our  advance 
guards. 

But  if  vve  wish  to  avoid  commencing  by  a  riot,  the 
approach  march  should  always  begin  at  quite  some  distance, 
i.e.,  a  minimum  of  six  and  one-quarter  to  seven  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  enemy.   If  the  enemy  continues  to 
advance  the  meeting  will  not  take  place  at  seven  miles,  but 
it  will  take  place  at  three  and  one-half  miles.  Therefore  it 
is  necessary  to  take  our  precautions  very  early  if  we  wish  to 
avoid  being  taken,  flagrante  delicto,  in  the  act  of 
deploying,  as  seems  to  have  occurred  at  Guise  in  the  cases 
of  certain  units  of  the  10th  Corps. 
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GAINING  CONTACT 

Against  an  enemy  in  position,  the  cavalry  and  the 
advance  guards  gain  contact  successively  at  the  same  point. 
Against  an  adversary  in  movement,  otd  the  contrary,  the 
cavalry  is  stemmed  and  ebbs  back  on  the  advance  guards. 
The  advance  guards  gain  contact  this  side  of  the  line 
of  cavalry  contact. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  the  cavalry  to  keep  all 
interested  parties  constantly  informed  of  the  changes 
in  a  front  that  is  in  continuous  movement.  Result:  with 
slightly  trained  troops,  the  first  infantry  contacts 
gained  are  nearly  always  gained  unexpectedly.  When  we  ;• 
started,  we  took  as  objective  a  point  where  there  was  no 
enemy,  but  the  enemy  arrives  there  before  we  do  and,  when 
we  are  half-w&y  there,  we  suddenly  fall  under  his  fire» 

To  limit  eisk  to  a  minimum!rthe  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  have  echelons  of  fire  in  position  so  as  to  be  able 
to  immediately  take  care  of  the  adversary. 

In  a  v/ay,  this  obliges  us  to  arrange  the  gaining 
of  contact  against  an  enemy  in  movement  like  an  attack 
dJ*KPing.<i  peace-time  maneuver.  Also,  v/e  may  note  that  tha 
new  Regulations  require  the  advance  by  bounds  in  a  much 
more  categorical  manner  when  against  an  enemy  in  movement 
than  when  against  an  enemy  in  position. 

Consequently  we  shall  calculate  the  possibilities 
of  the  enemy,  vve  shall  advance  by  successive  bounds  and 
as  soon  as  we  shall  approach  the  proba.ble  field  of  battle, 
we  will  not  hesitate  to  prepare  regular  little  attacks 
which  will  be  delivered  automatically  if  the  enemy  beats  us 
to  our  objective. 

So,  the  gaining  of  contact ^31©«14  be  "out  and  dried" 
in  advance,  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  a  maneuver 
ordered  by  the  leader,  should  be  susceptible  of  being 
supported  by  artillery  at  the  first  call  therefore,  should 
be  made  by  troops  advancing  from  objective  to  objective  with 
all  precautions  taken  —  and  should  not  be  left  to  chance. 

ENGAGEMENT. 

We  have  said  that  the  object  of  the  engagement  was 
to  verify  the  value  of  the  contact  and  push  back  the 
enemy *s  security  dispositions. 

Preparation  for  the  engagement,  in  which  we  call  upon 
the  troops  of  the  main  body  and  all  the  divisional  artil- 
lery requires  a  certain  time.  When  it  is  a  case  of  an 
enemy  in  position,  the  valuiB  of  the  contact  does  not  change 
during  all  this  time,  and  the  only  way  of  determining  it 
is  to  attack.  But  when  it  is  a  case  of  an  enemy  cozaj.ng 
towards  us,  the  value  of  the  contact  increases  in  proyov'zlon 
as  time  passes  if  the  enemy  continues  to  bring  t-p  troors, 
and  on  this  point  our  air  service  should  be  able  to  iriforn 
us.  Therefore  v/e  have,  except  on  very  unfavorable  i.evr'!=i'lr.   ., 
means  of  information  that  we  did  not  have  in  the  px'eueding 
case, 
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The  initial  attack  on  the  enemy's  security  disposi- 
tions can  generally  involve  only  a  part  of  the  front. 
Under  these  conditions, it  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  enemy  may  himself  attack  on  another  pointo   in  this 
case  an  "iinJik  ooking"  (d*-crochement )  of  the  front  will 
occur  and  our  attack  risks  being  taken  in  flank  during  its 
execution^ 


Finally,  there  is  a  third  characteristic  to  note. 
Againsit  an  enem^r  in  position,  we  are  the  master  of  our 
engagement,  in  the  sense  that  we  can  limit  the  effectives 
engaged  to  suit  ourselves .  We  can  step  expense  when  we 
wish.   But  if,  on  his  side,  the  enemy  attacks,  it  is.  no 
longer  the  same:  to  contain  him.  we  may  be  forced  to  put  in 
new  troops.   For  this  reason,  the  amount  of  strength  to 
"be  put  into  line  may  exceed- our  expectations  m.ore  or 
less  greatly  and  '^'^■^-^-^   "--^   ■?-,^-p-!-,-.<=.-^. ^^  r^v.  ^n-,-,  v^.'^oon•■Kn  i -,  t-- 

of  later  attack* 


have  an  influence  on  our  possibilities 


The  engagement  in  the  case  of  an  adversary  coming  toward 
us  may,  therefore,  have  much  graver  consequences  than. in  the 
case  of  an  adversary,  in  positione  So  the  Regulations  tell  us 
that,  in  lohis  case,  the  Corps  Ccm-mander "follows  the  action 
of  the  advance  guards  and^  from  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement,  takes  over  direction  of  combat  on  the  entire 
front  of  the  Corps,"   Thus,  in  the  case  under  discussion, 
what  we  said  concerning  progressive  cantralizaticn  of  combat 
is  no  longer  exact.   The  Corps  Commander  must  take  the 
reins  back  in  his  hands  much  sooner. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  ATTACK. 

The  Regulations  state  "The  battle  will 
into  the  attack;  this  will  be  carried  on  in 
as  an  attack  against  an  enemy  in  position. 
Commander  should  make  preparations  for  this 
soon  as  possible  so  as  to  ^et  the  start  of 
initiative." 


later  develop 
the  same  manner 
The  Corps 
attack  as 
the  enemy  in 


This  again  is  a  new  precept. 

In  the  case  of  an  enemy  in  position,  the  Regulations 
said  "As  a  principle,  he  will  proceed  to  executing  the 
attack  only  when  he  shall  know  that  he   has  sufficient 
means,"  But  in  front  of  an  enemy  in  movement,  preparation 
must  be  pushed,  for  the  enemy  himself  is  also  preparing 
and  --  other  things  being  equal  --  there  are  chances 
that  the  advantage  will  be  with  the  first  one  ready, 

ATTACK 


If  the  period  of  preparation  is  sufficiently  long, 
the  rest  of  the  battle  will  fall  into  one  of  the  two 
simple  cases  we  have  just  studied.   If  we  have  the 
initiative,  it  will  be  an  offensive  with  progressive 
exploitation.   If,  on  the  contrary,  the  enemy  has  the 
initiative,  it  will  be  a  defensive  battle  terminated  by 
a  coimteroffensive  of  the  entire  force  when  we  shall  be 
ready. 
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However  J,  in  the  case  in  which  we  take  the  initia- 
tive in  the  attack^  we  must  count  on  particularly  strong 
reactions  of  the  enemy <,   If  v\/e  wish  to  be  ready  to  reply 
to  them  we  must  viratch  our  game  carefully,  i.e.,  proceed 
hy  vigorous,,  rapid  blov/s  with  a  resumption  of  the  guard 
and  constitiition  of  reserves  during  the  interludes. 

Finally,  though  the  case  does  not  occur  frequently, 
it  is  advisalDle  to  consider  the  case  in  which,  either  as 
a  result  of  the  mission  given,  or  as  a  result  of  the  enemy's 
actions,  we  should  be  obliged  to  seek  a  rapid  decision  in 
which  the  combat  would  immediately  or  nearly  immediately 
follow  the  engagement.   It  is  chiefly  in  very  critical 
periods  that  these  situations  occur. 

In  this  case,  the  problem,  is  a  problem  of  "maneuver". 
We  shall  meet  with  it  again  in  Part  Three, 

THE  AIR  SERVICE  IN  THE  ENGAGEMENT  AGAINST  AN  ENEMY  IN 

MOVEMENT. 

¥/e  have  already  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
watching  the  attitude  of  the  enem-y.   In  the  present 
case,  the  object  of  this  is  to  enable  the  comjnand  to  have 
^arly  information  on  the  zone  in  which  the  first  contacts 
will  occur. 

This  point  settled,  the  principal  services  to  be 
asked  of  the  air  service  are: 

—  to  reduce  the  rotighness  of  the  gaining  of  contact 
for  the  friendly  infantry; 

—  to  give  information  on  the  state  of  advancement 
of  the  enemy  deplo^onent. 

This  will  require  the  constituting  of  a  sufficiently 
strong  air  front  abreast  of  and,  if  possible,  in  front 
of  the  first  elements  of  fi^iendly  infantryi  The  crit- 
ical moment  is  the  one  at  which  the  two  ihfantries  are 
about  to  come  to  grips* 

As  regards  attack  of  gi^ound  objectives,  occasions 
for  this  are  •'^ery  fleeting  and  these  objectives  can 
seldom  be  picked  out  in  advance,  IVe  must,  therefore, 
send  out  in  advance  units  charged  with  ground  attack. 
The  most  favorable  period  appears  to  be  the  one   . 
immediately  after  the  two  infantries  gain  contact. 
At  this  moment  there  nearly  always  occur  hesitations 
and  precipitant  movements  which  cause  the  usual  pre- 
cautions to  be  neglected  and  give  the  assailant 
favorable  opportunities, 
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EKGf^GEMENT  BY  SURPRISE. 

It  is  agreed  that,  theorsti call",  there  should  be 
no  surprise,.   This  Y/ais  already  30,  moreover^-  in  1914'  and 
the  Regulations  'of  that  period  were  so  impregnated  with 
the  security  idea  as  to  -ni-ake  us  believe  that  surprise 
was  to  be  considered  as  unlikely*  :  Unfortunately, 
experience  shows  that,  it  is  easier  to  :remove  surprise 
from  our  anticipations  than  it  Is  to- eliminate  it  from 
reality.   To  prepare  ourselves  for-  an- engagement  by'  - 
surprise  is  net.-,  however.,  tiTrning  up  our  nose  at 
security  measurese   It  is  simply  reflecting  in 
advance  on  what  we.  should' do  in-ca.se-  -  despite,  the 
precautions  takvsn  -•-  we  should  find  ourselves'  engaged 
under  unexpected  conditions*         ■  ^  ^  - 

'  Inhere  is'  surprise  every  time  that  we  'meSt  the  enemy 
sooner  than  we  .expscted.   In  this  case,  thing's^- risk  going 
badly  the  more  rapidly  as  the  leader  is  not  there  to  ■  ' 
direct  events. 

On  the  morning;  of  August  22d,  1914,  v/hen'  the  4th- 
Corps  .ds'bouches  f-rom-the  Bssse  Vire,  what  does  the-  • 
Corps  Commander  know  of  the  real  situation?  -(Sire tch 
No,  57). 

The  Corps  had  indeed  had  some  cohtaot-'s'' during  the 
day:  of  the  21st,  but  the  enemy  had  not  held-  according 
to  the  Information  Bulletin  of  the  Army  dated  3:-0b  ?M, 
August  aist;  ■-  •-  ■  ,.■; 


"oh  August  20th,  Germ.an  columns  cro-s-'sed  ■ 
the  northern  part  of  the  Grand-  Duchy  c-f-Luixem- 
bourg,  north  of  the  Rure,  moving  towards  the 
region  of  Neuf chateau.         ■  '  '■'■  "  '' 


nrr 


'The  southern  zone,  ■  pSLrticularly' to  the 
southeast , of  Luxembourg,  is  Occupied. -but  only 
unimportant  movements  of-  troOps  ha-ve  been  seen  ' 
there. 

'   .  "Only  a  fevir  cantonments  o'r  bivouacs  of 
infantry  and  artillery  have  been  seen  between 
Etalle  and  Ar Ion  ..,..."' 

The  4th  Corps,  on  Augusf  22d,  will  have  the  mission 
of  covering  the  right  of  the  Fourth  Army  which  is  advanc- 
ing toward  the  north.   Consequently,  "'g-his  Qorp's.  will 
push  one  division  to  the  region  of  Etalle,  and  another' 
division  to  the  region  of  Saint-L4ger  Chatillon,  so  as 
to  be  able-  to  counterattack  by  Etalle  and  by  Vaux,  all 
the  enemy  forces  that  may  debouch  from  Arlon,'' 

How,  under  such  conditions,  could  one  expect  an 
immediate  engagement? 
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Yet,  the  morning  of  the  22d,  when  the  fog  rises,  the 
right  division  o^  the  4th  Corps  —  the  7th  —  has  five  bat- 
talions and  one  group  of  artillery  in  a  hot  fight  in  the 
bowl-like  depression  at  Ethe.   The  rest  of  the  artillery  is 
in  battery  on  the  crest  northwest  of  Ciommery.  The  rest  of 
the  infantry  is  in   the  valley  of  the  Basse  Vire,  separated 
from  the  fighting  line  by  a  crest  on  which  the  enemy  fire 
interdicts  all  movement.   At  the  left,  the  8th  Division-  has 
half  of  its  infantry  engaged  abreast  of  the  Belletme  farm, 
the  enemy  having  attacked  on  outposts  at.  the  moment  our  advance 
guard  was  passing  through  them.  The  Corps  artillery,  v^hose  . 
head  had  reached  la  Tour,  moves  to  the  rear  to  go  into  battery 
to  the  south  of  Saint-Mard,  k   few  quarters  of  an  hour  have 
been  sufficient  to  join  battle  under  conditions  such  that  it 
almost  cannot  be  directed. 

Was  the  Information  Bulletin  of  the  Army  inexact,  then? 
No,,  but  its  information  was  24  hours  old.  Now, : (Sketch  No  84), 
while  the  French  armies  moved  up  tomrard  the  north,  the  German 
armies  were  advancing  toward  the. west  and  the  distance  separat- 
ing the  two  adversaries  diminished  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  30 
miles  per  day.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  very  difficult  to 
anticipate  where  the  meeting  will  take  place.   " 

In  fact,  all  gaining  of  contact  with  an  enemy  in  movement 
includes  more  or  less  of  the  unforeseen,  whether  it  is  a  case 
of  a  large  or  small  unit,  an  attack,  "sedimentation",  or  a 
cotmterattack. 

There  Is  no  reason  for  us  to  think  that  the "future  holds 
much  more  favorable  conditions  for. us  than  the  pa^t.  The  in- 
crease in  means  for  investigating  and  searching  Is  in  fact  com- 
pensated for  by  increase  in  means  for  rapid  transport.  With 
trucks,  two  groups  of  troops  separated  by  a  distance  of  93  3., 
miles. may  run  into  each  other  the  next  day^  and  the  situations 
of  the  future  take  on  an  instability  which  we  have  not  yet  be- 
come acquainted  with. 

The  line  of  action  to  be  taken  in  sucn  circumstances  is, 
above  all,  an  affair  of  character  and  personal  temperament. 
It  is  the  business  of  each  one  of  us  to  develop  an  individual 
method.  However,  since  we  have  given  the  problem,  we  cannot 
get  aistay  from  sketching  the  broad  lines  of  a  solution. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  first  thing  feo  do  is  to  note  the 
degree  of  availability  of  our  means.  Our  disposition  is  one 
probably  echeloned  in  depth,  in  route  column  or  approach  for- 
mation. '  We  shall  split  it  up  into  two  parts: ,  that  which  is 
engaged,  or  going  to  be,  and' that  which  is  (still— Tr.)  at  our 
disposal.  We  will  determine  the  region  in  which  the  assembly 
of  the  forces  can  be  most  quickly  accomplished.  We  will  try 
not  to  take  our  desires  for  realities,  for  illusions  are  easy 
in  critical  moments. 

That,  being  done,  we  can  choose  our  battlefield,  and,  after- 
ward, the.  general  attitude  to  obsericre  while  we  are  gathering 
our  forces.   It  is  probable  that  the  mission  given  us  is  offen- 
sive; but  it  does  not  always  oblige  us  to  engage  fraction  by 
fraction  as  our  units  arrive  in  the  combat  zone. 

The  battlefield  decided  on,  we  will  deduce  from  it  the 
mission  to  be  given  to  the  troops  engaged  —  a  mission  that 
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should  be  simple,  similar  to  the  mission  we  give  outposts. 
It  is  necessary  to  warn  them  most  promptly  when  they  are  to 
abandon  the  offensive  attitude,  for  every  minute  lost  risks 
making  the  situation  worse* 

Finally >  our  main  thought  is  that  of  again  taking  the 
initiative  in  the  combat  and  in  order  to  do  that  v/e  will  make 
a  plan  of  maneuver.   In  executing  this  plan  we  will  base  our- 
selves chiefly  on  available  troops  and  on  the  reserves  —  which, 
naturally,  supposes  we  still  have  some  of  them.*       .  • 

Verification  of  what  we  have  available,  choice  of  the 
battlefield,  role  of  the  troops  engaged,  plan  of  maneuver  *- 
such  seem  to  us  to  be  the  first  questions  to  solve. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  always  hope  to  reestablish  a  situation 
if  we  have,  reserves  and  if  the  troops  in  first  .line  know  what 
they  have  to  do  in  case  of  an  unexpected  meeting  with  the  enem.y. 
Those  are  two  precautions  which  may  always  be  taken  in  advance, 
and  which  it  is  always  well  to  take,  even  thougJh  intervention 
by  the  enemy  may  appear  unlikely  «—  even,  also,  if  we  are  not 
in  first  line,  for,  sevei^al  times,  we  have  seen  second  line  or 
reserve  units  surprised  v;hen  they  had  every  right  to  believe 
themselves  in  security. 


Ill  ENGAGEMENT  OF  TROOPS  BROUGHT  UP  TO  THE 
BATTLEFIELD  IN  TRUCKS. 

Let  us  turn  back  to  the  Battle  of  Matz  (Sketch  No  41), 

The  battle  of  June  11th  was  delivered  by  16  divisions  of 
which  4  only  ?;ere  in  line  on  June  9th,   It  is,  therefore,  a 
veritable  new  army  of  twelve  divisions  that  has  been  brought  to 
the  battlefield. 

The  average  distances  covered  were: 

—for  the  divisions  used  for  "sedimentation": 

121st  -  30  miles 


11th  —  6  miles 

18th  -  6   " 

69th  -  ISi  " 

126th  -  4   " 


123d  •  22 
67tn  -  6 


n 
n 


—and  for  the  counterattack  divisions: 


129th  -  12i  miles 
152d   -  10 
165th  -  18 


It 


48th  -  35  miles 
133d  —  43   " 


The  counterattack  divisions  came  from  areas  v/hose  extrem.e 
points  were  more  than  62  miles  distant;  it  was  possible  to  as- 


semble them  in  less  than  24  hours  on  a  front  of 
miles:  orders  left  G.H.Q,  at  noon  on  the  10th, 
launched  at  11:00  AM  on  the  11th, 


less  than  6 
counterattack 


Here  we  probably  have  a  view  of  what  certain  battles  of 
the  future  in  a  war  of  movement  may  be:  divisions  brougl't  to 
the  field  of  battle  from  all  the  points  of  the  horiiion  an;? 
rapid  assembly  of  a  mass  in  the  zone  in  which  we  wish  to  make 
the  principal  effort. 
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Here  it  was  possible  to  make  the  concentration  under 
the  protection  of  a  continuous  front,  but  that,  is  not  an; 
indispensable  condition. 

Nothing  goes  to  show  that  we  shall  not  be  induced  to  • 
attempt  it  behind  lesser  protection  or  even  behind  a  simple 
curtain. 

■  Of  course,  such  maneuvers  would.be  easier  with  homogeneous 
divisions  capable  of  movin/y  thirty  to  forty  miles  .without 
having  to  call  on  extra-organic  means.  But  the  use  of  reserves 
of  automobile  transport  and  of  porte  artillery  already  give  us 
'an  acceptable  solution, -'and  it  is' necessary -to  consider  the 
tactical 'side  of  the  problem.- 

The  two  points  that  appear  to  us  to  have  been  brought 
out  into  .high  relief  by  the  experience  of  1918  are:  -the  neces*- 
sity  ofcovering  detruckings  and  ijhe  preservation  of  tactical 
control.'         ''  .       '  ''■    '■-■■■■■■■•  :^'.  ■-.  ^  ••■■■•■^ 

'  '  •  ■    -.GOVERiEWG- OP  DETRUCKINGS.;  •■  •,•_'::'.. 


To  simplify  matters,  let  us  assume  that  we  have. to. extend 

the  extremity  of  a  line  of  troops  that  are .engaged , and  that 
in  the  region  to  which  we  wish  to  bring  new  units,  we  are  able 
to  constitute  a  light  covering  force  of  cavalry  v;hen  we  so 
desire. 

Transporting  one  Division  in  trucks  requires::  ;,. 

Infantry  and  odd  elements:  '600  trucks 

One  regiment ' of  artillery,  pdr te :  ' 250 , trucks ■ ; 

Organic  artillery  of  the  division:  120  trucks 

A  total  of  1,000  trucks,  the  column-time  of  which  is 

5  hours,  •    ■■  '■  •        ■'•'  ■:■:::. T    ■■       -:■'.-"  -^i/:^..^ 

If  two  .Divisions  and  the  non-divisional  elements  of  a 
Corps  are  to  arrive  by  the  same  road,  we' shall  .ha vo.^  a;  coliiran 
of  about  2,600  trucks  the  column  time  of '  which  4s  hot  less 
than  13  hours. 

For  detrucking,  we  must  have  5  to  6  detrucking.-. points 
per  Division,  and  they  m.ay  be  any\,fifhere  in  an  area  of  4  to  6 
miles  in  depth..  •  ■  •  •  i:  -. 

"■  ■ '       •     '    V  r ■  ■■■       :■■■ 

We  must  be  able  to  detruck  without  being  shelled  by  the 
enemy,  consequently  we  must  be  in  rear  of  a  ground  covering 
force ■ placed  g^  to  2#  miles  in  front  of  the  detrucking  area. 
A  covering  aii?  force'  will  also  be  necessary  if  the  operation 
is  to  be  carried  out  during  daylight.  : 

What  Bhould  be  the  composition  of  the  covering  echelon? 


be 


If  we  assume  that  the  front  contemplated  for  each  division 
4,400  to  5,500  yards,  its  occupation  will  require  at  least 
two  battalions  of  infantry.  Two  batteries  of  porte  artillery 
and  a  fraction  of  antiaircraft  defense  would  also  be  useful. 

We  must  also  prepare  execution  of  the  detrucking  in' such - 
a  way  that  It  will  not  interfere  with  the  flow  of  transport. 
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This  requires  a  detrucking  "regulating  station"  placed  at  the 
point  at  which  the  colnrnn  breaks  up,  where  the  different  ele- 
ments, can  pick  up  the  necescar-y  guides  (infantry  and  artiller?/) 
to  lead  them  to  their  detrucking  points. 

It  is  near  this  "regulating  station"  —  say  about  7  miles 
from  the  front  —  that  the  initial  Command  Post  of  the  Division 
will  be  placed.   As  it  m;ast  be  able  to  change  the  detrucking 
points,  this  Command  Posb  should  be  connected  with  the  Gommaid 
Post  of  the  covering  force  -~  hence  the  necessitjr  of  a  signal 
detachment  in  the  covering  echelon. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  displacement  of  the  air 
service  and  commence  the  preparation  of  auxiliary  fields  at 
a  reasonable  distance  from  the  new  front. 

So,  this  first  echelon  will  be  of  quite  considerable  size* 
Although  we  have  assumed  the  presence  of  friendly  cavalry  in 
the  area  to  which  this  echelon  is  going,  itm.ust  cover  itself 
by  light  elements:   cyclists,  motorcyclists,  machine  guns  in 
touring  car^,  etc,  which  v^jill  explore  a  little  in  advance  the 
area  to  be  traversed  by  the  first  echelon. 

Finally,  we  conclude  that  the  covering  force  of  a  Division 
should  be  constituted  as  follows i 

—  light  exploring  elements; 

<—  2  infantry  battalions:  ■   ■        ,     [■ 

— -  1  or  2  batteries  of  porte  artillery,  if  needed,,  ^and  . 
the  reconnoitering  parties; 

--  de.tachment  of  antiaircraft  defense; 

—  signal  detachment; 

—  "regulating  station"  detachment  and  part  of  the  Division 
staff; 

«-  air  service  detachment  (to  prepare  field). 

It  i 3  of  course  necessary  to  give  this  detachment  a  start 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  its  numerous  missions.   It 
should  precede  the  principal  column  by  2  to  4  hours. 

As  to  the  principal  column  itself,  its  order  of  march 
should  be  arranged  as  in  the  past,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  urgency  of  arrival  of  its  elements  on  the  battle- 
field, for  example: 

1  battalion  of  infantry,      ) 

)  column  time:   1  hr  30  min» 

1  regiment  of  porte  artillery, ) 

2  regiments  of  infantry,   column  time:  1  hr  30  min. 
Services  of  the  Division^ 

PRSSERVATION  OF  TACl^ICAL  CONTROL. 

In  1918  we  v:ere  able  to  note  that  v/henever  it  became  nec- 
essary to  m.ix  Divisions  J  it  was  very  difficult  to  direct  com- 
bat, and  the  output  of  the  Divisions  in  line  consequently 
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dimini??hed..   The  ideal  is,  therefore^  to  or.c;aniae  the  move 
.in  such  a  way  that  each  divisic3.i  will  find  fitself  opposite        \ 
its  particular  place  when  arriving  on  the  battlefield.  i 

This  offers  no  difficulty  when  we  have  one  route  per 
division  at  our  disposal  and  ¥7hen  we  have  enough  trucks  to 
carry  all  the  units  at  oncoo. 

But  these  favorable  conditions  may  not  escist. 

1st  Case,  -«•  When  two  divisions  of  the  same  Corps  must 
use  the  ssme  read  and  engage'  side  by  side.   If  -the -engagement 
must,  conmience.  before  completing  the  detrucking,  we  can  avoid 
a  comple-te  ?-iTiy.->up  cf  the,  units  only 'by  "mixihg'V the  •  columns, 
iae.,  by  alternating  in  the  column  elements  belonging. to  the  • 
two  divisions  concernedu  •■  " 

2d  Csse,  ~~  When  -ne   Cannot' take  both  the  divi-sipns  at 
once  and  we  are  obliged  to' make.,  for  e.xampley  two  trips.  W¥. 
then  h^.ve  a  chcice  between  tv/o  solutions'  for  the  first  movem^ent: 
transport  one  complete  division  of  the 'tv/d,  or  else  transport 
half  of  eacih  division,  .  -  •   -,•■'■" 


The  first  solution  is  acceptable  when  the  front  can  be 
occupied  by  a  successive  extension  and  when  the- linits"' brought 
up  on  the  second  trip  will  be  used  to  e^jtend  one  end  of.  the 
line.   But  if  the  front  is  to  be  filled  in  simultaneously 
throughout  its  whole  esfcent,  the  second  solution  is  preferable, 
because  it  insures  better  exercise  of  com.mand  along"  the  front 
and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  trucks' lioving  barallel 
to  and  in  rear  of  the.frcncr.    It  is^,  therefore^  both  mors 
sure  and  more  rapid  —  the  more  so  as  we  can  combine -with  it 
a  march  in  advance  of  the  fractions  left  in  reaPo:-  :  -  .  '  .•  .  i.. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
ATTACK  OF  A  FORTIFIED  FRONT 


The  teachings  of  the  war  r^lafive  to  the  attack  of  a 
fortified  front  hav6  'been  codified  by' the  Instruction  of 
October  31st,  1917,  on  the  offensive  actions  of  Large  Units, 
It  is  to  this  Instruction  that  we  have  to  turn  to  note  the 
car0>  evdn  the  minuteness,  with  which  the  great  offensives 
against  f*6rtifi^ct  fronts  in  1916  and  1917  were  prepared.  Here,' 
we  cannot  gb  (Hv&v   all  the  questions  treated  in  that  Instruction; 
we  shall  simply  f*6llow  some  broad  lines  in  endeavoring^  chiefly, 
to  ..bring  out  the  difference  between  thfe  procedure  il^Cft^sary  in 
the^  attack  of  a  fortified  and  a  non-fortified  front, 

I,  ■  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PI/AN  OF  ATTACK. 

.  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  A  FORTIFIED  FRONT 


By  going  back  to  Sketches  Nos.  l^  2,  3  and  56,  we 
can  note  the  prodigious  development  of  fortification  on  the 
battlefield  during  the  war*  As  time  goes  on  organization  of 
the  ground  increases  and  becomes  stronger  and  stronger.  In 
1917,  it  was  not  rare  to  be  able  to  count  15  to  23  of  these  — 
and  an  squal  number  of  belts  of  wire  --  along  a  single  axis 
of  penetration,  A  good  many  of  these  organizations  are  on 
reverse  slopes  and  invisible  from  our  ground  observation  posts. 

Ltt   the  same  time  the  obstacle  and  the  sheltered  circula- 
tion system  (trenches  and  communication  trenches)  was  developing, 
the  belters  were  being  armored,  and,  through  the  concrete 
work  and  the  depth  to  which  they  were  dug,  became  stronger  and  .,• 
stronger. 

Time,  photography  and  daily  observation  enabled  the 
organization  of  a  very  studied  system  of  fires,  and  numerous 
buried  telephonic  communications  assured  regular  ftinctlo2i43£jg 
of  these  fires  in  the  greater  niimber  of  possible  eventualities. 

Whatever  form  fortification  may  take  on  in  the  future, 
it  seems  that,  for  a  long  time  still,  its  main  ideas  will  be 
the  same;  increase  artificial  obstacles,  enable  troops  to  move 
on  the  field  of  battle  without  being  seen,  provide  shell-proof 
shelters  for  personnel  and  weapons,  constitute  a  system  of 
transmisdons  that  will  withstand  bombardment.  Consequently 
WQ  may  still  count  on  resistances  of  the  same  sort  that  we  had 
to  overcome  in  1917,  when  we  have  to  attack  a  front  that  the 
enemy  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  fortify.  There  will,  however, 
be  more  uncertainty  concerning  the  real  position  of  the  defender 
than  during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  because  the  trench  is  no 
longer  the  essential  emplacement  of  fire,  as  it  was  at  that 
period, 

THE  MEANS  OF  ACTION 

To  succeed  in  breaking  such  fronts,  we  naturally  shall 
have  to  have  much  more  powerful  means  than  for  an  ordinary 
attack.  Let  U3  rapidly  run  over  the  conclusions  on  this 
subject  that  we  arrived  at  diiring  the  war. 

The  means  at  present  at  our  disposal  are  rapture  tanks, 
artillery,  infantry,  air  service* 
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RUPTURE  TANKS 

The  tanks  used  are  heavy,-  op  rupture,  tanks.  We  can 
launch  them  against  an  organized  position  (in  contrast  with 
light  tanks  which  can  be  used  on'ly"in  open  ground), 

A  battery  of  heavy  tanks  corresponds  to  a  section  of 
light  tanks;  like  the  latter,  it  acts  on  afront  of  220  yards 
(55  yards  per  tank).  We  are  not  dbliged  to.,plaoe  the  batteries 
of  tanks  closely  together:  we  habitually  cpup^e. a 'battalion 
of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  tanks, "'  But  we -inay  give  two 
batteries'  to  the  one  battalion  at  points  where  we  wish  to  be 
most  strong..  CThe,  "hattery"  and  "section"  both  have  5  tanks  -Tr)j 

'  When  we  ha Ve  two  successive;  ppsitAons  to.  ,albtack,  we  may 
asawae  that  part,  of .  the .  t:ahks  used  against  the .  first  position 

will  be  available  to  act  against-  the*  second;  posl't ion, 

'''■■.■■■■,  ^     ■'■'.   '  ''-   '''^  ■ '  ■  •■  ■  •■  •^•■' 

The  heavy  tanks  have  no  diff^iciilty-  in;  crug^hihg  the  belts 
of  wire  wherever  they, pass;  their  ttee',  however,  does  not  enable 
us  to  completely  do  away  with  the  artillery  pre|3iaratlon:  inci- 
dents are  always  pos^iible  and  our  attack  must  not  run  the  risk 
of  being  stopped  as  the  result  of  an  incident.  It  will  be 
advisable  to  make  some  breaches  in  the  belts  .of  wire  in  th^  zone 
of  actton  of  the  heavy  tanks,        ,  •  ■     •  ■  '  ■-•■'■"..■■.''  ;. 

The  heavy  tank,  like  the  light/bn^.,  can  .do  nothiilg  against: 
the  enemy 's  "guns •  Therefore^  we" 'must : blind  the- pointig- from    "  ■ 
which  the  tdner^y  can  ns.e  direct  Mr e  ag^lnst;.;Our''tanks»-in  cer- 
tain te3?r  a  In  .tiy^s.  requirement  may  jprove.  a  very  heavy  draft  on. 

our  resourfce^,,,",-; '-:,;^/-^>  '        "/'.■-'■■   '■  '■■^■r:'  '    ■'■■'    ^■''''■'' 

'"'"'""  '  ARTILLERY.  ■  ■'  ,  .-.i:"  ^■-''^''.   -  .''  '  ''  "^.   ■^!''.'.  :■ 

The  artillery  is  charged  with  Insuring:   ■.■.  ./ 

«-  preliml]ciary  destruction  of  the  obstacles  that  may  '' 
stop  the  advance  of  our  infantry; 

.  ,-  ■'■'■r:  .':"\'y'  ■•-'■•■■•  ■•  •  .'  ■"  .  .. 

—  support^  _pf  the-  infantry  and  of  .the  tanks  dUring '  thi?.  ^  " '.' 
movement  in ,  advai;ice  j . ;  -•'■  \\--.-: '■:'''■'■'''''■'   ^'■•.  **'.;'  .i^..'"- 

—  count.erbat;tery»-   ■  ^' 

Destructions 4-  :il!ven  with. very'long  preparations,  we 
cannot  su<iceed.in  deytf eying  everything,.  A  choice  must  be 
made  of  what,  is  to  be.  destroyed  and  this  choice  falls  on  the 
command  "  The.., Cottpanddet  ermines  with  exactness  the  ■SKb'Jec'ts  ,.to 
be  fired  on,  ...Trenches -and  belts  of  wire  -are'.riot  des-troyedln 
entirety,  but  we  must  maka  the  necessary  gaps;  and  crush  the '. im- 
portant points.   In  the  same  way,"  we' do  not  fire  on  the  whole 
of  a  woods  or  village,  but  oh  ciearly  determined  parts  of  them; 
those  which  we  wish  to  enter,  or  which  flank  objectives  we  have 
to  reach."  (Offensive  Actions  Of  Large  Units,-  p.,  30),    :  ..  . 

Destruction  fires  will  be  directed  principally  at; 

--  belts  of  wire  (one  breach  per  -about  220  yards  in  the 
zone  of  action  of  tanks;  one  breach  per  110  yards,  at  a  minimum, 
in  the  other  zones);  ;     -..;  ■ 
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<-.-  groups  of  shelters.  Those  which  escape  destruction 
nearly  always  give  birth  to  islands  of  resistance  in  the 
course  of  an  attack] 

—  the  lateral  edges  of  villaiges,  woods  and  other  natural 
supporting  points  which  nearly  always  harbor  flanking  weapons; 

--  important  crossroads  of  trenches  and  communicatron 
trenches  through  which  pass,  aJ.most  of  necessity,  the  support 
troops.  ,  ..• 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  note,,  separately ^o  the  needs 
(number'  of  br;^aches  and  destructions  uace'ssary)  ..and  the  possi- 
bilities (number  of  breaches  and  dosfcru-jtionc;  that  the  ar- 
tillery at  one  dispcsition  can  make  in  obe  tim.e  g.llotted.  for 
tho  preparation).  We  oan  ztiT^u   fix  the  orde;?^  ct   iij'p;en:;y  of  the 
destructions.  We  must  •anticipate  the  dii'ficijlt FaVi  "5f   yzecution 
never  enabling  l;.s  tc^  comT.l. sbcly  carry  out  the  thooretical 
program;  that  is  why  an  order  cf  urgency  is  always  necobsary. 

^^™Si:tPrS??^!;A£S.JI^"._l??iL%^.^^^  .^I?.'^t?-J^^f^^.  ^-^-^   counterbattery 
are  sensibly  "the 'Sarile.  cLb'  in  pJiI' o-.^'dine'.x'-^r'&'iitVck,  v/ith  the 
difference 5  however,  that  the  fires  should  be  more  abundant 
and  more  dense. 

The  allotments  of  artillery  to  be  figtired  on  are 
naturally  larger.  The'  Instruction  on  the  offensive  actions  of- 
Large  Units  anticipate3  the  following  figures: 

Number  of  batteries  to  1,100  yard??-: 


75mm  heavy  siaort  heavy  long  Total  Trench  mortars 


Heavy  allotment  18 
Medium  allotment  14 
Reduced  allotmentlO 


10 
7 
5 


8 
6 
5 


36 
27 
20 


2| 
2 


The  heavy  density  corresponds,  on  an  average,  to  the 
allotments  of  the  offensives  of  the  second  half  of  1917,  The 
offensives  of  April  1917  v/ere  made  with  fewer  means  (See  the 
offensive  of  the  6th  Corps,  following), 

INFANTRY 


I 


According  to  the  Instruction  of  October  51st,  1917: 

"The  basis  for  calculations  is  the  battalion:  the 
battalion  is  the  un5jt  of  cmbato  Experience  p:?ov3s  that  in 
an  assault  on  orgari: /ed  po.-itions  itz   useful  fighting  front  is 
between  330  and  440  yards^   Its  depth  of  penetx-^ation,  which  "is 
chiefly  a  function  of  the  organizations  that  have  to  be  mopped 
up,  oscillates  between  880  and  1530  yards  ....•". 

However : 


"Possibilities  in  front  and  depth  may  be  increased  in 
the  case  where  attempted  surprise  is  the  principal  element 
the  preparation." 


of 
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The  theoretical  disposition  for  the  attack  is  the 
division  in  square.   ''The  Division  in  square  Is  a  disposi- 
tion-?j-ith  thrse  Regiments  abreast,,' with  three  battalions  in 
line,  and  thre'e  lines  cf  battalions  'in' depth:,  the  offensive 
possibility  is  thus  about  1,320  yards  in  width  (front — Tr.) 
and  2^£-'00  -ij-o  3.,30C  yards  in  depth  (penetration  --Tr,)  with 
passage  of  lines,:"  (Instruction,  art,  33.)  "-     .  ■      .  *  • 

But  all  the  battalions  will  not  meet  the  same  dlff.i- 
culties.   So,  before  deciding  on  the  final  distribution,  it 
is  advisable  to  attempt  to  figure  the  output  of  each  battalion 
as  a  function  of  the  difficulties  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
anticipate.  •  •  '. 

The  characteristics  of  this  output  are  the  speed  and 
the  depth  of  the  advance. 

The  speed  of  the  advance  is  influenced  by: 

—  the  islands  of  resistanc-a ,  we  may  have  to  maneuver 
against; 

—  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  terrain  which  ars  of  a 
nature  to  break  up  and  delay  the  advance  of  the  first  line. 

The  depth  of  the  advance  is  influenced  by:  '  ' 

—  the  losses  J.  which  v/ill  be,'  —  other  things  being 
equal—  the  heaviv3T'  in  Tiroportion  ?.s  the  terrain  over  which' 
the  infantry  is  advancing  is  mere  (Exposed  to  distant  observa- 
tion by  the  enemy;       _  .  ,-•;;..  u:   ■-■ 

— -  the  size  of  the  detachments  which  we  must  leave 
behind  to  mop  up  the  enemy  organizations. 

As  a  matter  of  information^  we  may  note  that  at  the 
battle  of  la  Malmaiscn,  the  attack  developed  (sketch  No.  54) 
on  a  depth  of  3,850  to  5. ,500  yards.   The  total  distance 
necessitated  only  a  single  passage  of  lines  (of  battalions)  and 
this  passage  was  made  on  the'  first  objective.  The  first  line 
battalions,  therefore.,  made .  div^-tances  varying  from  1,100  to 
2,20  0  yards  -«  for  those  acting  this  side  of  the  first  ob- 
jective —  and  from  1,650  to  2,750  yards  —  for  those  acting 
beyond  the  first  objective^"  . 

As  regards  density  of  the  attack,  it  was=,  in  the  zone 
comprised  between  the  Pinon  ravine  and  the  front- (fort?  --Tr. ) 
of  la  Malmaison,  on  the  departure  from  the  French  trenches  -- 
8  battalions  for  3,500  yards;  on  the  departure  from  the  first 
objective,  it  was  8  battalions  for  4,400  yards.  ,    ;  •  \:  , 

FRONTS  OP  ACTION  OF  LARGE  UNITS  .       ■  ,  ••  '      . 

The. Instruction  of  1917  considered  three  possible 
hypotheses. 

The  first  --  considered'  as  exceptional  --  corresponded 
to  an  allotment  of  30  divisions  for  a  22,  000  yard  front  of 
attack.   It  was  assumed. that  they  would  be  distributed' on  three 
lines,  viz':  • 

—  1st  line  —  15  divisions: 
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10  of  them  having  a  front  of  220  to  1430  yards; 
3  of  them  having  a  front  of  2,200  to  2420  yards. 

—  2d  line  —  10  divisions  in  rear  of  the  principal 
attack  front, 

--  Reserve:   6  to  7  divisions. 

The  second  --  considered  as  normal  --  comprised  20 
divisions  for  a  22,000  yard  attack  front, ^1)  say: 

— •  1st  line:   10  divisions: 

6  on  2,200  yards  of  front; 
3  on  2,750  yards  of  front, 

-«-  2d  line:  3  divisions  in  rear  of  the  principal  attack 
front. 

Reserve:  8  divisions. 

Finally,  a  third  allotment  —  consider'ed  a  minimum  —  ■ 
cbmprisedi  for  a  front  of  22,000  yards; 

—  7  divisions  in  1st  line  (3,300  yards  front  eaoh). 

Reserve:   3  divisions,  » 

To • simi  up,  the  average  front  of  action  of  a  division 
varies  betv/een  1,650  and  2,200  yards. 

It  is  to  he  noted  that  in  all  these  projects,  a  con- 
siderable niimber  of  reserve  divisions  are  held  out.  This  is 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  attack  of  a  fortified  front  we  must 
anticipate  that  there  v>^ill  be  need  to  relieve  a  certain  num.ber 
of  divisions  after  the  lapse  of  only  a  little  time,  "The  offen- 
sive possibilities  of  a  large  unit  have  a  limit  which  we  must 
know  how  to  determine  according  to  circumstances:  a  iiivision 
employed  in  first  line  in  an  attack  cannot  advance  indef initelyiji 
even  if  its  losses  are  not  heavy. 

This  fact,  derived  from  experience,  must  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  Command  in  connection  with" the  use  of  the  2d  line 
or  reserve  divisions  .♦.."  (Instruction,  art,  34,) 

AIR  SERVICE 

"The  organic  resources  of  the  Large  Units  in  heavier  and 
lighter  than  air  aviation  are  afficient,  in  principle,  for  the     ' 
needs  of  the  air  Sectors  of  the  Corps," 

By  going  back  to  the  front s';C»f  action  shown  above,  we  see 
that  each  1st  line  Division  could  count  on  2  squadrons  (escadrilles) 
and  2  balloons, '  This  allotment  enables  it  to  satisfy  all  its 
needs.  However,  if  the  enemy  air  service  is  active,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  "space  out"  air  observation  as  regards  time  and 
reduce  it  to  the  period  during  which  it  can  be  effectively  protect- 
ed. 


(1)  For  its  offensive  action  of  March  21st,  1918,  the  German 
XVIII  Army  (von  Hutier^s)  had  23  Divisions  for  a  22,000 
yard  front, 
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On  the  day  of  attack,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  as 
the  air  service  must  function  throughout  the  day-,  we  can,  with 
two  squadrons  (escadrille3 )  have  only  four  .or  five  airplanes 
in  the  air  at  one  time  -"  which  is  a  vevj   narrow  margin,  aince, 
at  the  minim^um;,  we  must  ,>?..aye:  ■  .     ;  .     ,_.  ,  ^  -.j-   ,  

•*  ,-.■"''■• 

*  .  -' 

1  in-fantry  airplane 

1  artillery  airplane  ..     .,■..■;.•....  

1  airplane  at  the  disposition  of  the  battalion  charged 
wiiih.  counterbattery  of  the  .antiTitank,piece,s.  .,. .    ,;-.  ■ 

•^  •  ■  "■  THE  TERRAIN  AND  FORTIFI'CATI  ON 

From  a  plan  -*  directeur  we  can  get  very  little  idea 
of  the  terrain;  it  is  preferable  to  use  .the  ordinary  map-  — 
the  1/50,000.  for  example  II)  •--  and  to  " first  treat  ths-  ques- 
tion as  if  it  were  an  attack  over  unfortified  ground.  'In 
this  study  we,  w^ll  pick. .out  the  tvisible-and  jin-visible- pau.ts 
■of  the  terrain,  the  zone's  containing  observation  ^postr,,  the 
zones  suspected  of  concealing  flanking  aotionii^  the  support 
points  and  the  natural  obstacles  of  x;ho  terar-aino  :,■••'..:  ; 

-  Thus  we  Miall  obtain  the  framework  on  which  the.  enemy 
has  built  his  defensive  organisation  and  it  will  be  mor.e  easy.: 
to  comprehend  this  organi^^.tion,   Certr.in  details  that,'  in 
appearance,  are,  insignificant  r-  the  flankings^,  for  example  — 
will  in  this  Way  often  take  bn  an  importance  we  did  not  sus- 
pect, ,  ,■        ■   '^  -   ■■ 

The  most  frequent  pauses  qt   checks,  in  .at tacks , over 
fortified  terrain  are  insufficiency  > of  destruction  p4,  ii-elts-  ;• 
of  wire,  lines  of  resistance"  on  reverse  slopes^  \iidden  flank- 
ing actions  and  islands,  of  re;Si stance,  that.. form  arpund  Intact 
shelters,..  If-  is'*ln.  this' :tha.t^we  mast  .seek,. -above;  ;ali,.  to' read 
and  make  .a  'synt^iesis.  of  .the.,  enemy  organizations.  ;;  .;.::-, 

"the  plan  of  cbriquest  of  .-the  terrain"  haying  begn  made. 
as  usual,,  Xire  shall  make  it  mere  'Eipecif ic.  afterward  by.  ..lasing  ■ 
what  is  giyen -us.  by  the.  plan  directeuro  and  we;  shall,  complete  it 
by.  putting  in.  the  intermediate  objectives- rend'e;>ei^'. nece,s3ary..- 
by  the  presence  of  organizations,  or  obstacles,  susceptihre  of  ^^ 
disassociating  the  attack, 

.''    •:'   -:':    ,\,.  "i'-Jlf  *,^,''THE;  ENEMY..-'.  ;  ,,;.:  '.  •  ■  '-.  "\     ■ 

Observation  an^  air-photography  will  give  a  great 
deal  of  information  concerning,  the-  e!nemy->  But  the  most  perfect 
system  of  defense  is  worth  only  the  manner  in  which  it  is  oc- 
cupied..     ........       ,•,-.• 

We  shall ,  therefor^ j  endeavor  to  secure  information—  by 
reconnaissances  and  raids  --  co.iccrning  the  effectives  that 
the  enemy,  has  in  line  and. concerning  the  front  held. by  his  large 

\mits,  _^ ;':_;.-:, .^,_..  ;   ■;../..■•  ... ..   ../^  ■   -  _■  .;..  .-;•-,  .■-:.•; 

On  the  p.ther  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the^  enemy  has,  not 
the  intention'' of  accepting  battle  on  his  first*  pAsition.   Per-  ■ 
haps  the  prisoners  will  say,  but  it  is  riot  certain.   Now, -we  • 
can  readily  conceive  that  the  plan  of  attack  should  be  very 
different  according  to  whether  the  position  of  resistance  is 
in  contact  (with  us  --  Tr.)  or  farther  to  the  rear, 

(1)  Supplemented  by  all  the  information  we  have,  been  able 
to  get  from  observation, 
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It  is  chiefly  by  observing  the  changes  inade  in  the  works  of  the 
adversary  and  by  comparing  photographs  made  at  different 
dates  that  we  shall  be  able  to  note  the  general  sense  in  which 
the  enemy  is  working,  and  be  able  to  pick  out  the  positions  he 
abandons,  as  well  as  those  he  endeavors  to  strengthen. 

I  PREPARATION  FOR  ATTACK  , 

The  preparation^ for  attack  comprise:  { 

I  /The  wot*ks  (communications,  installation  of  the  ar* 
tillery;  tJoiMand  posts,  observation  posts,  transmissions, 
J)Uttittg  in  place  of  the  Services,  etci; 

The  reconnaissances  (for  information,  in  connection  witlet 
the  engagement,  checking  up  on  destructions); 

•  The  destructions; 

Getting  the  infantry  under  way. 

•  We  shall  find  all  these  questions  treated  in  detail  in 
the  Instruction  mentioned ^ 

We  shall  simply  note  the  advisability  of  camouflaging 
the  preparatory  works  and  of  commencing  them  as  late  as 
possible.  The  slightest  indication  of  attack  immediately  wakens 
the  adversary  to  feverish  activity  and  in  a  fev/  days  we  shall 
iaee  appear  (new— Tr.)  works  that  will  sometimes  oblige  us  to 
double  or  triple  our  estimates  for  destruction. 

As  to  the  diiration  of  the  artillery  preparation-*  this  is 
a  function  of  two  contradictory  considerations:  the  amount  of 
destructions  to  effect,  the  desirability  of  acting  by  surprise. 
It  is  ft  delicate  decision  to  make;  but  it  falls  upon  the  High 
Command  to  make  it.  In  the  preceding  we  have  shown  the  evolu- 
tion of  ideas  on  this  subject  during  the  war. 

CHOICE  OP  A  ZONE  OP  PRINCIPAL  EFFORT 

The  choosing  of  a  zone  of  principal  effort  is  forced  on 
us  if  we  have  not  the  means  to  attack  hard  all  along  the  front. 

It  Is  necessary  to  make  a  choice  also  when  we  have  super- 
abundant means.  In  this  case,  instead  of  applying  our  savings 
uhifoonnly  along  the  front,  it  is  preferable  to  apply  them  to  the 
most  Important  action;  and  by  this  is  not  meant  the  most  diffi- 
cult action,  but  the  action  whose  success  will  have  the  great- 
est repercussion  on  the  operation  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  easy  for  the  command  to  vary  the  intensity  of  its 
actions: 

—  by  .  Tising  tanks  against  appropriate  points; 

—  by  Intensifying  the  accompanying  and  neutralizing 
fires  on  the  selected  zone;  looking  very  carefully  after  the 
destructions  and  making  them  heavier; 

--  by  assigning  first  urgency  to  those  air  service 
missions  that  have  to  do  with  the  units  attacking  in  the 
selected  zone; 

—  by  narrowing  down  to  their  maximum  density  (330  to  440 
yards  per  battalion)  the  attack  fronts  of  the  units  used  on 
these  points  and  by  giving  these  units  greater  support. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  there  is  a 
question  of  (proper--Tr, )  measure  in  all  this;  the  output  does 
not  increase  indefinitely  as  a  function  of  the  means  we  gather 
together;  moreover,  all  parts  ef  the  front  are  mutually  depend- 
ent on  one  another  and  a  success  at  one  part  if  no  good  if  we 
fail  everyv/here  else. 
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CONDUCT  OP  combat'  IN  THE,.  p.J.  VI  SI  ON 

"The  experieiice.s.  of  .  the  war  have  led  the  High  Command 
to  constitute,  of.  the  different  armsv/  an  elementary  group 
capstble  of  conc!-ucvi_nf2,  an  attack  with  its  own  means  over  a 
terrain  whers"  the"  act  ion  off  the  .ci^lefs  of  all  echelons  can 
make  itself  felt  at  the  proper  time* 

This  is  the  Division;  the  division  is  the  attack  Unit." 

B^t,  conducting  .comhyt-.-aaswrnes^,,.  it  .would  seem,  inter- 
vention of  the  chie.f;  .ir^^thi.3,  :io2i^^^^     Kovsf,  in  the  combat  we 
are  considering,  can  the  "[JiVisibn  Commander  intei'vene  effec- 
tively and  if  he  cannot,,,  hovi^iis  he  to  conduct  the  combat? 

We  intervene  in' combat  by  putting  in  what  we  have  at 
our  disposal  --  availao] iities  of  sufficient  importance  to 
change  the  equilibrium  of  combat. 

T  -     ■    „    -        ;  1  .   ■ 

'*•■'■  f-  ;    ■   -■'('■■   :  ,  ,     ',.  ■        >  t-  • 

As  regards  the  infantry  and  the  tanks,  effective  inter- 
vention by  the  Division  Commander  duringi-combat- wl^l  be 
possible  only  if  the  engaging' of  the  forces  ^^.5*' ma.de,,  in  two, 
phases,  the  second  phase  not  following  a' plan  decided  on  in 
advance,  but  depending  .on  a,,plan  to  be  made  during -the  combat 
Here  we  cannot  conisider, .thi^,.   Our  time  is  muGh.>,t9!Qc, ■short;* 

•  ;  The' Division  Commander, '  therefore, ;,must  bTi4id.sUp,'.h|.s  ; 
maneuver  in  advance,  from  start  to  finish,. .regulating,,-  ,i»r<.; 
advance,  the  use,, of  what,  infantry  and  tanks  he  has;.a^;ha«id. 
He  can  intervene 'only  by  use  of  the  artillery  at  his  dis- 
posal,,. ■■->:.;  :,L:r.-:,;-.  .:W*.:  ^' ■.    ^:C.=  .-^';;.:- ■  ^^  ^r    ^^j    *.. 


^.;^^,':,V'' This  i^!:^bn  t^e,":suppQs;.i1^iQn^that;he  ;h?is-;^^^ 
J  varies,  /tp.fqrm  a'  suff  Icie^tlj/ftxactjid  d^velop- 

' merit  of '  "combat .  wil I  be :  :  "■  |,g^ed '  of  -radvance ,'  g*r'o.ba^le  ^incidents 
•'ajfi'd'  the  t ime'  h^qe s |^ary ,  to !' -Bake ,  aare.^  of,  ;.them *  r. ^,;tf- .:  ': -.;  •::c ,'. :. 

..  The  base  of  the.  calculation  ;ifij^    rate  of  advance  of  the 
infantry.   This  speed'"may  be  quite" rapid  at  the  start.  But, 
after  the  .  pa.g sage  of  „jthe,...ri?^s % . ^nemy ^lins s  .;i-,t: ;  3h(ji),u'ld  be ,  on 

■tKe  ■  cbntrary','  very  ,'sl"6,w,^",:ijri  '"9,rdi,r  S,o   f.a;cilitat.e-.:-an  f^.rd-e.rly 
movement  of  the  ihfaii try  "over  churned-up  ground  as  well  as  . 
the  regular  and  metaodipal  d^splaaemeiit  >p;f,  ^t^ 

■;f  ire'- or  the  artillery.'.'.  .'.,.•.  ."'V!, ,..," ..  ■■■"'"..'^'  .-.     .;-;:....;:. 

;.  ^In  determining  the  speed,  consideratif}?!  mu-0;t--.b,e,  ;gi;V€n 
■the  condition  and  shape"  pfj,  .the.  terrain ,v  a^s"  we'll  ;a|is  -t-he  .ipb-,- 
stacies  ^to  be  passeti"  ifLDrbughv...  .  .^   '    ;-•  •■■/. ';:!^;-?r.;  >' v;'  :  ■■  ^t- 

As  a  matter  of ^  inf orm?Ltip?i,..  the,  s.peed  may  vary  from  110 
yards  in  1  or  2  mintit'es'(at  the  start)  "to  ilO  yards-.  In  3  .or  4 
minutes  (later).  ,..(In.^tr\ict,i.on,  llo.,- 1.89..};;;  .  -   .-  >^^ 

As  to  the  probable  inciifl en tA  6n'd^t^^      .nec(^a-sary  to 
take  care  of  them",  wfe'^can. get,  a  certain; amount  of- experience 
only  by  studying,  in  de'baiCtiie  .of  fens^W'.  actions  against  for- 
tified fronts  .  exp,eut'$dvCfU'r,in|;'  the' >\^§Lr.,-  :  iiere,  we-  cannot  enter 
into  such  developments^' we'  shall  limit'  curselv.e/3;- tcgiving,  a 
resurae'of  two.  such- acT^i.ons:   ^J^he^.b^.ttle^.o^f -la  Malmaison  and 
th'6  action  of  the  ,  6,th.^ Corps  i'n  the' bat tjL,e--,  of  April  of  1917, 

12-12-24  .  •'. '    ■'■'    '■  '■'".      '"     ■■..■  .,^:'..:. 

r>  ■         -•  ■  '■  •■-.■.■•■•     .  ...   ••  -   -..'J'  ■   •    •■■   • 
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II.   THE  BATTLE  OP  la  MALMAISON  (Sketchee  Nos  52 

to  54) 

THE  JrffiANS 

The  attack  of  October  23d  had  as  objecii  the  capture  and 
occupation,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  its  northern  slopes,  of 
the  plateau:   Fort  de  la  Malmaison--Ange  Gardien. 

It  was  executed  by  3  Corps  (11th,  21st,  14th)  of  4  divi- 
sions.  Each  Corps  had  two  divisions  in  first  line  and  two 
in  second  line. 

The  front  of  attack,  from  the  village  of  Allemand  to  the 
ferme  de  la  Royere,  had  an  extent  of  15,200  yards. 

The  units  adjacent  to  the  front  of  attack  were  to  co- 
operate in  the  operation  by  effecting  diversions. 

The  VI  Army  had  at  its  disposal  for  its  attack,  1,850 
pieces  of  all  calibers,  say  an  average  density  per  1,100 
yards  of: 

—  16  batteries  of  75  mm; 

—  12  to  13  batteries  of  heavy  short  artillery  (155  how~Tr.); 
--  8  batteries  of  heavy  long  artillery; 

—  3  batteries  of  A.L.Cr.P.; 

—  2  batteries  of  trench  artillery;  figures  correspond- 
ing sensibly  to  the  heavy  allotment  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding (p. ) 

The  artillery  preparation  (methodical  destruction  of 
enemy  batteries  and  defensive  organizations)  was  to  last  4 
days.   It  commenced  on  October  17th —  a  fine  day  --  but  the 
succeeding  days  were  foggy,  which  obliged  the  preparation  to 
be  lengthened  to  a  total  of  6  days. 

As  regards  the  distribution  and  use  of  the  artillery  (1) 
within  the  Corps,  we  have  the  following  information  from  the 
Artillery  Plan  of  the  2l3t  Corps. 


Composition  of  the  artillery; 

of  each  Division: 

3  batteries  of  58  T 
1  battery  of  240  T 
9  battalions  of  75 
6  battalions  of  155  C 
1  or  2  battalions  of  220 
1  battalion  of  270 


of  the  Corps: 

2  battalions  of  75 

2  batteries  of  95 
1  battalion  of  105 

9  b^xtte-ies  of  120  L 
8  batteries  of  155  L 

3  batteries  of  155  CS 

1  bsttery  of  220  TR 

2  batteries  of  2*^0  C 
2  batteries  of  290 


The  artillery  of  the  Corps  forms  only  a  single  grourraent. 

(1)  We  have  given  (p.    )  the  principle  points  concerning  use 
of  the  infantry. 
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The  artillery  of  the  Corps  forms  only  a  single  groupment. 

Infantry  support. 

Each  "battalion  is  supported  by  one  groupment  commanded 
by  a  lieutenant -colonel  comprising: 

«-  2  battalions  of  75  mm,  rolling  barrage  J 

—  1  battalion  of  75  mm  and  1  battalion  of  155  C,  semi- 
fixed close  up  barrage. 

In  addition,  two  groupments  under  the  orders  of  the 
Colonel  Commanding  the  Divisional  Artillery  work  in  the  zone 
of  the  Infantry  Division: 

—  one,  of  heavy  howitzers  (semi-fixed  distant  barrage); 

—  one,  of  light  artillery  and  heavy. guns,  mixed  (takes 
care  of  distant  covering  and  fugitive  objectives).  " 

The  rolling  barrage  does  not  take  on  all  its  density 
until  the  start  from  the  enemy's  first  line. 

The  two  rolling  barrage  groups  act  in  front . of  the 
battalion  by  superposing  their  fires. 

THE  TERRAIN  AND  THE  OBJECTIVES 

The  terrain  is  a  large  plateau  the  crest  of  v/hich  is 
oblique  with  reference  to  the  base  of  departure  .of  the  attack: 
at  our  left  it  is  2,200  yards  distant  frOm  it;  at  the  center, 
1,100  yards  distant;  at  the  right  it  joins  the' base. 

The  1st  objective  is  constituted  by  the  crest  itself. 

However,  as  the  depressed  bowl  in  which  Allemand  lies 
may  be  productive  of  surprises  and  as  we  have  to  join  together 
in  it  two  directions  of  attack,  an  intermediate  objective  is 
assigned.  This  intermediate  Objective  follows  the  near  edge 
of  the  bowl  and  enables  ujs  to  take  it  more  completely  under 
fire  before  passing  through  it.  (See  Sketch  No  54,'  heavy  blue 
line— Tr.) 

The  second  objective  is  traced  along  the  foot  of  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  plateau."  The  advance  on  this  objective 
will  be  made,  through  its  Entire  length,  on  terrain  that  can- 
not be  seen  (by  our  artillery  ground  observation--Tr) .  Con- 
sequently, unprecedented  precautions  have  been  taken  to  in- 
sure that  the  infantry  has  the  support  of  its  artillery  and 
each  divisional  artillery  has  been  obliged  to  spread  itself 
out  over  a  width  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  the  front 
of  its  Division  (Sketch  No  §3). 

The  general  time-table  of  the  attack  is: 

H,  Departure  along  the  whole  front,  with  a  view  to  at- 
taining the  1st  Objective  at  the  right  and  the  intermediate 
objective  at  the  left; 

H  +  1,  Departure  from  the  intermediate  objective  (for 
the  left); 
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Up  +  4,  pause  on  the  1st  objective;  passage  of  lines; 
H  I  4,  Departure  to  attain  the  2d  objective. 

THE  ENELiy   ' 

The  enemy  has  not  been  surprised  by  the  attack  which  he 
has  been  expecting, since  the  middle  of  September. 

From  September  15th  to  October  15th,  seven  divisions 
have  been  pushed  toward  the  threatened  front.  The  day  of  the 
attack,  the  Germans  have  in  this  area: 

—  in  first  line,  6  Divisions:   o7th,  14th,  13th,  2d 
Guards,  5th  Guards,  47th  Reserve. 

--  in  second  line,  3  Divisions  (intervention  divisions): 
52d,  43d  and  9th.  ■.  - 

-•  in  reserve,  3  Divisions:   10th,  oth,  3d  Bavarian. 

A  considerable  reinforcement  in  artillery  has  also  been 
put  in.   Sixty-fovir-  now  fcacteries  appear  from  September  15th 
to  October  20th,  forty  of  wh.ich  are  of  large  caliber.   This 
makes  a  total  of  about  180  batteries,  63  of  v/hich  are  of 
large  caliber,  in  cur  front  cf  attack  —  say  an  average  of 
10  to  12  batteries  per  l,100Cyards. 

Before  the  attack  v;e  execute  reconnaissances  in  all  the 
sectors  in  order  to  ■jeiify   v/hethor  the  enemy  is  still  really 
holding  his  front  line  or  whether  he  has  started  a  withdrawal 
(to  the  2d  line--Tr,)   Theco  reconnaissances  bring  back  pris- 
oners whose  identifications  and  statements  Fhow  that,  far 
from  evacuating  his  first  position,  the  enemy,  on  the  contrary, 
is  trying  to  strengthen  it*  and  that  he  indeed  has  the  inten- 
tion of  fighting  on  it.. 

EXECUTION  OP  THE  ATTACK  (October  23d) 

The  enemy  artillery  is  nervous  during  the  entire  night 
of  the  22d-25d  October.   It  executes  numerous  fires,  some  of 
which  take  on  the  cnaracter  of  a  heavy  counteroffensive  pre- 
paration on  our  depa?''ture  prsitirns. 

At  5:15  AM  (H  hour)  the  attack  starts  in  conformity  v;ith 
the  orders  issued.  At  daybreak,  the  first  waves  leave  the 
trenches  and  departure  parallels  all  at  once  and  with  marvel- 
ous spirit. 

1st  PHASE  —  li^^TERMSDIATS  OBJECTIVE 

The  intermediate  objective  was  only  for  the  left  hand 
Corp3--the  21st  and  14th.  This  objective  is  reached  by  the 
first  line  battalions  in  one  bound,  closely  following  the 
rolling  barrage.   In  certain  units,  some  errors  Gf  direction 
are  made  on  account  of  txie  darkness.   These  errors  are  quickly 
corrected,  for,  on  account  of  the  many  renearsals  made  before 
the  operation,  each  uiiit  knows  'ts  i:^^t..rion  perfectly. 
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Our  combat  groups  I'-educe  the  enemy  machine  ^guns  that 
attempt  to  resist.  They  are  effectively  supported  by  a 
tank  in  front  of  the  chateau  de  la  Mottej  the  large  Pruty  and 
Malmaison  carrieres  (quarries<--Tr. )  are  surrounded;  the  latter 
is  captured  after  strong  resistance. 

The  mopping  up  of  the  numerous  shelters  existing  in  the 
enemy  lines  is  commenced  immediately, 

2d  PHASE  —  FIRST  OBJECTIVE 

The  troops  of  the  right  hand  Corps,  the  11th  and  39th, 
had  been  subjected  nearly  all  night  long  to  violent  bombard- 
ments --  reaching,  at.  certain  moments,  the  intensity  of 
wiping-out  fires  (ties  d'aneantissement) .  AtH  hour  they 
dash  forward  in  attack,  passing  through  a  heavy  barrage. 

The  attack  succeeds,  nevertheless,  at  the  left  of  the 
11th  Corps,  where  the  58th  Division  reaches  the  1st  objective 
at  6:30  AM,  taking  the  Fort  de  la  Malmaison  by  main  strength 
after  having  surrounded  the  Carrieres  (quarries---Tr. )  de 
Bohery,  the  siege  of  which  latter  is  commenced  with  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  two  batteries  of  tanks  v/hich  have  been  able  to 
follow.  The  other  battery  of  tanks  pushes  as  far  as  the 
tranchee  (ti?ench--Tr. )  de  la  Carabine,  (southeast  of  the  Port 
de  la  Malmaison),  which  it  attacks,  but  the  difficulty  of 
the  churned-up,  soaked  ground  forcibly  halts  any  further 
progress. 

Success  is  much  less  in  the  66th  Division  which  forms 
the  right  of  the  11th  Corps.  The  6th  Battalion  of  Chasseurs 
a  Pied  reaches  the  1st  objective  in  liaison  with  the  38th 
DI'vision,  but  the  center  of  the  Division  of  Chasseurs  a  Pied 
suffers  a  nearly  complete  check.  One  battalion  breaks  up 
and  mixes  itself  with  the  nearest  units.  The  adjacent  bat- 
talions make  only  insignificant  progress,  being  stopped  by 
the  machine  guj^  nests  which  have  shown  up.  The  right  bat- 
talion, on  the  contrary,  advances  as  far  as  the  carriere 
(quarry — Tr.)  du  Charbon,  in  liaison  with  the  elements  of 
the  39th  Cfljrps  (67th,  Division)  that  take  part  in  the  attack. 
These  latter  reach  the  first  objective  and  at  some  points 
even  get  beyond  it. 

At  6:15  AM,  the  left  hand  Corps  (21st  and  14th)  start 
from  the  intermediate  objective  toward  the  1st  Objective, 
The  advance  is  made  without  great  difficulties.  The  nests 
of  machine  guns  that  attempt  to  resist  to  t^he  northwest  of  the 
Perme  de  la  Malmaison,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mont  de  Laffaux 
and  in  Allemand  are  successively  taken. 

The  enemy  reacts  with  success  only  on  the  left  of  the 
14th  Corps,  where  the  elements  of  the  129th  Division  that 
took  part  in  the  attack  (one  battalion,  plus  one  company  of 
the  297th)  are  violently  count or at tacked;  they  return  to 
their  departure  trench  and  establish  themselves  in  a  defensive 
bend  in  the  line,  so  as  to  cover  the  left  flank  of  the  28th 
Division. 


1 1 
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3a  PHASE  --  SECOND  OBJECTI^/E 

In  conformity  with  the  time-table,  the  advance  is  taken 
up  along  the  entire  Army  front  at  9; 15  AM. 

In  the  66th  Division,  the  2  support  battalions  execute 
the  passages  of  lines  contemplated  in  the  plan.   The  left 
Battalion  reaches  the  2d  objective  in  liaison  with  the  38th 
Division^  but  the  other  battalion,  stopped  immediately  by 
machine  guns,  can  only  form  a  defensive  bend,  facing  the 
northwest,  in  the  tranchees  du  Fanion  and  du  Tank. 

■Phe  right  of  the  66th  Division  and  the  attack  elements 
of  the  67th  are  themselves  obliged  to  fall  back. 

On  this  side,  the  line  reached  at  the  end  of  the  day  is 
marked  out  by  the  er3ges  of  the  ravin  d'^entre  2  Monue--  the 
ravin  du  Bois  de  Veau  -•"  tranchee  du  Fanion  "•"  tranchee  du 
Tank  —  tranchee  du  Panthion  --  tr?nche'3  c.es  Bcvettes  -- 
tranchee  du  Souffre  --  tranchee  de  la  Molinite  --  between  the 
boyan  de  Breme  and  the  boy an  de  Venxn, 

Everyv/here  else  along  the  Army  front,  the  2d  objective 
is  reached  after  a  more  or  lass  vxoP.ejit  struggle, 

A.t  1:00  PM,  the  3Sth  Division  advances  to  the  northeast 
edges  of  Chavignon,  after  a  st5ff  f:ght  in  the  tranchee  du 
Gasse-Tete  and  tranchee  de  la  Carabine,  as  well  as  in  the 
village  of  Chavignon  itself. 

At  3:00  PM  the  m-cpping-up  of  the  carrieres  (quarries--Tr, ) 
de  Bohery  is  completed. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  21st  Corps,  the  tanks,  which  had 
been  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  in  the  ravin  du 
Toty  by  a  violent  barrage  which  had  demolished  the  leading 
tank,  rejoined  the  attack  units. 

At  about  8:00  AM,  some  tanks  had  reduced  the  machine 
guns  firing  from  the  slopes  of  the  ravin  de  Chavignon,  from 
the  southeast  edges  of  the  Bois  de  Be lie -Croix,  and  repulsed 
a  counterattack  that  attempted  to  debouch  from  the  tranchee 
Dennewitz. 

At  9:15  AM  they  start  for  the  attack  of  the  2d  objective, 
accompanying  the  infantry  waves.   They  assist  in  overcoming 
the  enemy's  islands  of  resistance.   These  latter  put  up 
stubborn  resistance  against  our  infantrymen,  who  attack  them 
with  rifle  grenades,  auto-rifles  and  37  mm  guns 


• 


One  of  the  entrances  to  the  carrieres  Montparnasse  has 
been  blocked  by  falling  in,  but  a  large  garrison  is  still 
holding  out  in  it,  defending  the  other  entrances.  Eowever, 
its  resistance  is  overcome  at  about  10; 15  AM  by  grenade -throwers 
and  the  flame -throwing  detachments.   Many  prisoners  fail  into 
our  hands. 

At  about  2:30  PM,  the  2d  objective  has  been  reached 
along  the  entire  front  of  the  2l3t  Corps,  with  the  exception 
of  some  enemy  elements  that  are  still  holding  out  in  the  Bois 
de  Bouesseux,  where  they  are  successively  reduced. 
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At  the  left  wing  of  the  Army,  the  right  regiment  of  the 
14th  Corps  executed,  during  this  time,  the  bound  contemplated 
for  reaching  the  2d  objective.   It  is  stopped. in  front  of  the 
tranchee  du  Lesard  —  filled  vi/ith  defenders  and  machine  guns  — 
and  calls  for  a  battery  of  tanks. 

The  trench  is  captured  after  a  pause  of  one  and  one-half 
hours,  and  the  advance  continues  as  far  as  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Bois  du  Vallon  where  some  machine  guns  put  up  a  desperate 
resistance, 

4th  PHASE  --  RECONNAISSANCES'  AFTER  THE  ATTACK 

Beginning  at  12;59  PM,  the  21st  Corps,  conforming  to 
the  plan,  pushes  reconnaissances  beyond  the  final  objective. 

One  company  sent  to^rard  Bois  Dherly  reports  that  no 
enemy  elements  have  been  met. 

One  platoon  captures  75  prisoners  and  one  machine  gun 
at  Point  du  Jour. 

Finally,  on  the  Crevettes  plateau,,  small  detachments  are 
able  to  determine  that  the  enemy  is  holding  .out  in  shelters 
in  which  machine  guns  have  been  placed. 

LESSONS  TO  BE  DRAWN  FROM  THE. BATTLE  OP  la  MALMAISON 

Folldwing  this  brilliant  operation.  General  Maistre  wrote 
a  report  upon  "Leasons  to  be  drawn  from  the  battle."  V\?e  shall 
note  here  the  essential  points  of  this  report. ■  •. 

--  The  minimum  objective  to  assign  ourselves  in  an  im- 
portant off  ensive  is  the  zone  of  the. enemy  artillery  positions. 

--  Anticipate  and  study  an  exploitation -..that  shall  be  as 
wide  and  as  deep  as  possible,  in  case  of  success,    ,  . 

■   --  In  proportion  as  the  advance  increases,  enlarge  the 
conquered  zone  by  successive  out-f larJ'Cing  movemie]lts--(a  rule 
applicable  to  all  units,  sm.all  or  large). 

Anticipate,  in  advance,  dispositions  necessary  to  effect 
this . 

--  The  preparation  should  be  short.   It  should  attempt 
material  and  morale  attrition  of  the  enemy  by  generalized 
interdictions  as  much  as  by  the  destruction  of  his  orgai izatlons 
and  artillery. 

--To  exhaust  the  enemy,  a  minimum  of  three  days  is 
necessary. 

--  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  surprise,  the  shorter  the 
preparation,  the  better;  but  multiple  factors  .(atmospheric 
conditions,  state  of  the  dectructions) --  enter  Ir  — -  which 
rarely  enable  us  to  keep  to  the  minimum  assigned  duration  of 
preparation. 
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— .  We  were  able  to  simultaheously  work  10  airplanes  • 
on  a  Corps  front  of  3,300  yards.   This  is  a  maximum,    •  • 

--  The  assembly  places  should  be  narrow,  deep  trenches. 

—  The  artillery  was  put  in  place  in  tht?ee  or  four  days. 

.  —  fhis  time  is  too  short  to  effect: 

reconnaissances  for  emplacements >  reconnaissances  for  ob- 
servation posts; 

the  installation  of  party  lines; 

the  getting  into  place  of  four  to  five  days  of  fire; 

the  construction  of  shelters. 

—  Two  days  are ■ sufficient  for  the  Trench  Artillery  to 
get  its  work  well  donee   It  is  advisable  to  consider  this  at 
the  beginning  of  the  preparations. 

--  The  use  of  gas-shell  in  neutralizing  enemy  batteries.. 
has  shov;n  itself  to  be  very  effective  and  to  be  more  economical 
than  using  explosive  shell.  For  the  long  heavy  artillery 
we  may  assume  a  percentage  of  33  (in  gas-shell  —  Tr^). 

--  There  are  too  few  men  at  the  guns.  We  moist' have  tv/o 
complete  crews,  particularly  for  intei»diction  fires. 

■—  In  the  course  of  the  attack  we  must  not  fritter  aWay 
the  action  of  the  75ipjn  guns  on  a  great  many^,  on  secondary, 
missions.  First,  assign  to  the  rolling  barrage  the  number  of 
guns  necessary,  say  two  battalions  per  440  yards.  Do  not  vary 
the  density  except  during  the  paiicses, 

"The  rolling  barrage  is  the  fire  par  excellence  for  the 
infantryman;  he  sees  it  and  he  judges  it.   If  he  sees  that  it 
is  dense  and  precise,  he  concludes  in  his  matter  of  fact  mind: 
"The.y  are  putting  out!"  —  and  he  "puts  out".   If  he  sees  it 
thin,  ragged,  varying,  if  he  passes  through  it  without  knov/ing 
he  has  done  so  (this  has  actually  occurred),  he  thinks:   "a  • 
poor  job  3" 

• 

-.-  We  must  count  on  4  Divisional  artilleries '  (12  battalions) 
per  Division  attacking  on  a  three-battalion  front.  Two  Divi- 
sional artilleries  for  the  rolling  barrage; 

--  one  for  fires  of  all  sorts:'  raking,  combing,  covering, 
counterattack,  antiaircraft  defense,  action' against  anti-tank 
pieces,  interdictions  —  the  use  of  which  has  become  habitual; 

--  ©ne  in  the  vicinity  of  the  front  lines,  which  is  to 
intervene  only  during  the  cour-se  of  the  action; 

—  At  H  hour,  only  the  battalions  charged  with  executing 
the  first  phase  leave,  the  departure  trench;  those  charged  v/ith 
executing  the  second  phase  m^ait,  under  shelter,  till  the  first 
act  is  finished.  They  then  leave  their  assembly  places  at  a 
moment  when  the  artillery  fire  is  either  directed  elsewhere  or 
muzzled  and,  without  loss,  reach  the  line  from,  which  they  will 
start  the  second  act. 
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—  The  advance,  of  the  ^issault  waves  —  except  in  the 
first  fe'vV  minutes  in  passing  through  the  enemy  barrage  — 
has  everything  to  gain  by  beihg  slew  and  broken  by  pauses. 
This  is  the  only  possible  way  to  avoid  dislocation  between 
the  infantry  and  the  rolling  barrage. 

—  The  liaison  detachments  were  charged  not  only  with 
insuring  liaison^  but  also  with  aiding  adjacent  units  by 
moving  around,  and  taking,  resistances  in  flank,   1'his  should 
be  generalized,  •..„  , 

--  Tanks  are  indispensable.  They  have  no  role  to^play 
in  the  attack  of  the  first  linesi  '  The  farther  we  advance, 
the  more  important  becomes  their  role. 

Ill   OPERATIOl^'S  0?  THE  6TH  CORPS  PROM  APRIL  16TH  TO 

APRIL  2IST5  1917..        ,   -  .  . 

The  attack  of  la  Malmalson  was  made  with  extremely,. 
powerful  means,  corresponding  to  allobmonts  which',.no  , 
doubt,  it  will  not  always  be  possible  to  give*   In. what 
sense  should  the  attack  be  oriented  if  we  have  less  powerful 
means  at  our  disposal?  •  ,      ,. 

We, shall  find  a  reply  to  this  question  in  studying  the 
operations  of  the  6th  Corps  from  April  leth  to  April  21st, 
1917. 

TliE  iMISSION  MiD   THE  MEANS  (l)'   (Sketches  Nos  55  &  56). 

On  April  16th,  the  6th  Corps  is  to  attack  in  the  sector: 

.  ■■  nor thvife stern  boundary:  The  Oise — Aisne  canal  as  faf .  as 
the  ferme  des  Vaumaires,  thence  the  line:  Monampteuil  (ex- 
clusive)— Urcel  (exclusive);  .  ^  . 

'  .southern  boundary:  Chavonne — PeXnie  Rouge  Maison-«ferme 
Golomb  (inclusive).'  ■  /■   -■■ 

Its  mission  is  to  gain,  in  a  singis' dash,  the  line: 
Monampteuil — Pont-Oger — Chavignon--vjoods  to  the  north  of  la 
Malmaison, 

Its  front  of  attack,  4^,400  yards  at  the  start,  increases 
progressively  up  to  6.600  yards. 

It  has  4  divisions,  tv/o  of  which  are  in  first  line:   56th 
to  the,  north,  127  th  to  the  soui,h,  and  two  in  reserve:   12th 
and  166th, 

Its  artiller^r  allotment  comprises: 

60  batteries  of  75mmj.       '  -J'!^   , 

36  batteries  of  heavy  short; 

30  batteries  of  heavy  long; 

14  batteries  of  trench  arcillery. 

(1)  The  parts  in  quotation  marks  are  taken  from  the  report 

drawn  up  by  thi  "" crr^-nsr 6.1 1^   Gene^aT  ,  6th  Corps,  after  the 
operation,  ■   ■ 
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or,  per  1^100  yards,  for  an  average  front  of  5,500  yards: 

12  batteries  of  75imn; 
7  batteries  of  heavjr  short; 
6  batteries  of  heavy  long.„ 

The  terrain  to  be  captured  ha-s  been  split  up  into  5 
successive  objectives  which  are  to  be  reached,  successively, 
at  H  plus  1  hour  15  minutes,  11  plus  3  hours,  H  plus  4  hours 
50  minutes,  H  plus  6  hours  and  the  close  of  the  day, 

■'the  ARTILLERY  PREPARATION. 

"The  artillery  prepared  .the.  attack  simultaneously  on 
the  three  positions^  i,eo,  on  a  depth  of  more  than  5,500 
yards.  Destruction  suffered  from  the  enorm.ous  amount  of 
work  thus  imposed  on  the  artillery,  and,,  on  the  vifhole,  while 
the  first  lines'  were  completely  destroyed  by  the  trench  ar- 
tillery, there  were'  gaps  in  the  destructions  effected  in  the 
other  enemy  organizations. 

These  gaps  were  due  to  an  insufficient  number  of  heavy 
pieces  and  to  the  bad  weather  which  interfered'  with  observation. 

The  distribution  of  the  heavy  short  pieces  among  the  Corps 
had  initially  been  made  in  consideration  of  the  enemy  organ- 
izations as  they  existed  in  January^  Now,  these  organizations 
had  been  considerably  increased,,,..,. 

If  the  number  of  batteries  of  heavy  short  available 

does  not  enable  us   to  allot  the  Corps  what  is  necessary,  it 
is  better  to  try  for  less  and  limit  ourselves^  for  the  first 
day* s  attack,  to  the  objectives  which  can  surely  be  destroyed 
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THE  TERRAIN  AND  THE  FORTIFICATIONS.  ■." 

"The  terrain  over  which  the  6th  Corps  was  .to  attack  -- 
that  included  between  Chavonne  and  the  Oise-Aishe  canal.*  — 
presented  the  following  appearance: 

In  the  valley^  at  the  foot  of  the  vvocded  buttresses  of 
the  heights  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Aisne  and  with  their 
back  to  the  river,  the  French  first  lines  passed  through  the 
Perme  Mont  Sapin, .the  Chateau  de  Soupir,  the  Chapelle  Saint- 
Pierre,  the  Ferm.e  du  Metz„ 

On  the  crests  to  the  north  and  dominating  our  lines  by 
more  than  110  yards,  the  enemy^s  first  lines  were  in  contact 
with  ours. 

The  line  of  wooded  heights  running  from  the  Grinons  to 
the  Oise  Canal  comprises  five  very  distinct  parts:   the  three 
steep-walled  natural  amphitheatres  of  Chavcnne^o  Soupir  and  the 
Ferme  du  Metz;  betv\/een  these  three  natural  amphitheatres,  two 
spur-s  descend  perpendicularly  to  the  valley:   Mont  Sapin  and 
the  Balcon  du  Bois  des  Gouttes  d*$i*o 

Along  the  slopes,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  pass 
the  two  first  lines  of  the  Germans;  halfway  up  the  slope,  a 
third  line,  marked  by  the  tranchee  des  Gouttes  d"0r,  is  com- 
pletely hidden  from  our  ground  and  air  observation.   But  the 
i„     most  dangerous  element  of  the  defeuse  was  the  many  flanking 

machine  guns  placed  in  the  sides  of  the  natuii?al  amphitheatres 
and  on  the  crests  of  the  Grinons,  the  Cou.r  Soupir  and  of 
Bovettes,  which  could  beat  the  bowl-like  depression  at 
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Chavonne,  the  slopes  of  Mont  Sapin,  the  ravine  to  the  north 
of  Souplr  and  the  bowl-like  depr(assion  at  tiie  Perme  du  Matz : 
all  this  constituted  the  first  position  of  the  enemy. 

The  second  enemy  position,  comprising  tv/o  lines,  was 
along  the  plateau  of  the  Croix  san  TetCr  l3h3  lGiuifipz'X3«  ,aB<Sl 
R-wMga-Maison  farms  and  covered  the  nests  of  batteries  of  the 
Ostel  ravine  and  the  Jouy-Aiz^f  ravine » 

The  third  position,  the  Hin'denburg  line,  followed  the 
crest  of  the  Chemin  dss  rameso 

'       '       THS  DAY  OP  APRIL  16TH. 

In  the  night  of  April  15-15.,  the  4  divisions  of  the  6th 
Corps  take  up  the  dispositions  set  down  in- the  plan, 

*  .. 

The  56th  Division  attacks  with  the  106th  and  132d  Regl- 
ments   abi»eaat  from  left  to  righto  The  10th  Group  of  Ghasseuirs '. 
is  in  reservso 

In  the  127th  Division,  the  first  line  units  are,  left 
to  right,  the  355th  Rs^^-Jment-,  the  25th  Chac^seurs,,  the  172d 
Re^-inient,-  The  29th  Battalion  of  Chasseurs  is  in  reserve* 

■■•  At  H  hour  (6:00  AM)  the  attack  is  delivered  along  the 
whole  Corps  front o 

The  attack  debouches  perfectly.,  v\fith  splendid  dash* 
The  support  line  of  tho  first  enet:^-  position  is  easily  reached 
nearly  everywhere  except  by  the  132d-,  miich   is  stopped  by 
the  fires  of  machine  guns  ranged,  in  the  nat72i:'al  amphitheatre 
of  the  Ferme  du  Iletz '  losing^^  in  a  few  minutes,  its'  colonel, 
one  battalion  corrmiander  and  several  officers c 

'The  106th  and  the  units  of  the:  12'7th  Division,  in  their 
turn,  a3»e  stopped  by  the  fires  of  numerous  machine  guns 
scattered  in  the  woods  anci  on  the  crest,  in  ps-rticular  to  the 
north  of  the  Bois  de  la.Bovette,  in  the  natural  amphitheatre 
of  Soupir  and  near  les  Grinons, 

One  battalion  of  '  the-  172d  climbed  the  Balcon.,  but,  with 
the  left  of  the  106th.,  it  is  stopped  in  front  of  the  tranchee 
des  Gouttes  d»Or,  invisible  in  the  middle  of  the  woods  and 
intact. 

The  25th  Battalion  of  Chasseurs  jumped  into  the  tranchee 
Tirpitz  along  the  slopes  of  Mont  Sapin,,  but-  its' advance  .  is 
very  much  slowed  up  by  the  machine  guns  of  les  Grinons^  as  is 
the  advance  of  the  355th,  some  of  whose  elements,  nevertheless, 
penetrate  into  Chavonne • 

The  enemy  artillery^  violently  neutralized  since  the  day 
previous  by  gas,  manifested  almost  no  reaction. 

At  6:45  AM  it  becomes  evident  that  the  first  bound  or- 
dered will  not  be  executed  at  the  hour  prescribed,,,... 

After  a  new  artillery  preparation  executed  on  les  Grinons 
and  the  Cour  Soupir,  the  advance  is  resumed  at  about  8;45  AM> 
but  no  noticeable  advance  is  made  on  account  of  the  new  m.achine 
gun  fires  and  the  intact  network  of  wire  which  extends  along 
the  tranchee  des  Gouttes  d»Or, 
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At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  6th  Corps  occupies  about 
the  general  line:   tranchee  Harden-^-southern  p^.rt  of 
.ChaT)'onne--west  and  northwest  edges  of  Mont  Sap  in- -southern 
part  of  the  Gouttes  d'Or  spur — cote  90,5--and,  farther  to 
the -right,  the  first  enemy  line 

The  sudden  attack  all  along  the  front  not  having  given 
the  results  hoped  for,  it  was  necessary  to  resume  the  attack 
on  a  new  basis. 

The  shape  and  the  accidentfsd  nature  of  the  terrain  v/hich 
gave  the  enemy  opportunities  for  terrible  flarJcing  fires  — 
nearly  impossible  to  reduce  --  did  not  permit  a  renewal  of  the 
attempt  along  the  whole  front.   On  the  contrary,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  concentrate  the  efforts  on  selected  points,  so  as  to, 
with  a  maximum  chance  of  success,  get  a  foothold  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  plateau  of  the  Croix  Sans  Tete  and  on  the 
plateau  des  Grinons,   The  artillery  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Corps  should  favor  this  concentration  of  efforts 
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Consequently,  the  Commr.nding  General  of  the- 6th  Corps 
ordered  the  Division  Commanders  to  resume  the  attack  on 
April  17th  on  a  new  basis  and  issued  the  following  orders; 

C.P.,  16  April  1917,  9:00  PM. 

X.  •*"•  •••••■•••• 

II,  --  Tomorrow,  17th  April,  the  ilrm.y  will  continue  its 
offensive  toward  tJhe  objecti\?'es  first  assigned. 

III,  -.-  The  intention  of  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
6th  Corps  is;  • 

1st  --  As  was  prescribed  in  the  order  of  April  16th,  to 
get  a  foorbhold  before  daybreak  upon  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Plateau  des  Grinons--Cour  Soupir--Bois  Quartier^,  in  order  to 
constitute  a  base  of  departure;  then,  to  capture  the  works 
recently  organized  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau  northeast  of 
les  Grinons,  as  well  as  the  defensive  organizations  of  the 
Croix  Sans  Tete;  then  to  solidly  install  ourselves  on  the 
captured ■ ground  in  order  to  be  able  to  repel  counterattacks. 

2d  —  On  April  17th,  to  first  advance  the  56th  and  the 
127th  Divisions  to  the  vvest  edge  of  the  plateau;  .  Croix  Sans 
Tete — Les  Grinons ^  to  capture  Chavonne  and  to  secure  a  foot- 
hold on  the  Ghemin  des  Dames  at  Frcidmont;  to  then  follow  up 
the  attack  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Fort  de  la 
MalmaiRon,  in  order  to  seize  the  Chemin  des  Dames 

IV,  — .  The  attack  of  April  17th  will  be  executed  by  the 
56th  Division  and  the  127th  Division  (plus  tvjo  Senegalese 
Battalions )o 

The  hour  of  the  attack  will  be  fixed  later. 

Objectives: 

56th  Division  --  west  edge  of  the  plateau  of  la  Croix 
Sans  Tete — Proidmont — thence  the  Chemin  des  Dam.es, 

127th  Division  --  west  edge  of  the  plateau  Cour  Soupir-- 
les  Grinons— village  of  Chavonne, 
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V.  — The  preparation  of  the  attack  will  start 

April  17th,  "beginning  in  the  morning,  by  the  artillery  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Divisions;  this  preparation  will  be 
carried  on  so  as-  to  concentrate  the  fires  on  the  parts  of  the 
front  where  the  infantry  is  to  make  its  principal  effort 


DAY  OP  APRIL  i7TH. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  bad  weather  hampers  the 
work  of  the  artillery;  at  midday,  however,  the  preparation  is 
commenced  on  the  selected  objectl-wes;  concentrations  (in  which 
the  270 «s  take  part)  are  executed  on  the  following  points: 
les  Grinons,  the  Gour  Soupir>  the  caverne  de  Coblentz,  the 
tranchee  de  Braye^  la  Croix  Sans  Tete, 

At  5:30  PM,  the  hour  fixed  by  the  Corps  Commander,  the 
attack  is  delivered. 

At  the  left,  in  the  127th  Division,  one  battalion  of  the 
355th  and  one  battalion  of  Senegalese  attack  les  Grinons; 
the  172d  advances  on  Cour  Soupir,  supported  by  the  29th 
Chasseurs, 

The  Senegalese,  protected  against  the  enemy  machine  guns 
.by  the  fires  of  the  machine  guns  and  37mm  guns  of  the  335th, 
dash  to  the  crest  of  les  Grinons;  twice  counterattacked,  they 
fight  back  and  remain  masters  of  the  terrain  and  of -much  mat- 
erial. 

The  355th,  at  their  left,  reaches  the  caves  of  les 
Grinons  and  outflanks  Chavonne  by  the  north. 

Near  Cour  Soupir,  the  172d,  reinforced  by  the  29th 
Chasseurs,  gains  possession  of  the  Carrieres  Sonterraines 
(underground  quarries),  v/here  it  takes  a  hundred ■prisoners 
and  advances  toward  the  crest.  ' 

But  at  this  moment  the  game  is  already  won  at  the  right 
by  the  56th  Division. 

At  this  side,  the  Division  Commander  of  the  56th,  justly 
considering  that  the  obstacles  met  with  at  the  right  and  center 
of  his  division  mere   insurmountable,  had  ordered  his  left  to 
outflank  them  by  a  principle  effort  through  the  Bois  de  la 
Bovette,  with  a  view  to  escaping  the  fires  of  enemy  machine 
guns  situated  on  the  crests  of  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Perme 
du  Metz, 

The  3d  Battalion  of  the  106th  and  the  65th  Battalion  of 
Chasseurs  (placed  under  the  orders  of  the  regimental  command- 
er of  the  106th)  were  designated  to  execute  this  maneuver. 
The  vigor  of  their  action  was  to  make  it  successful. 

At  7:25  PM,  despite  the  difficulties  of  advance  and  the 
resistance  -of  the  occupants,  these  tv/o  battalions  attain  the 
northern  edge  of  the  v/oods  (line  0303 — Grande  Garriere). 

Beginning  at  7:5©-  PM,  the  65th  Battalion  of  Chasseurs 
pushes  its  exploring  detachments  into  the  tranchee  du  Courant 
(2d  enemy  position).  Feeling  himself  outf lankedy  the  enemy, 
in  the  evening,  tries  to  take  away  the  many  guns  in  position 
in  the  ravin  d'Ostel;  echelons  of  artillery  moving  from 
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Froidmont  toward  Co^r  Soupir  are  subjected  to  the  violent 
fire  of  our  artillery;  night  interdiction  fires  are  in- 
creased; guns  and  limbers  remain  on  the  terrain. 

DAY  OF  APRIL  18TH. 

The  advance  which  continued  during  the  night  was  kept 
up  the  following  morning,  conformably  to  the  orders  of  the 
Commander  of  the  6th  Corps  (Nd  25,  GP,  April  17th). 

At  8:15  AM,  on  the  front  of  the  56th  Division,  the 
Caverne  de  Coblentz,  outflanked,  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  106th,  while  Cour  Soupir  was  taken  by  the  127th  Divi- 
sion. 

The  106th  Infantry  and  the  65th  Chasseurs,  increasing 
their  advance,  have  pushed  patrols  as  far  as  the  tranchee  de 
Brody« 

On  the  right,  the  69th  Chasseurs.,  advancing  along  the 
Oise  Canal,  captured  the  tranchee  ds  Braye  during  the  night, 
and  has  advanced  into  the  Bois  Quartier  as  far  as  the  southern 
exit  of  the  canal  tunnel,  which  it  holds  with  machine  guns. 
At  4:00  AM  it  had  even  pushed  patrols  into  the  village  of  Braye 
where  it  found  ten  77mm  guns. 

The  advance  is  carried  on  along  the  whole  front  and  at 
1:00  PM,  the  56th  Division  occupies^la  Croix  Sans  Tete, 
tranchee  de  Brody  and  tranchee  du  Courantc 

Then,  the  106th  descends  into  the  ravin  d^Ostel  where 
it  finds  many  guns,  some  limbered,  v/hich  the  surprised  enemy 
has  not  been  able  to  take  away,  and  moves  to  the  occupation  of 
the  chateau  ruine,  in  liaison  at  the  rigjit  with  the  65th 
Chasseurs,  which  is  in  the  tranchee  de  Gallipoli • 

On  the  front  of  the  127th,  after  the  capture  of  the  Cour, 
Soupir  by  the  17'2d,  the  plateau  to  the  west  of  the  Cour  has 
fallen  into  our  hands.  The  22xJn   Chasseurs  has  brilliantly 
taken  one  of  the  field  fortifications  that  defended  it. 

The  172d,  in  liaison  with  the  106th  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ravin  d»Ostel,  then  reaches  the  Rochefort  Perme,  then 
the  Cerleaux  Ferme  and  installs  itself  in  the  tranchee 
d'Andrinople. 

At  its  left  the  29th  Chasseurs  nearly  reach  Bascule. 

The  355th,  aided  by  the  Senegalese,  mops  up  the  organ- 
izations along  the  banks  cf  the  Aisne  tov;ard  the  Essenlis 
Perme  and  as  far  as  Rouge^  Maison  Ferme. 

At  10:00  PM,  the  Corps  Command-^r  orders  continuation  of 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  geu  into  contact  v;ith 
the  German  organization  of  the  Ghemin  des  Dames. 

DAYS  OP  APRIL  19TH,  20TH  AW   21ST* 

The  day  of  the  19th  is  employed  by  the  56th  Division 
in  establishing  itself  at  assault  distance  (-140  yards)  from 
the  Hindenburg  line. 
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The  127th  Division  also  rectifies  its  lines,  while  the 
294th,  placed  at  its  disposition,  is  to  advance  on  Jouy,  Atzy 
and  push  a  detachment  as  far  as  the  Ferme  de  Colombe. 

Aizy  is  occupied  the  morning  of  the  20th  "by  the  294th; 
Jouy,  the  evening  of  the  20th;,  while  the  355th  takes  posses-    j 
sion  of  the  Hameret  Ferme.  ^ 

On  the  21st,  the  294th  installs  itself  on  the  crest^  of     |j 
Mont  Sans  Pain  and  of  Mont  des  Roches,  joining  up  with  the 
581st  Division  (37th  Corps)  which  has  occupied  the  Ferme  de 
Colombe  and  pushed  a  detachment  toward  le  Toty- Ferme, 

At  this  time  contact  is  established  on  the  whole  front  - 
of  the  Corps  up  to' the  Hindenburg  line  and  a  continuous  line 
is  organized  330  to  440  yards  this  side  of  the  latter.  .,,.. 

LESSONS  DRAWN  FROM  THE;.ATTACK  OF  THE  6TH  CORPS. 

"The  plan  of  attack,  at  all  echelons^,  must  flow  out  of 
a  maneuver  idea.  This  maneuver  Idea  must  itself  flow  out  of 
study  of  the  terrain  of  attack  —  study  accompanied  by  per- 
sonal observation, 

A  uniform  and  simultaneous  -attack  along  the  whole  front 
of  a  Corps, .straight  ahead,  however  sudden  it  may  be,  can. 
succeed  only  on  terrain  having  few  accidents  of  the  ground 
and  no  serious  obsracle.a.  An  attack  of  .this  sort  will  gen-. 
erally  go  wrong.  VTo  reduce  the  reisistance  of ,  the  enemy  it  is 
not  advisable  to^piercs  everywhere^  it  is  sufficient  to  get 
a  foothold  at  certain  of  the  most  sensitive  points  of  the 
terrain.  •■„.'■ 

At  these  points,  then,  we  must  app'ly  all  o\ir  efforts 
(infantry  and,  above  all,  artillery). 

We  must  —  maneuver.  -; 

This  truth. ..*.. was  confirmed  In  a  startling  fashion  on 
the  days  of  April  isth  and  17th,  as  regards  the  5th  Corps. 

On  April  16th,  the  attack  of  the  6th  Corps  is  launched: 
along  the  entire  front  at  6:00  AM;  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
artillery  in  a  uniform  fashion  along  the  entire  front  —  al§o 
in  conformity  with  orders  receivedo  Shortly  after  its  de-  ' 
part\ire  the  attack  runs  into  the  machine  guns  that  the  enemy 
has  accumulated  at  the  very  points  which  may  be  characterized 
as  sensitive.  These  machine  guns  have  not  been  destroyed 
during  the  preparation,  both  on  account  of  their  num-ber  and 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  nor  are  they  blinded 
by  the  accompanying  barrage,  which  is  insufficiently  dense. 

Result:  the  infantry  is  nailed  to  the  ground;  the  very 
brave  attempts  it  mstkes,  to  advance  cause  it  additional  losses, 
but  result  in  no  ga:!^n  of  ground.   ' 

On  April  17th,  on  the  Corps  Commander's  order,  the 
Division  Commanders  concentrate  the  fire  of  all  the  artillery 
—  during  both  preparationg.and  accompanying  fire  —  on  the' 
two  areas  of  the  attack  zone  which,  through  the  very  form  of 
the  terrain,  would  surely  cause  the  fall  of  the  vi^hole  enemy 
position! 
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In  the  eastern  part  —  the  region  of  the  Bovettes, 

In  the  western  part  --  the  region  of  Mont  Sapin— les 
Grinons, 

Results:   the  3d  Battalion  of  the  106th,  aided  by  the 
65th  Chasseurs,  reaches  the  northern  edge  of  the  Bois  des 
Bovettes  in  a  single  dash  and  without  great  losses.  The 
25th  Battalion  of  Chasseurs,  followed  by  the  Senegalese, 
gains  possession  of  les  Grinons  after  slightly  more  marked 
resistance. 

The  enemy,  surprised  and  feeling  himself  turned,  hastily 
withdraws.  The  breach  opens  rapidly  and,  from  the  ri^t  to 
the  left,  the  enemy* s  resistance  falls  like  a  hous-e  of  cards • 

The  maneuver  of  April  17th  triumphed  over  the  resistances 
that  the  sudden  attack  of  April  16th  all  along  the  front  had 
been  unable  to  reduce  on  April  16th »" 
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CHAPTER  X 


Every  operation  comprises  at  one  and  the  same  time 
measures  having  the  object  of  action  on  the  enemy  and 
measures  having  the  object  of  foiling  the  actions  of  the 
adversejry  or  of  guarding  against  their  repercussions. 

The  greater  part  of  this  second  class  of  measures 
is  included  under  security. 

'  We  have  already  met  some  of  these  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  We  shall  now  attempt  to  group  them  and  try  to 
get  a  general  view  of  security. 

OBJECT  OP  SECURITY^ 

Security,  as  d^^fined  in  the  Instruction  on  the  Conduct 
of  Large  Units,  bT,a  as  object: 

To  enabla  the  command  to  make  its  dispositions,  i.e., 
to  assem"ble  Its  means  and  to  put  them  at  work  with  a  view 
to  fighting;  . ■ ' 

To  insure  the  protection  of  troops  against  surprises 
bn   the  ground  and  from  dangers  of  the  air. 

This  there  is,  in  a  way,  command  security  and  troop 
.  securitr;  they  ansv/er  to  different  requirements  and  it  is 
advisable  to  examine  them  separately. 

GOmAND  SECURITY 

l3i  order  to  assemble  his  means  and  get  them  r'eady 
to  put  at  work,  the  command  has  need  of  a  certain  amount  of 
t-ime  atd  a  certain  amount  of  space. 

lb  is  clear  that  the  measures  to  be  taken  are  the  more 
important  as  the  time  and  space  necessary  are  the  larger. 

Hare  again  we  must  refrain  from  reasoning  in  the  absolute 
—  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  determine  real  needs. 

As  regards  assembling  the  means,  the  time  necessary 
therefor  is  generally  easy  to  calculate  once  the  plan  of 
assembly  is  made.  When  several  hypotheses  are  possible  — 
as  we  have"  seen,  for  example,  in  the  defensive  —  as  we 
hatmra^lg  shijuld  figure  on  the  most  unfavorable  one. 

The  question  of  space  is  put  up  to  us  in  different 
ways,  depending  on  whether  the  Unit  is  one  of  several  in  line, 
or  is  isolated. 

When  the  unit  is  one  of  several  in  line,  the  problem 
most  often  reduces  to  a  question  of  debouching.   By  that, 
we  mean  that  a  unit  moving  forward  to  attack  the  enemy  must 
have  the  possibility  of  deploying  itself  on  terrain  favor- 
able to  the  action  of  its  different  arms. 

With  the  present  development  of  the  range  of  arms  the 
depth  of  dispositions,  the  width  of  fronts  and  the  distance 
to  which  the  entrance  to  the  battlefield  has  been  pushed 
back,  the  problems  of  debouching  appears  to  have  lost  part 
of  the  interest  it  had  in  the  wars  of  the  past. 
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Outside  of  river" ci'ossings  and  except  for  very  diffi- 
cult or  very  moiintainous  country  wo  find  few  defiles, 
properly  speakings  tlie  troops  are  fa.niiliar  with  and  can 
fight  on  the  most  different  terrains* 

But  along.^lde  of  the  question  of  necessity  is  the  ques- 
tion of  easiness^  and  v/e  can  easily  Conceive  that  it'  is 
easier  for  a  given  unit  to  fight  on  one  piece_  of  terrain  than 
on  another.   If  then  r.  in  "order  to  gain  .  the  ,'pref'^i?red -.field 
of  battle  we  have  to  '  cross  -a'  zone  in  which  wa  will  be  badly 
situated  for  a  fight »  it  is  de.sirable  to  arrange  for  our- 
selves the  possibility  of  having  to  fight  only  on  -the  far  side 
of-  this  zone  and,  in  cohseq'Udnce,:,  to  assure.  durselvjC-s  cf  the 
possibility  of  debouching  from  it  (i^eoi,  the  undesirable 
zone.  — Tr 
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When  the  unit  has  another  unit,  abreast  ,of  it  on  one 
side,  or  is  isolated^.  ±z-  has  one,  or  two\  fl-anks  uncovered. 
If  the  enemy  is  free  co  make  moves,,  th^' unit' is  oblj.ged  to 
cover  the  threatened  flanks  during  the  time  nec.es.^ary-  for  the 
^operation  considered,,   In  this  pax-i-icular .  case.,  'Bocurity 
■requires  something  m.cre  than  is  indicated  in  'the  general 
definition.  Here,  it  is  more  difficult  to'calculate  time 
because,  on  account  of  the  resistan';:es  of  ,.tha  enemy ;j  the  dura- 
tion of  the  operation  can  be  calculated  only.  appv.7pxinjately. 

In  all  cases  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  .always  the  same; 
■prevent,  the.  enemy  from  occupying  cer'tain  points  or  certain 
zones  of  terrain  durj.ng  a  certain '■tiineo   Just  .'a-s  in  the 
case  cf  gainij'.g  t-i-nie^  'oiie  terrain'  to  be  kept  results  from 
the  needs  of  the  jn^rn  body  it  self  5'  at,  the  minimum,  the 
follcv/ing  is  demanded:   that  positions  r,  ise^^  lines  of  ob- 
servation points  which  would  enable  the  enemy  to  act  by  its 
fires  on  the  zcne  in  Which' our  main  body  must  move j  must  be 
occupied.,'  ■.'..',.'   ,  .    ■;■ 

TROCP  SECURITY,  ~  .   •  ... 

.Ist-T-  Against  dangers  of  the  ground. 

All  the  point a ■  from  which  the  enemy  can. ohserve  the 
terrain. v/here  the  trb.ops  must  be  or  through  which  they  must 
move  are  dangerous^  _  . 

■  '      t   ■■  ■     ■   ■  ■ '     .      ,..,■,-.,  ^_ ., 

We  have  already  studied  the "problem' cf  protection  in 
the  attack  and  in  the  dufense,;  The , best  thing  to  do  would 
be,  .of  Gours-.-:;,  ■  to  occapy' the- dan.g-rou  s;  point's|.,,bi;tt;  wq  ^oannot 
always  do  thi-^  Wc  i/ristjthenr,  limit  our peivc/s  to  neutraliz- 
ing these  poiiitS;,  or,,  if  permanent  neutr.ali.zatio.n  is  not 
possible.,-  keep  ourselves''' in  readiness  to  ne'atralize  .  them. 

It  is  adm.itted  that  in  this  latter  case  we  cannot  say 
that  the  troops  a-.r_e  ab.solutely  secure.?.,  and  if  they  are  in 
-actfon,-  a  gap  'v,'ill  esist  during  the  entire,  .time'. noces-sary 
for  the  Intervention  of  the  fire,  ■element .  charged  with 
protecting  them,  ■  '     '';■.-.-',         ,   ,  • 

Vteat  we  can  say  is-  that-  in  such  a  Case  the  troops  have 
a  right  to  being  protected,  and  this  consideration  gives  a 
partial  reply  to  the  quostio.a  we  sometimes  ask.  .ourselven 
(a  quest:*  ("'H  which  is  unanswerable  tvhon  a  genoral  c?se  !■'"' 
made  of  it):.V'Jho  is  to'  call  dcwh- the  a-^t^.llery  fires?  Shall 
&'j.e  command  do  it?  Shall  the,  infantry  do  it?/  ' 
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We  think  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
the  fires  intended  to  support  an  action  and  the  security 
fires  proper, 

Tt  is  inadhiis sable  that  a  body  of  infantry  should,  of 
itself,  undertake  an  action  requiring  the  support  of  ar- 
tillery that  is  not  under  its  orders  (i.e.,  under  the  orders 
of  the  infantry  commander  --Tr.)  •  But  when  the  infantry 
is  in  a  situation  ordered  by  the  command  it  has  right  to 
security,  and  if  the ' intervention  of  the  artillery  is  necess- 
ary to  such  security,  it  is  evident  that  the  infantry  must 
be  able  to  call  dooarn,  itself,  the  fires  of  the  artillery, 
every  time  that  there  is  no  order  of  the  command  to  the 
contrary. 

2d  —  Against  dangers  from  the  air. 

The  only  completely  effective  protection  against  danger 
from  the  air  is  dispersion  and  dissimulation  from  observa- 
tion.     ■ 

When  these  two  things  cannot  be  accomplished,  we  have 
only  individual'  defense  and  the  grouping;^  at  important 
points,  of  means  of  antiaircraft  defense*, 

During  battle,  this  sort  of  security  depends  on  the 
orgaiaizing  of  a  regu.lar  air  front  'see  preceding.  Chapter 
VII). 

.    SECRECY     .  ■  •  .  . 

Secrecy  is  a  means  of  surprise  but  it  is  also  a  means 
of  security. 

The  sooner  an  operation  is.  unmasked,  the  more  time  has 
the  enemy  to  hamper  it  and  increase  the  obstacles  to  its 
success.  Thus,  for  example,  the  shelter  of  natural  cover 
becomes  nil  if  the  troops  are  seen  when  they  go  into  it. 

We  must  carefully  note  that  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
security  of  the  troops  can  not  be  continuously  assured  an 
the  greater  number  of  modern  battlefields.  Every  element 
that  has  been  seen  by  the  enemy  and  which  stays  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  same  place,  is  bound  to  be  exposed  to 
a  surprise  by  fire* 

SSCURITY  DISPOSITIONS  AS  A  WHOLE 

In  practice,  while  command' security  and  troop  security 
should  be  calculated  separately,  the  means  for  developing 
this  security  can  not  be  separated  from  the  .dispositions  for 
security,  and  these  dispositions  should  simultaneously  take 
care  of  all  requirements.  '     . 

The  dispositions  as  a  whole  made  to  effect  this  double 
security  comprise: 

•r-'  organs  of  information  moving  out  to  get  trace  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  give  us 
the  time  necessary  to  shelter  ourselves  or  .to  interpose  a 
protection  detachment  in  the  direction  of.  danger; 
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— -  security  detachments  sent  when  they  ^e  needed,  or 
beforehand  when  we  have  not  the  time  necessary  to  go  and 
gather  information-at  the  desired- distance. 

The  strength  of  these  detachments  may  be  more  or  less 
great  depending  on  the  lesser  or  greater  readiness  of  the 
main  body  for  action  under  the  principal . eventualities  that 
may  occur.  In  the  Large  Units  we  would  be  induced .to 'take 
inacceptabie  measures  if  we  demand  everything  from'.the  organs 
of  "prbtectiona  So,  the- oi'gans -of  protection  should:  be  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  main  'body, 'ibut,  /and 
also, ■ the  disposition  of  the  main  body  should  be . so  arranged 
ais  not  to  impose  too  difficult  problems  on  the  security  detach- 
ments. It  is  in  this  sense, '.  as'  remark  the-' Regulations,  that 
security  cah  be  bUilt  up  on  the  dispositions  of 'the  troops* 

■■  ■  --(   '■«  c  •  ■ 
y  ■ 

In  describing  security  dispositions  as  a  whole,  it  is 
easier  to  consider  the  case' of  an  isolated  unit,  after  which 
we  can  easily  make  the  adaptations  necessary  in  the  cases 
of  a  unit  that  has  troops  abreast  of  it,  on  one,  or  both, 
■sides. 

SECURIT!ir  DISPOSITIONS  OF  AN  ISOLATED' UNIT 

■  Aa''i'S'<Dlated,unit  should  be,  at  the.  least,.: master  of. 
all  the  horizon  that  is  dangerous,  to:  the  zone  of  terrain, 
the  unit  occupies  or  in  which  it  moves, 

•     Complete  application,  of  this  rule  results  In.. scattering 
a  cordon  of  security  detachments  around  the  central  mass. 

We  know  that  depending  oh.  the  direction  of  action  of' 
the  main  body,  these  detachments  are  named  advance  guards, 
■flahk^^ga;^rds' or^- rear -guai^ds.--  ''■■■>  ■■■::;::  :.i  -•■->'•.:■ 

In  practice,  the  solution  to  be  adopted  must  consider 
not ' bhl'y  the-  needs  'of-  th^  m^ln'  body- ':but- .■  als-.©  , ^th©  -different 
elements' ■'of^'the^'situatl<3n«-'-".v  -  ■■:  ■■-*■■  '■:/■■-■  .■■^.^ 


■1st.:  -ii^i  the^'^  terrain';: 


.1  I 


By  'limiting  the  range  of  arms ,■  the.;  terrain-  also  limits 
the  dist-anc'e ■  to  whi ch •>  the  s^c-urlty  detachmerit s  ^should , be: . 
sent  btit;.  '-In  tei'ralh  that,  has  many  compartments 'or  is-  .. 
covered,  •  th^ese-.  detachments  may  be  relatively .  close .  On  un- 
covered terrain,  on  the  contrary, .  th^ey  must  be  pushed  out  a 
great  distance.  .  -  : : 

•  'Sd '  — ■'  the  'situatibn::  of  the  eheitiy . 

■•■•"•  When  all  directions:  are  -  equally',  dangerous,-  we  must 
gikat'd  dtirseli'ves  with  ^sufficient  forces  everywhere.  An  e-x- 
ample  of  this  wotild  be  the  garrison  of  a  place:  that  might 
be  surrounded  on  all  sides.  It  will  also  be  the.  case,  in 
the  future,  for  a  unit  charged  with  defending  a:  zone  that  is 
threatened  by  aerial  debarkation. 

But,  the  gi-'eater  part  of  the  time,:  the.  dangerous  ,  .:•. 
directions  are  limited  to  one  or  two  at  the  maximum.  So  we 
place  strong  detachments  in  the  dangerous-  directions,  and 
weak  detachments  in  the  others.  And^  depending  on  the  . 
direction  ■in  which  we  find  the  .enemy,:;  we  will  reinforce  them, 
sometimes  the  advance'  guards,  sometimes  the  flank;  guards, 
sometimes  the  raau.. guards. 
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The  name  of  advance  gus.rd  has  soivietlnes  'oeen   given  to 
largQ'  detachment: s  like  these,  no  matter  what  their  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  direction  of  action  of  the  main 
"body,  (1)   However,  though  this  generalization  has  the 
great  advantage  of  clearly  showing  that  the  relative 
strength  of  the  protecting  elements  must  be  calculated  in 
consideration  of  the  direction  of  the  enemyj.  it  may,  in 
practice,  give  ground  for  confusion,  and  it  is  preferable 
to  make  use  of  their  natural  names. 

3d  --  The  means  of  action. 

The  establishing  of  a  cordon  of  security  detachments 
such  as  is  demanded  by  the  terrain  and  the  enemy  situa- 
tion may  lead  us  into  expenditure  of  strength  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  unit  under  consideration. 

In  that  case  we  must  seek  variations  v;hich  y\rill  give 
us  an  acceptable  solution* 

Vtfe  shall  consider  first  the  possibility  of  substituting, 
for  taae  protecting  detachments,  airn'ole  reconnaissance  ele- 
ments charged  with  seeking  information  at  such  a  distance 
that  we  shall  be  warned  in  time.   In  this  case,  if  the 
enemy  does  not  intervene,  the  expenditure  of  strength  will 
be  limited  to  the  strength  of  these  reconnaissance 
elements. 

In  certain  cases,  if  we  are  free  to  choose  our  itinerary 
or  the  zone  in  which  we  halt,  we  shall  look  for  terrain  whose 
nature  enables  us  to  reduce  the  distance  to  which  it  is 
nedessary  to  send  protecting  detachments.   In  this  way  we 
diminish  the  perimeter,  and  consequently  the  effectives,  of 
the  security  disposition. 

Finally,  if  these  measures  do  not  s'affice,  and  par- 
ticularly v/hen  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  intervention  is 
uncertain,  it  v/ill  be  preferable  not  to  keep  the  main  body 
grouped  together,  V'/hen  the  enemy  shall  appear,  the  element 
placed  on  the  direction  that  has  turned  out  to  be  dangerous 
will  take  over  the  role  of  protecting  detachment,  the  others 
will  become  available  and  will  reconstitute  the  main  body  of 
the  forces. 

CONSTITUTING  SECURITY  DETACHMENTS 

To  constitute  a  security  detachment  is  to  fix  its 
mission,  the  distance  at  which  it  shall  act  and  its  com- 
position. 

--  The  mission  m:ust  specify  the  general  role  of  the 
security  detachment.,  the  duration  of  the  mission  and  its 
conduct  in  case  of  attack  by  the  enemy. 

The  general  role  and  the  duration  of  the  mission  are 
functions  of  the  needs  of  the  main  body. 


(1)  See  the  work  by  C-eneral  Maillard;  The  Elements 
of  War. 
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As  regards  conduct  in  case  of  attack  by  the  enemy,  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  each  individual  situation.  We  m.^;y 
do  this  in  the  light  of  what  .v;e  have  hither-co  said  on  the 
subject  of  advance  guards' -and  out  post  So 

7-  The  distance  to.  which  the  detachm.ent  should  h^  sent 

depends,,  first «■  -9n,  the  needs  of  the  main  bodvc   Set  us  '  ; 

simply  call  to  mind  that  this  distanoe  should  be  fixed  only  i 

after  attentive  study  of  the  terrain^  J 

* 

It  depends  also  on  the  conduct  of  the  detachment  in 
case  of  attacko  Depending  en  vjhfctlier  the  detachment  is 
to, maneuver  in  retreat  or  held  on  the  spot-,  it  will  require 
a  zone  of  action  more  or  lens  deep, 

—  The  strength  and  the  £Ompo_sJ.tion  of  the  detachment 
are  a  function  of  its  present  roloT  ox    the  duration' of  its 
mission  and  also,  in  a  certain  measure j  of  its  ultberior 
mission* 

There  is  no  disadvantage  in  making  the  detachments  on 
the  direction  of  action  quite  strong,  since  we  shall  find 
them  again  .at  the  moment  of  ccm.batf.   This  is  the' general' 
case  of  the  advance  guard  of  troops  that  are  advancing  toward 
the  enemy.  •  ■ 

» 

On  the  other  directions  the  strength  of  the  detachments 
must  "be  figured  down  to  just  the  right' amount-,  basing  the 
calculation  upon  the  time  w.e  .have  nf^ed  of  and  upon  the  pro- 
babilities of  enemy  interventiono   I'i'Om  ih.is  ;po'int  of  view, 
each  maneuver  has  its  special  exigenciessand  we  shall  again 
meet  this  problem  in  Part  Three.-         ,'••■■■ 

As  to  the  composition  of  a  detachment,  this  is  directly 
related  to  its  strength  and  its  mission^   The' light  protect- 
ing elements  must  have  :.nformation  •  organs  at  their  dispoti.- 
tionf,  and,  v/henever  it  is  p.ossible.,  vj.f 3.113   for  .rapid  displace- 
m.ent.   Protecting  elements  having  a  conibD-t  role  and  required 
to  aiCt  at  a  certain  diatance  from,  the  m?dn  body  mnst   have, 
in  addition,  the  quantity  of  artillery  necessary  for  them  to 
accomplish  their  mis 3 10:0.00  It  is  not  practicai.  that  they 
should  have  to  ask.,  at  .-very  LxOmento  for  the  intervention 
of  artillery  that  does  net  belong  to  them  and  which,9  at  their 
time  of  need,  may  be  occupied  elsewhere » 

SECURITY  ANT)  RISK  ' 

Security  obtained  through  protecting  detachments  is        \ 
incontestably  the  bestn  but  it  can  be  secured  only  by  { 

taking  fractions  —  often  large  --  from  the  msin  body,  i 

It  may  happen  that  we  have  not  the  m.eans  cf  effecting     ; 
sufficient  security  and  that  we  be^  hov/ever.;  under  the  | 

necessity  of  acting.   The  situation  then  becomes  difficult* 

VUe  can  substitute  advantageous.ly  for  insufficiency 
of  protec+-3ng  detacm.entjH  onl^r  by  obtaiaing  and 'usj.ng  all 
the  informaticr  that  will  enable  us  to  reduce  the  oecu.^it7;- 
effectives  to  what  11.  sv.rict'Vy  r-c'>L-rary  and  gscther  up  the 
savings  thus  made, 
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Outside  of  this  method,  there  is  left  only  the  choice 
"between  slowing  utd  the  action  and  running  risk. 

When  we  do  not  feel  secure  we  are  induced  to  cut  up 
our  .''Operation  into  shorter  and  shorter  acfcSp  each  interpolated 
"between  two  periods  of  resumption  of  the  guard.   From  this^^ 
point  of  view,  we  may  consider  the  advance  by  successive 
bounds,  the  alternating  of  bounds,,  the  bringing  together  of 

successive  objectives,  etc as  so  many  procedures  derived 

from  our  desire  to  be  secure.   The  fact  that^  to  a  certain 
degree,  they  are  forced  on  us,  does  not  modify  their 
character.   The  action  would  like  to  be,  and  it  would  "be  ad- 
vantageous to  be^  rapid  and  continuous t   It  cannot  be  so, 
for  it  develops  frictions  which  would  not  fail  in  completely 
stopping  it,  v;ere  we  not  to '  allow  it  to  pause  for  breath 
from  time  to  time^   Therefore,  the  pauses  -uhus  made  are  a 
'necessity  and  not  an  advantage...   Multiplied  beyond  measure, 
■they  even  weaken  the  aution  instead  of  facilitating  it,  just 
as  too  slow  a  march  fatigues  troops  more  than  does  the  normal 
gait. 

■  But  it  is  not  easy  to  specify  the  limit  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  practices  every  time  that  security  is  insuffi- 
cient, we  feel  our selves, tempted  to  slew  up  the  action.   On 
this  subject  we  should  reread  the  study  of  the  march  of  the 
Guyot-Lespart  Division  at  Bltche  in  IB^^Gp  in  Marshal  Poch's 
"The  Principles  of  War"c  We  shall  see  that  this  division 
moved  only  infinitely  slowly  becau.;.se  its  commander  did  not 
feel  secut*e«   The  placing  of  a  strong  flank  guard  in  the 
dangerous  direction  would  have  given  him  the  freedom  of  mind 
that  he  lacked;   But,  as  the  commander  did  not  think  of 
this  solution,  he  found  no  other  method  than  to  advance  at 
an  exceedingly  slow  gait.   Military  history  is  full  of 
similar  cases. 

So,  when  we  do  not  feel  secure,  we   are  induced  to  slow 
up  our  action*  Vde  are  also  led  into  vi^eakening  it,  for,  the 
enemy  being  neither  fixed  nor  contained,  dangerous  even- 
tualities increase  and  we  yield  to  the  temptation  of  en- 
larging our  reserves  in  order  to  counter  these  dangers  which 
are  the  more  threatening  as  they  are  less  clearly  defined. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  exaggerated  diminution  of  the 
effectives  put  into  line  and  a  consequent  weakening  of  the 
action. 

A  weakening  of  action  which  may  go  so  far  as  to  render 
it  impossible.   Thus  in  1903,  the  war  correspondents  had  noted 
that  the  Russian  idea  of  holding  out  reserves  had  Had  them 
into  placing  nearly  all  the  burden  of  combat  on  their  advance 
guards;  and  we  can  imagine  what  would  be  the  result  of  an 
action  reduced  to  that  limit. 

It  is  to  be  thoroughly  understood  that  we  do  not  propose 
the  slowing  up  or  the  lessening  of  action  as  a  desirable 
corrective  to  the  insuf ficience  of  security.   We  only  point 
out,  as  a  fact  drawn  from  experience,  that  we  are  led  into 
taking  these  measures  when  security  is  not  sufficiently  as- 
sured. 

The  dileraim  is  the  more  difficult  as  an  exaggeration 
in  the  allotment  of  protoctive  detachments  leads  to  tho  very 
same  dangers;  and  the  abuses  Into  which  we  are  led  by  making 
exaggerated  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  security  were  cleai It 
broughx  out  into  the  light  before  the  war  by  Colonel  de 
Grandmaison,  in  a  conference  that  excited  a  great  deal  of 
comment  at  the  time. 
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So,  let  us  avoid  these  exaggerations  in  both 
senses,  when  we^  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  yiffild  to  the 
temptation  of  trying  to  suppress  all  risk  in  warfare. 
Woir  must  admit  to  ourselves  that  this  is  an  impossibility; 
there  always  v/ill  be  risks  and  we  must  acknowledge  this  to 
be  so. 

We  might  even  go  farther  and  show  in  risk  tlie  antithesis 
of  security.  To  do  this,  it  would  suffice  to  reverse  the 
preceding  discussion.   Here,  we  shall  content  ouiselves  in 
saying  that  the  great  leaders  have  always  accepted  a  care- 
fully calculated  amount  of  risk.--  an  amount  which  was.  in 
proportion  with  their  means  and  also  with  their  personal  tem- 
perament. And  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find,  in 
history,  the  proof  that  the  great  successes  have  been  often 
vouchsafed  to  those  who  have  known  how  to  accept  the 
greatest  risks. 
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CHP.PTER  XI 


GATHSHINO  AND  INTERPRFTir'G  II^TORMATION 


In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  seen  how,  on  one  hand, 
we  could  classify  the  inrmif estations  of  the  enemy  and  how,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  their  Influence  should  be  on  the  solu- 
tion of  the  principal  pi-oblenis  of  attack,  of  defense  and  of 
security.   In  order  to  simplify  our  discussion,  v/e  have 
assumed  that  we  were  informed  on  the  situation  of  the  enemy 
or,  at 
tion. 


least,  en  the  most  important  elements  of  that  situa- 


In  practice,  the  thing  is  not  so  simple  as  this.  The 


situation  of  the  enemy  is  not  knov/n  to  us  in  the  synthetic 
form  in  which  we  would  like  to  have  it;  we   have  only  a  series 
of  chopped-off  bits  of  information,  incomplete,  badly  connected, 
and  often  contradictory.  Being  such,  they  are  useless.  We 
must  conx'ert  theiu  in  order  to  make  use  of  them. 


and  trans- 
to  enable 


Another  difficulty:  the  means  of  information 
mission  at  our  disposal  are  not  always  sufficient  ._  _  ^_  .,_ 
the  commander  to  be  constantly  informed  on  everylbhing  that  mr 
interest  him.   In  order  to  be  well  served,  then,  we  must 
orient  in  a  certain  sense  the  activity  of  the  organs  of 
information. 


These  two  problems  are  naturally  inte 
ensem.ble  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  diff 
command.  The  difficulty  is  the  greater  as 
usually  concealed.   It  escapes  ill-informe 
writers  who,  in  their  criticisms,  more  or 
set  out  before  us  the  knowledge  they  have 
and  the  intentions  of  the  two  parties,  (1) 
beginners,  for  other  reasons,  and  they  fre 
themselves  with  passively  registering  the 
receive,  without  .even  asking  themselves  if 
any  use  of  it.  -,■■ 


rwoven  and  their 
icult  task  of  the 

it  is  most 
d  miD.itary 
less  naiervely 
of  the  situation 
It  also  escapes 
quently  content 
information  they 

they  can  make 


TTaturally,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  give  rules  for  this 
■sort  of  work  which  is,  in  a  way,  analogous  to  the  diagnosis 
in  medecine.  Certain  individuals  are  quite  gifted  in  this 
way;  others  slightly  or  not  at  all. 

We  recall  the  celebrated  example  at  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  of ■ 1809.  When  Napoleon  arrives  at  Donauwoerth  on 
April  17th,  the  information  given  him  is  quite  confused  and 
contradictory. 

"What  does  the  Emperor  do  then?" 

Instead  of  wasting  his  time  in  listening  to  gossip,  he 
goes  to  his  headquarters,  shuts  himself  in  a  room,  has  the 
reports  of  the  Marshals  brought  to  him.  and  for  several  hours 
studies  and  compares  them  most  attentively. 


(1)  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  it  j.s  quite  impossible  to 

completely  set  aside  a  thing  that  we  knov/,  and  this  is  a 

fault  that  is  inherent  in  all  speculations  on  an  accom- 
plished act, 
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Result: 


The  arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Dona-uwoerth  transformed, 
as  with  a<iiiagic  v;andj  the  nearly  desperate  situation  of  . 
these  two  Corps  (Davout's  and  Lefebvre  "^s )  into  a  defensive 
disposition,  thanks  to  which  the  mass  of  maneuver  (Qudinot 
and  Massena),  activated  by  the  great  leader,  effects  the 
maneuver  of  Landshut . ^ . . . "  (1)  ■ 

Thus  ifapoleon  had  been,  able  to  see  the  light  in  what 
was,  for  Berthier,  an  indecipherable  enigma*  We  may 
imagine  what  self-confidence,  what  superiority  such  a 
faculty  of  intuition  can  give  a  leader.  And  we  can  under- 
stand- what  Napoleon  meant  when  in  speaking  of  his  adversary 
a  few  days  later,  he  said:  "The" 'gam.e  .was  not  ^en;  one.  . 
player  saw  the  others  cards,"  ■.' 

Vfnether we  are  more  or  less  naturally -endowed,  it  .is 
certain  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  training  is  useful.  Each 
one  of  us  should  drill  himself  personally  and  seek  to 
develop  a  method  of  working.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
if „  i't  were  possible  to  give  rules  for  the  interpretation 
and  the  Synthesis  of  information,  these  rulps  would  be 
valuable  only  through  the  manner  in  which  they  vrould  be 
applied  and,  in  the  end,  everything  v/ould  stj.ll  depend  on 
individual  aptitudes,  innate  or  acquiredo 

INFOPaMATION  NECESSARY  AND  THE  .MEANS  DP"-3ECURINC- 

INFORMATIOF. 

.  •  ■  The  greater  nuniber  of  decisions'  that;  we,,  .have  considered 
up  to  the  present  may  be  made  -when  we  know  the.  zone  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  the  strength  of  the  elements  with  which  we 
are.  in  contact  and  their  general  attitude, „.■>• 

In  what  measure  can  this  Inf orm-atioh  be-  fur.nished  by 
the  means  at  our  disposal? 

.  .  The  organs  of  information  are  many.  Their-  complete 
nomenclature  is  given  in  the  course  in-staff  ;V\/ork.  To 
limit  oiir selves  here  to 'those  -tha't'can  be  used  in  the 
Division  and  Corps,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  air  service,  the  cavalry  and  combat  considered 
as  a  means  of  information.       ■.  ■       .  :   -• 

The  air  service  enables  us  to  explore  in  rear  of  t'he 
enemy's  front.   It  may  discover  its  important  m.ovements, 
its  works,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  note  v/hether  or 
not  an  area  is  occupied.  But  its  power  of  watching  is 
incomplete  and  intermittent.   Consequently,  it  does 
not  inform  us  completely  on  any  of  the  points  we  have  just 
considered.   The  information  it  furnishes  must  be  complete^ 
by  others. 

The  cavalry  is  above  all  adapted  to  determining  with 
certainty  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  enemy  in  a  deter- 
minate zone  and  the  apparent  contour  of  this  enemy<.   Gen- 
erally, it  will  be  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  behind  this 

(1)  General  Bonnals   The~Maneuver  of  Landshut. 
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apparent  contour.   It  can  maintain  contact,  and  consequently 
watch  the  attitude  of  the  adversary.   In  addition,  large 
units  of  cavalry  can  pierce  the  enemy  curtains  and  obtain 
contact  of  a  certain  value •  So  the  information  brought  in 
by  the  cavalry  added  to  that  furnished  by  the  air  service 
already  forms  a  relatively  complete  whole. 

Combat,  offensive  or  defensive,  accoi'ding  to  whether 
the  adversary  to  be  reconnoitered  is  in  position  or  in 
movement,  enables  us-  to  determine  the  value  of  the  contact 
in  a  measure  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  unit 
engaged.   In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  pointed  out  the 
different  perceptible  degrees  of  this  value  of  contact:  non- 
continuous  fronts,  continuous  infantry  barrages  and  non- 
continuous  artillery  barrages,  continuous  barrages  of 
infantry  and  artillery.  These,  of  course  are  only 
"marking  stakes".  The  real  aituation  will  often  be  an  inter- 
mediary one.   Such  as  they  are,  they  furnish  a  scale  of 
comparison  v^hich  enables  us,  in  a  way,  to  "place"  the  value 
of  a  .given  contact.  We  have  shom^n  elsewhere  the  combat 
procedures  suitable  to  each  one  of  these  situations.  If 
the  combat  thus  engaged  does  not  succeed,  or  succeeds  too 
easily,  it  is  because  there  has  been  an  error  made  concern- 
ing the  value  of  contact  or  else  modification  of  this  value 
during  the  course  of  the  action;  and  this  eheck,or  success, 
constitutes  real  inform.ation. 

This  shows  us  that  in  interpreting  information  given  by 
combat,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  it  by  itself. 
We  must  compare  the  real  evolution  of  combat  v/ith  what 
should  have  been  its  normal  evolution  if  the  situation  had 
heen  such  as  we  thought  it# 

Far  example,  we  have  indicated  the  use  of  rupturing 
actions  due  to  combined  efforts  of  artillery  and  infantry  and 
enlarging  actions  due  to  infantry  alone  as  an  attack  procedure 
to  be  used  against  a  covering  position.   It  is  very  evident  t'. 
if  these  enlarging  actions  do  not  succeed,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  support  them  by  a  large  quantity  of  artillery,  the  fact 
is  that  we  have  in  front  of  us  something  stronger  than  a 
covering  disposition  and  that  v/e  have  arrived  in  front  of 
a  position  of  resistance. 

Another  example:  started  into  the  attack  of  what  we 
thought  vms  a  position  of  resistance,  we  note  that  the 
enlarging  actions  are  made  automiatically,  so  to  speak,  and 
without  requiring  the  putting  down  of  prepared  fires,  we 
conclude  from  this  that  a  new  fact  has  developed  or  else 
that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  value  of  the  enemy  resistance. 

tDherefore,  it  is  by  a  comparison  of  what  the  normal 
development  of  combat  should  have  been  with  its  real  develop- 
ment that  we  can  interpret  the  information  given  by  combat. 
Naturally,  the  interpretation  will  be  the  mor^  exact  as  the 
basis  of  comparison  shall  have  been  the  m-oro  carefully 
calculated.   Consequently  the  commander  will  find  it 
advantageous,  when  he  plans  an  operation,  to  try  to  figure 
out  its  development  in  sufficient  detail  so  that  he  can, 
at  every  moment,  compare  reality  'with  his  expectations. 
If  vie   keep  this  general  view  (vue  d' ensemble)  under  our 
eyes,  each  fact,  each  incident  even,  takes  on  special  signi- 
ficance and  all  of  them  fit  into  a  coherent  whole. 
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SyiTlieSIS  OF  INB^ORMATION  —  HYPOTHESIS  AND  PRECONCEIVED  IDEA.. 

■'  ^  '   ■■  ■■',■'>'■ 

Proceeding" as  w&  have  just  said,  we  can  form  a  useful 
idea  of  the  actual  resistance  or  action  of  the , enemy •  But 
this  is  not  enough.   We  must  not  only  know  what  is,  but  we  . 
must  foresee  "what  will  be,  . 

The  decisions  of  the  command  are  all  decisions  that 
take  effect  later  on.   The  situation  it  is  important  to 
consider  is  not  so  much  the  present  situation  as  it  is 
that  of  the  situation  which  will  exist  when  the  decision 
v/ill  be  executsd.   If  we  want  to  hit  at  the  right  point, 
we  must  endeavor  to  foresee  what  the  enemy  will  do,  and, 
in  order  to  do  that,  first  endeavor  to  understand  what  he 
is  doing.  :   ■'  ' 

The  only  known  process  for  attaining' this  result  is 
to  make  a  hypotliesis  concerning  the- enemy*   It  is  unden- 
iable that  this  is  a  difficult  thing  and  is  not  void  of. 
danger.   If  we  do  not  watch  ourselves,  the  hypothesis  is 
easily  transformed  into  a  "preconceived  idea" ,• (1) 

There.is.no  telling  the  damage  done  by  the  precon- 
ceived idea.   It  is  certain  that  it  can  completely  turn 
the  mind  into  Vifrong  channels,.  When  under  the  domination 
of  a  fixed  idea  we  can  see  only  the  facts  favorable  to  ' 
our  hypothesis;  we.  neglect  the  others.,  and  naturally 
prepare  the  deepest  pitfalls  for  ourselves. 

So,  the  hypothesis  is  a  weapon  that  cuts  both  ways. 
In  av/k¥/ard  hands  it  may  be  more  dangerous  than  useful.  \ 
But,  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  use  it  for  there  are  no 
other  procedures  for  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  hypothesis  m.ethod  is  not,  moreover,  peculiar  to  the 
subject  we  are  studying.   It  is  common  to  all  the  experi- 
mental sciences;  it  has  the  same  dangers  in  each;  yet, 
it  is  recognized  that  it  is  the  principal  Instrument  of 
progress  in  these  sciences. 

Therefore  we  must  use  it,  of  necessity,  despite  all  its 
disadvantages*   The  rules  to  be  followed  are  given  in  all 
scientific  treatises.   It  is  preferable  to  -look  for  them 
there.  L.  t  >•  6   c^l':.  .o   .:,.i.:v'  :i.,.,:'e  -j.ily   '\.\t   tie  Irr-;- 

Let  us  call  to  mind  here  only  that  the  hypothesis  is  val- 
uable only  as  an  explanation  of  facts  *   It  is  essentially  a 
mental  construction^  that  is  to  say,  a  thing  that  is  ,   ' 
arbitrary  and  incomplete*  It  maust  be  retained  only  if  it 
explains  all  the  facts  known:  otherwise  it  must  be  changed. 
Its  principal  use  is  in  classifying  facts  and  in  calling 
attention  to  those  that  do  not  fit  in  with  the  initial  '.■.- 
hypothesis. 

'(l)"Tm  ordinary  miTTtgVry  TanguageT'the  expression  "preconceived 
idea"  has  a  double  meaning.  We  say:   Have  a' preconceived 
idea  concerning;  the  onmj^   and  ma.vieiiver  accordihg  to 'a  . 
preconceived  plnn.  These/  of  course,,  are  tw-o  quite  differ- 
ent things.   Here  we  are  concerned  only  vrlth  the  first. 
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lift  .order  to  build  up  a  hypothesis,  it  would  seem 
that  the  best  preparation  is  to  attempt  to  "make  up  a 
history"  of  what  the  enemy  has  done  so  as  to  reconstitute, 
as  exactly  as  possible,  the  beginnings  of  his  maneuver. 
6.n  operation,  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see  in  Part  Tlires,  is  nob 
a  series  of  successive  acts,  each  isolated  from  th.e   othep-s; 
it  is  something  that  holds  together;  and  an  exact  kiaowledjg-^^ 
Of  its  beginnings  will  often  furnish  a  valuable  i.ndlc£Ltion 
as  to  its  ulterior  detrelopment.  This  consideration  aaay 
give  special  importance  to  information  that  is  late  In 
coming  in,  for,  put  in  its  place  in  the  chain  of  knowii  fctcts, 
it  aids  us  to  better  understand  them  and  may  even  show  thien 
wp   to  us  in  a  new  light* 


cbmbinfed 


with 
have 


This  "history", 
of  the  moment,  evaluated 

tutes  the  point  of  departure  of  the  hypcJthesi 
is  a  matter  of  judgment  and.  imagination*  ■ 


the  actions  and.  re«.Ctlonv- 
t^reviously  stated,  const :l 

rest 


s« 


The 


DIRECTIVES  FOR  TitE  SEEKING  OF  INFORMATION* 

•  To  sum  up: 

'■•"   formulate  an  idea  of  the  evolution  of  oUr  oVm 
operation  and  compare  the  real  development  of  things  with 
the  expected  development; 

—  ^Reconstitute  as  exactly  as  we  can  the  beginnings 
of  th;e  gfftemy's  maneuver,  and,  prolonging  the  movement 
conufienc^d,  try  to  infer  from  it  its  future  evolution; 
such  is  the  double  preparatory  work  that  appears  to  us  to  be 
Indispensable  to  enable  the  command  to  draw  up  its  directiv'.. 
for  seeking  inform.ation» 


The  information  called  for 
fulfill  two  conditions. 


by 


these  directives  must 


«-  It  must  verify  the  hypotheses  that  the  commander 
in. debating  in  his  mindj 

-<-  it  must  bear  upon  things  which  are  easily 
perceptible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  is  gained  by  asking  for 
inform.ation  which,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  to  everyone, 
is  impossible  to  obtain.   In  every  important  act  of 
the  enemy  there  will  be  manifestations  that  are  relatively 
easy  to  note.  We  shall  try  to  discover  them  and  it  is  the 
manifestations  which  will  be  the  subject  of  specific 
questions  addressed  to  the  organs  of  information. 


Theoretically,  this  is  simple  enough; 
meet  a  serious  difficulty. 


m  practice  we 


In  order  for  the  organs  of  information  to  do  work  of 
real  value,  they  must  be  oriented  on  the  needs  of  the  comi 
and  must  knov/  v/hat  the  important  information  is  —  that  Vi-l.. 
must  be  most  quickly  secured  and  at  any  cost.   In  combat, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  output  of  the  very  best  informatj 
service  is  limited;  and  if  efforts  are  frittered  away^  thf 
commands  risks  being  neither  sufficiently  oriented  nor 
oriented  in  time. 
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Picking  cut  the  information  necessary  is  an  essential 
condition  for  proper  functioning  of  the  seri/ice.  This 
condition  is  not  easy  to  satisfy  for  there  are  two  viev/s 
of  the  matter. 

One,  that  of  the  command,  says:  "I  cannot  foresee 
in  advance  all  the  manifestations  of  the  enemy.'  On  the 
other  hand,  the  information  may  never  be  gathered  in  a 
simple  form.  It  is  through  an  ensemble  of  facts,  of 
frequently  slight  indications,  that  I  shall  succeed  in 
forming  a  clear  idea  of  the  situation.   These  facts 
m.utually  complete  one  another*  Each  one  of  them  does  its 
bit  in  clearing  up  the  situation.  Consequently,  the  sub- 
ordinate echelons  cannot  judge  of  the  importance  of 
information  that  they  secure.  They  must  send  everything  to 
the  higher  echelon." 

This  view  is  evidently  very  defendable.  But  the  view 
of  the  executant  is  no  less  so.   "My  means  of  investigating 
and  transmitting  are  limited.  I  cannot  observe  everywhere 
nor  gather  information  all  the  time;  therefore  I  am 
obliged  to  make  a  choice.  You,  not  I,  have  the  elements 
necessary  for  making  this  choice.  Tell  me  exactly  what  you 
want  to  know  and  I  shall  answer  you;  but  it  is  on  this 
condition  only  that  you  will  be  well  served." 

In  this  extreme  form,  these  two  views  are  irreconcil- 
able and  it  is  the  command  that  finally  suffers  from  it. 
We  must  bridge  the  chasm. 

We  Shall  succeed  in  accomplishing  this  if  we  will  clean- 
ly note  that  information  may  be  separated  into  two  categoric  ■' 

--6ne  corresponds  to  decisions  which  are  already  made 
and  which  only  av;ait  a  determinate  piece  of  information 
before  being  put  into  effect. 

--the  other  corresponds  only  to  potential  decisions 
and  tend  chiefly  to  enlighten  the  command  on  the  ganeral 
dispositions  and  the  intentions  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  the  first,  of  course,  that  should  be  given  firut 
priority. 

If  the  command  has  made  a  plan,  it  can  determine  in 
advance  the  situations  which,  in  the  development  of  combat, 
will  govern  the  successive  decisions  that  it  will  have  to 
make.   It  is  these  situations  that  must  be  made  known  to 
the  executants.  They  will  then  have  a  means  of  judging  tl.i'^ 
points  on  which  their  observations  must  bear  and  of  estim- 
ating the  degree  of  priority  of  the  information  they  have 
gathered. 

Take,  for  example,  a  defensive  situation.  Our  plan 
should  have  arranged  for: 

—  preventive  actions  of  artillery  and  air  service 
on  the  attack  preparations  of  the  enemy; 
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x/:, ?•.■  ;-*_r-  .during  the  preparation  cf  the  attack,  counter- 
tCf ?c^i;l5eT,y  action  directed  more  particularly  at  the  enemy 
ai;,b^;4t:eries  firing  on  the  position  of  resistance; 

-£y:^o''i;-  ••■-■. 
^     — -  counteroffensive  preparation  firesj 

—  movements  of  available  troops  and  of  reserves 
depending  on  whether  or  not  v/e  are  in  face  of  an  important 
attack;' 

—  combinations  of  fires  to  be  effected  on  certain 
points  for  the  pur pes  e  of' bringing  about  disassociation 
Of  the  attacking  elements; 

•/•■:—  the  developing  of  maximum  effect  of  the  fires 
wheri.;.  the  enemy  shall  approach  the  position  of  resistance; 

.••:■;■";  ' —  the  delivering  of  counterattacks  in  case  the  enemy*?' 
advance  is  stopped;- 


—  etc 


■The  general  situations  corresponding  to  these  acts, 
foreseen  in  the  plan  of  combat,  are  easy  to  note.  They 
are: 

--  The  enemy  makes  attack  preparations  on  such  a 
front; 

—  The  enemy  makes  a  preparation  with  artiile:^yr..pn 
such  a. front; 

—'The  enem.y  debouches  from  his  first  line; 

—  The  enem.y's  first  line  reaches,  or  is  about  to 
reach  such  a  point  (point  planned  for  the  concentration 
of  fires). 

All  this  information  v/hich  is  indispensable  to 
the  development  of  combat  will  be  given  first  priority 
and  must  be*,  transm^-tted  as  soon  as  knovvn. 

This  does  not  prevent  the  executant  from  gathering 
all  the  other  information  susceptible  of  interesting  the 
command  —  whatever  this  information  may  be*  But  as  for 
this  sort,  it  will  be  transm.itted  as  an  extra,  in  a  way, 
or  when  there  is  opportunity  to  do  so. 

It  would  seem  that  the  two  dlf  ferent  views  can  be 
reconciled  in  this  manner, 

THE  UNKNOWN.  —  SECURITY  AND  ACTION. 

Whatever  we  may  do,  however  active  m.ay  be  the  organs 
for  gathering  information,  however  skilful  may  be  the 
comm.ander,  v\e  will  never  succeed  in  solving  all  the 
unknowns  relative  to  the  enemy. 

However,  we  must  act, 
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It  is  because  "in  the  development- of  operations  each  < 
decision  must  come  at  its  tim.e.   From  this  it  results  that,  J 
the  time  having  arrived,  the  commander  must  never  delay  his  •! 
de&ision  under  pretext  of  awaiting  complementary  informa- 
tion" (1).  ■                 •■  •  •  ,    .  ..  I 

Later  v\^e  shall  try  t6  go  ihore  fully,  into  the  relations      \ 
that  should  exist  between  the  plan  of  maneuver  and  the  plan 
0)f  information,  but,  up  to  the  present,  we  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  the  commander  finds  HUfficient  reasons  for 
acting  in  himself,  in  his  mission  and  in  the  elements  of 
the  situation.       •  '    _ 

At  pr'Ssent  we  simply  wish  to  ask  ourselves  what 
influence  on  his  decision  will  be  exercised,,  by  the  greater 
or  lesser  amount  of  the^  to  him,  unknowns  of  the  enemy 
situation.  For  it  is  evident  thfet  action  cannot  be  quite 
the  same  when  we  have  information,  and  when  we  have  none» 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  haVe  seen  that  there 
is  correlation  between  information  and -secT^rity.  Prom  this 
the  following  results:  t6   compensate  for  the  lack  of 
sufficient  information  -we  must  dev'e-lop  our  means  for 
security,  i.e., 

— .  Ihcrease  the  strength  of  the  protecting  organs; 

—  Break  up  the  bperation  into  successive  goals,  which 
goals  will  be  nearer  together  &s  the  situa-tion  is  more  obscure. 

These  two  measuties,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tend  tov/ard 
the  same  thing,  i^ek). toward  avoiding  the  producing  of 
important  changes  ih  the  situation  during  the  execution  of 
the  decision.  The  fit's t  opposes  itself  to  possible  or 
probable  ^"ct.lons  -of  the  enemy  during  the  operation;  the 
second,  by  limiting  tlie  "fahge"  of  the  decision,  also 
limits  the  possibility  of  intervention  by  the  enemy  in  the 
course  of  the  execution. 

But,  as  We  stated  in  studying  security,  the  use  of 
these  procedures  always  has  the  result  of  slowing  up  the 
action.  We  must  accept  them  as  makeshifts,  not  as  customary- 
things,  and  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  their  use. 

,■•'..         .  METHODS  OF  TRAINING.  - 

In  the  last  analysis,  theft,  the  plentifulness  and 
exactness  of  information  and,  in  parallel,  the  skilfulness 
of  the  commander  in  making  use  of  it,  have  a  direct  influence 
on  the  vigor  and  the  rapidity  of  the  action. 

The  gathering  of  inform.ation  is  the  work  of  a  collect- 
ivity and  progress,  to  be  made  in  this  function  is  largely  a 
matter  of  organization.   Prom  this  point  of  view,  therefore, 
it  is  very  important  not  to  lose  the  advantages  of  the 
experience  gained  during  the  war  and  to  preserve  the 
traditions  which  were  responsible  for  the  strength  and  suc- 
cess of  our  second  section  of  the  General  Staff^ 


(1)  1913  Regulations  on  the  Conduct  of  Large  Units,  Art, 17 • 
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But  the  interpreting  of  information  is,  of  necessity, 
individual  work.   Of  course,  the  C0j.-nmander   can  be  assisted 
in  this  interpreting;  but  if  he  accepts  this  corapletely,  it 
will  not  have  the  same  value  as  if  he  had  interpreted,  or 
checked,  the  information  himself. 

Opportunities  for  training  ourselves  in  this  work  of 
interpreting  are  not  plentiful  in  time  of  peace.  Nevertheless, 
we  can  recommend  as  a  means  of  practice: 

—  the  studying  of  military  history,  in.   connection  with 
making  an  effort  to  completing  the  obscure  or  incompletely 
known  facts,  also,  by  comparing  the  information  possessed  by 
one  party  at  a  given  mom.ent  with  the  real  situation  of  the 
other  party 5 

--  the  use  of  double-action  map  maneuvers  in  v/hich  all 
the  executants  can  follow  the  general  situation  and  attempt 
to  solve,  by  themselves,  the  problems  of  interpretation  that 
are  presented  to  the  conmiander  of  the  side. 

Finally,  evei-y  time  that  we  solve  a  tactical  problem,  it  is 
also  advisable  to  endeavor  to  note  which  of  our  dispositions  may 
be  perceptible  to  the  enemy.  This  problem  is,  very  evidently, 
the  converse  of  the  one  that  occupies  the  commander;  but  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  habit  of  examining  into  the  relations 
existing  betv;een  what  is,  and  what  appears  to  be,  might  furnish 
priceless  hints  at  a  tim.e  of  need.(l) 


(1)  This  is  the  method  used  in  medical  science  in  studying 
the  symptons  of  a  disease.   See:  La  MSthode  dans  les 
Sciences,  Pc  Delbet,  Medicine « 
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PART  THHEE 


MANEUVER 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 


' In  Part  'II  of  this  course  we  have  studied  how  we  could 
effect ■ combinations  of  the  different  arms  for ' the  purpose 
of  solving  the  elementary  problems  of  marches,  halts  and 
combat.   In  doing  this,  v;e  have  been  obliged  to  break  up 
■the:' war  operation  into  a  certain  number,  of  acts  which  we 
have  examined  in  succession  'after  having  given  them  limits 
in  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  fashion.   It  vvas.  necessary,  in 
fact,  to  firmly  5eat  the 'technique  of  combat  be.fpre  attempt- 
ing to  commence  other  problems. 

•  But  the  exposition  would  be  incomplete  if  we  stopped 
at  that.-  'WO'  must  new  make  a  fresh  step  'in  advance  and 
study  the  conduct  of  com.bat  from  a  higher  point  txf   view. 

In  this  case  we  are  going  to  see  a  certain  number  of 
new  difficulties  appear. 

To  be'gln  with,  reality  will  present  itself  not  in  the 
form  of  successive  problems,  but  in  the  "form"  of  a  continuous 
problem.   This  continuous  problem  will  be.,  solved  only  by 
successive  steps;-  but  it  is  the  commahde'r^  s  duty  to  fix 
these  successive  steps.   It  is  his  task  to  break  up  into 
successive  goals  the  more  or  less  distant,  mission  assigned 
him.  He  not  only  has  to  solve  problems;  he  also  has  to  put 
prcblem.s  to  himself. 

Moreover,  the  successive  decisions  the  chief  is  thus 
going  to  make. are  not  mutually  independent.  Each  of  them  is 
governed  by  the  preceding  one  and  must  prepare  the  way  for 
the  succeeding  one.   In  order  that  there  may  be  no  incoher- 
ence, they  must  all  flew  out  of  the  directing  idea.   This 
idea  --  or  this'  ensemble  of  ideas  --  constitutes  the  plan 
of  maneuver.. 

Finally^  the  multiple  incidents  of  combat  stir  up  a 
quantity  of  parasitic  problems  which  consi:antly  tend  to 
fritter  away  the  attention  of  the  comm.ander  in  a  certain. 
number  of  secondary''  directions. 

It  is  by  bo;^ding  firmly  to  a  few  simple  ideas,  partic- 
ularly at  the  beginning,  chat  we  can  succeed  in. preserving 
a  clear  view  of  the  ensemole  and  in  orienting  ourselves 
rapidly  in  the  maze  of  ideas  and  events. 
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In  approaching  these  questions,  we  do  not  make  the 
claim  of  finding  a  recipe  for  the  conduct  of  combat.  The 
difficulties  are  too  great  for-any  of  the  results  that  we 
may  hope  to  attain  through  method.  We  cannot  be  great  com- 
manders without  the  pov/er  of  intuition  --  intuition  that 
analysis  may  succeed  in  discerning,  but  which  analysis  does 
not  give  to  us.  At  any  rate,  we  can  hope  to  make  use  of  the 
gifts  we  do  possess  only  by  demanding  from  work  and  from 
method  all  that  they  can  give  us. 

Let  us  attack  the  problem,-  then,  not  in  the  vain  hope 
of  solving  it  completely,  but  with  the  more  modest  object 
of  trying  to  make  a  useful  approximation  to  the  solution. 

"Maneuver"  states  the  Instruction  on  the  Tactical  Em- 
ployment of  Large  Units,"  has  for  object  the  combining  of 
the  use  of  forces  with  a  view  to  accomplishing  the  mission 
assigned  by  the  command." 

"Before  every  operation,  the  commander  of  a  Large  Unit 
establishes  his  maneuver. ....." 

"He  gives  the  precise  details  of  his  conception  and 
translates  it  into  a  plan  of  maneuver." 

"This  plan  indicates  the  general  object  of  the  operation 
and  marks  out  the- broad,  lines  of  the  maneuver " 

.  "Once  the  operations  are  commenced. . ....  the  role  of 

the  command  is  to  maintain  the  broad  lines  of  his  plan  of 
maneuver  and  to  adapt  its _ conditions  to  the  events;  thus,  by 
successive  retouchings,  tlfie  command  insures  that  the  evolution 
of  the  maneuver  will  be  toward  the  desired  goal  that  it  has 
set  itself j. 

These  few  lines  constitute  the  theme  which  we  have  to 
develop,  .   '    . 

In  it,  we  may  note  two  master  ideas i  ■ 

1st  —  The  maneuver  has  as  object  the  combining  of  the 
employment  of  the  forces; 

2d  --  The  commander  must  preserve  the  broad  lines  of 
his  plan,  but  adapt  its  conditions  to  events. 

To  combine  the  employment  of  forces  is  not  s imply, com- 
liining  the  employment  of -the  different  arms  with  a  view  to 
a  limited  object;  it  is  also  combining  the  operations  of 
units  of  all  arm.s  in  an  action  of  the  whole. 

1/Ve  have  already  shown,  as  they  have  been  needed,  a 
certain  number  of  these  combinations;  but  It  is  advisable 
to  make  a  separate  statement  of  them y  since  they  die  what 
constitute  the  elements  of  the  plan  of  maneuver ^ 

After"  we  have  brought  out  these  elementary  coribi  hat  ions, 
we  shall  have  to-  ask  ourselves  how  the  ccmmander  can  use 
them  to  build  up  his  plan.  ' 
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In  order  to  do  that,  v/e  must  have  a  vievj  of  the  ensemble 
of  combat. 

Therefore  \";e  shall  have  to  ask  ourselves  how  the  de- 
cisive ele:ment  of  the  combat  is  produced  and  how  the  com- 
mander can  influence  this  decisive  element.   In  this  ?7ay  v;e 
shall  be  led  to  exam.ine  into  the  principal  known  types  of 
maneuver  --  wing  maneuvers  and  central  maneuvers  --  to  note 
their  requirements  for  success  and  to  see  what  the  combina- 
tions of  forces  ari  which  are  suitable  to  each. 

After,  that  has  been  done,  the  plan  of  maneuver  will 
appear  -to  us  as  a  choice  among  several  different  maneuver 
procedures  and  the  only  thing  remaining  to  do  will  be  to  ask 
ourselves  upon  what  we  should- base  ourselves  in  making  this 
choice.  • ■ 


To  guide  ourselves  li 
as  far -as  is  possible,  to 


this  study  we  shall  have  recourse, 
examples  drawn  from  the  late  war. 


but,  whenever  necessary,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
the  teachings  of  preceding  wars,  " 

The  'new  conditions  surrounding  war  have  greatly  modified 
technique,  of  course,,  and  it  vjould  be  foolish  to  try  to  drav; 
lessons  from  the  pasi:  without  transposing  them  into  and 
adapting  them  to  present-day  necessities.   But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  believe  that  we  can  find  nothing  useful  in 
the  lessons  of  past  wars. 


In  every  maneuver  there  are  two  things:   an  idea,  and  its 
realization.   Nov.',  while  the  realization  is'alv/ays  dependent 
on  the  conditions  cf  the  raom.ent,  it  often  occurs  that  the 
fundamental  idea  varies  but  little  throughout  the  centuries. 

The  pre-war  German  regulations  stated  that  the  conditions 
surrounding;  future  wars  v*rould  be  such  as  to  render  useless 


the  rules  set  dcv/n  by  the  great  captains.   And 


at  rearly 


the  same  time,  one  of  the  best  German  military  v;rlters  was 
making  a  study  of '  the  battle  of  Cannes  ( Ganna(^--Tr. )  the  basis 
of  a  strategic  doctrine. 


No. 


Now,  what  do  v/e  find  in  this  battle  cf  Cannes?   (Sketch 
58). 


Without  entering  into  further  detail,  we  can  distinguish 
three  phases-  in  it. 

1st  Phase  —  Hannibal »s  army,  ranged  for  battle,  presents 
a  convex  front  toward  the  Romans. 

2d  Phase  --  Cor^bat  beang  engaged,  Hannibal's  center  falls 
back  slowly  while  t'le  wings  hold  fast  so  as  to  present,  at 
the  end  of  the  moverrent.  a  concave  front  to  the  enemv. 


r 


3d  Phase  —  The  Carthaginian  army  moves^  forward  and  the 
vice  closes  on  the  Reman  army. 

Is  there  not  a  striking  sim.ilarity  between  this  maneuver 
and  the  one  that  preceded  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne?   Does 
it  not  seem  to  have  been  the  same  fundam.ental  idea  that  was 
brought  into  being? 
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The  study  of  even  more  ancient  -".vars,  then,  may  be  full  of 
suggestions  provided  v/e- do-not  ask  of  them  more  than  they 
caa  give , 

Still  anO'ther  reason  forces  us  to  turn  to  the  wars  of  the 
past.  We  note  it  in  the  preface  of  the  Instruction  on  the 
Employment  of  Large  Units, 

Vi/e  find  it  under  the  heading:   Physiognomy  of  Operations; 

"The  enormous  masses  put  into  the  field  as  a  result  of  ob* 
ligatory  service  and  the  forming  of  coalitions  were  able,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  war,  to  establish  continuous  fronts  of 
an  extent  such  that  the  wings  extended  to  and  were  supported 
against  impassable  obstacles.  As  the  power  Of  fire  can  only 
increase,  and.  parallel  with  it,  the  \^alue  of  defensive  organi- 
zations, it  is  to  be  preswned  that  similar  situations  will  be 
reproduced  in  the  future," 

"But  the  present  military  condition  of  Europe  enables  us 
to  foresee  that,  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign,  the  forces 
In  sight  will  consist  simply  of  armies  of  limited  strength  in- 
tended to  protect  the  levee  en  masse  or  to  hanper  that  of  the 
enemy.  These  armies  will  be  called  upon  to  maneuver  in  using 
the  open  spaces.   A  similar  situation  may  also  occur  when  at- 
trition of  forces  shall  have  enabled  us  to  break  a  continuous 
front  and  to  create  intervals.  At  the  close  of  the  late  war, 
this  possibility  looked  promising  in  Belgium  and  occurred 
in  Macedonia," 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  must  point  out  -- 
for  the  conduct  of  large  units  —  methods  and  procedures  not 
only  for  the  case  of  continuous  fronts  but  also  for  maneuver 
in  open  spaces," 

So,  we  may  expect  that  the  next  war  will  commence  with 
operations  in  which  the  two  adversaries  will  be  able  to  use 
open  spaces.  Now,  this  situation  did  not  occur  in  the  second 
part  of  the  late  vmr.  Prom  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  there 
is  a  gap  in  ou^r  immediate  experience,  and  it  is  by  going  back 
to  the  experiences  of  the  past  that  we  can  fill  this  gap. 

Finally,  it  is  often  dangerous  to  prepare  exclusively  for 
what  we  think  the  form  of  the  next  war  will  be. 

We  may,  in  fact,  deceive  ourselves  in  our  calculations 
concerning  the  next  war  —  history  has  shown  this  many  times. 
The  slow  wars  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  were  succeeded 
by  the  crushing  campaigns  of  NAPOLEON i  The  rapid  maneuvers 
of  Sadowa  and  Saint-Privat  were  followed  by  the  sldWness  of 
stabilized  warfare, 

No  one  can  claim  that  the,  cycle  is  closed  from  now  on, 
No  one  can  affirm  that  no  reaction  v;ill  occur. 

It  is  advis&)le,  therefore,  to  start  off  v/ith  a  rather 
broad  theory,  free,  at  any  moment  to  use  only  so  much  of  it 
as  corresponds  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  ELEMENTARY  COMBINATIONS 


To  make  a  plan  of  maneuver,  as  v/e  have  said,  is  to  com- 
bine the  use  of  the  forces  at  our  disposal  v/ith  a  viev/  to 
accomplishing  the  mission  assigned  by  the  Command. 

It  is  evident  that  the  combinations  we  can  make  are  very 
numerous.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  it  possible  to  bring  them 
dovm  into  three  groups: 

--  combinations  of  the  directions  in  which  the  different 
elements  of  the  large  units  will  act; 

—  distribution  of  the  forces  on  the  front  of  action; 

—  measuring  out  of  effort  during  the  course  of  combat, 
or,  if  this  form  of  expression  be  preferred,  proportion  to  be 
established,  in  the  different  periods  of  combat,  between  the 
troops  engaged  and  the  troops  in  reserve. 

The  plan  of  maneuver  will  be  the  synthesis  of  these  three 
elementary  combinations. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  try  to  present  a  first  idea  of 
these  combinations  and  of  the  conditions  governing  their  use. 
In  doing  this  we  shall  in  succession  examine  into  each  of 
them,  in  the  three  situations  we  considered  in  Part  Tv;o  of 
this  course,  i.e., 

—  offensive  against  an  enemy  in  position; 

—  defensive; 

•-  offensive  against  an  enemy  that  is  attacking. 

These  three  cases  are  theoretical,  of  course,  in  the 
sense  that  real  com.bat  may  involve  the  same  unit  in  them 
simultaneously  or  successively.   But  we  have  already  seen  thai: 
they  present  sufficiently  well-defined  characteristics  to  jus- 
tify their  being  consi-separately. 

I.  —  COMBINATIONS  OP  DIRECTIONS 

The  most  elementary  maneuver  procedure  (at  all  events  the 
first  one  that  was  used)  is  the  combination  of  two  directions 
of  attack.   Its  simplest  fonn  is  the  pinchers  attack  or  front 
attack  combined  with  flank  attack. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  this  procedure  could 
not  be  used  on  the  immense  fronts  of  the  present  day;  that, 
there,  all  possibility  of  com.binations  of  directions  had 
disappeared  and  that  we  would  be  reduced  to  parallel  actions. 
This  is  true  to  only  a  certain  degree. 
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OPPENSIVE  AGAINST  AN  EMMI   IN  POSITION  .  BATTIiE 
oy   MONTDIDIER  (  8  August  1918)  (Sketch  N0  59) 


On  August  8th,  1918,  the  French  First  Army  was  placed  foi 
the  time  being  under  the  orders  of  the  Marshal  Commanding  in 
Chief  the  British  Armies,   It  is  to  attack  with  its  left,  in 
liaison  with  the  British  army. 

The  General  Commanding  the  First  Army  proposes: 

In  a  first  phase,  to  enlarge  the  debouchment  along  the 
Luce  by  pushing  at  top  speed  toward' the  Mezieres--Bois  de 
Genonville  plateau;  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Avre  near  la 
Neuville-  Sire -Bernard;  to  thus  obtain  an  Arm.y  bridgehead  in- 
cluding Fresnoy-en-Ghaussee,  Plessier-Rozainvillers  and  the 
Bois  St-Hubert  (northwest  of  Contoire), 


In 


a  second  ohase^  to  conquer  the  Hangest-en~Santerre-- 

~,p;ain  a  foothold  south  of  the  Avre,  throu. 


Arvillers  plateau;  to 

Dav&nescourt  and  Bouis  si  court  j  then  to  com,plete  the  threat  of 
encircling  Montdidier  by  delivering  an  attack  .(35th  Corps)  in 
the  direction:   AssainvillerS— -Faverolle's, 

In  a  third  phase,  to  progress  .rapidly. to  the  east  of 
Montdidier.  . 

■  The  First  Army  has  only  a  very  small  allotment  of  tanks 
(2  battalions  of  light  taiks);  the  General  Commanding  the 

.Army  reserves  them  for  the  most  important  phase  of  his  man - 
euver  --  the  occupation  of  the  Hangest  plateau  (2d  phase). 

'The  attack,  -cherefore,  will  start  after  a  short  and  violent 
artillery  preparation. 

The  artilleries  of  the  two  northern  Corps  (31st  and  9th) 
will  be,  partly,  turned  over  to  the  southern  Corps  as  soon 
as  the  31st  and  9th  shall  have  debouched. 

On  August  8th,  the  British  attack,  supported  by  numerous 
tanks,  debouches  at  4:20  AM,  without  artillery  preparation. 

'  At  the-  sam.e  hour  (4:20  AM)  the  31st  and  9th  Corps  com** 
mence  their  artillery  preparation. 

At  5:05  AM,  the  Slat  Corps  advances,  its  axis  being  in 

a  southeasterly  direction.  The  42d  ■B.n<^   37th  Divisions  lead, 

the  153d  and  the  taiiks  are  in  second  line,  the  126th  in  third 
line. 

As  soon  as  the  37th  Division  has  captured  the  Bois  de 
Moreuil,  the  66th  Division  penetrates  into  Moreuil  and  Merisel 
and  mops  them  up. 

At  9:05  AM,  at  the  moment  the  ,31st  Corps  arrives  abreast 
of  the  Bois  de  Genonville p  the  9th  Corps  commences  to  debouch 
from  the  Avre,  and  attacks  tov:ard  the  east|.  15th  Colonial 
Division  at  the  left,  3d  Division  at  the  right. 
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The  front  reached,  by  the  Army  on  Angus 
out  by  the  easteiri  edges  of  Fresnoy-en-Chau 
Rozainvillers  and  ty  the  west  edge  of  Bois 


t  8th  is  marked 
ssee  and  Plessier- 
St -Hubert . 


The  entrance  -into  action  of  the  35th  C< 
the  capture  of  Hangest-en-Santerre  and  was 
plated  for  August  3  0th.   But  at  about  11:00 
Hangest-en~Santerre  i-^  taken  by  a  combined 
and  153d  Divisions „ 


!orps  depended  on 
initially  contem- 

AM  on  the  9th, 
action  of  the  126th 
>o  the  General  CoriLmanding  the  First  Army 
gives  (at  noon)  the  35th  Corps  the  order  to  execute  the  at- 
tack (prepared  in  advance)  in  the  direction  of  Assainvillers . 


The  attack  of  the  35th  Corps  starts  at  4:00  FM.   The 
enemy  is  completely  surprised.  He  had.-,  however,  been  able  to 
see  the  pi^eparatory  movem-ents  of  the  mam  bodies  of  the  159th 
and  l-:!Sth  Divisions,  as  v^ell  as  those  of  the  46th  Division, 
He  is  hy-DnotisGdc,  no  doubt,  by  the  attacks  to  the  north  of 
Montdidier  and  is  not  expecting  an  extension  of  the  front  of 
attack  in  broad  daylight. 


At  the  close  of  the  9th,  the  31st  Corps  has  taken  Ar- 
villers  and  has  approached  close  to  Davenescourt „   Tne  9th 
Corps,  v;hich  has  taken  its  objectives,  passes  into  Army 
reserve o   The  left  of  the  10th  Corps  has  commenced  to  debouch 
in  the  area:   Contoire — Pierrepont,   The  35th  Corps  has  cap- 
tured Assainvillers  and  pushed  on  as  far  as  Faverolles. 


In  the  night  of  August  9th-10th  the  Germans  succeed  in 
evacuating  the  Montdidier  pocket  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  the  whole  First  Army  starts  pursuit  in  the  general 
direction  of  Roye. 

Exam-ined  from  the  special  point  of  view  of  combinations 
of  directions,  this  battle  of  B/Iontdidier  may  almost  be  c  oi- 
sidered  as  a  series  of  attacks  in-  squai'e: 

--  combined  attack  of  the  37th  and  66th  Divisions  on 
the  8th  at  about  7:00  AM; 

--  combined  attack  of  the  31st  and  9th  Corps  on  the  8th 
at  about  9:00  AM|  ' 

--  combined  attack  of  the  31st  and  35th  Corps  on  the  9th 
at  about  4:00  PM, 


Combinations  of  directions  are  not  reserved  for  the 
Army  Commander  alone.   We  frequently  find  them,  at  lower 
echelons.   There  ^■'•p  .^e-eral  examples  of  them  in  this  very 
same  battle  of  Montdidier,  in  particular  in  the  66th  Divisici: 
and  in  the  9th  and  lOth  Corps.   One  of  the  most  characteristic 
is  that  of  the  152d  Di^-'ision. 


The  152d  D 
the  region  of  P 
presented  the  g 
Division  at  the 
ment  of  Brachv-s 
orient  itself  t 
Division,  then., 
(in  the  region 
direct  passage 
complete  discus 
940.4  GSS  Libra 


i vis ion  had  t 
ierrepont  and 
r3atc::st  diffi 
nor-th  hud  succeeded 


o  m^ake  the  passage  of  the  Avre  in 
the  problem  of  the  direct  attack 
cultieso   r>o,  as  soon  as  the  3d 


n.-i:  the  debouch- 


o;v3rd  the  nor 
turning  back 
of  Cent 0.1  re) 
(of  r.he  Avre- 
sion  of  The  B 
ry — a  transla 


"■t.^ 


m  con  que' 
5n.'.i  in  oody  of  the  15<;d  Division 
the  pass  the  Avre  behind  the  3d 

towHrd  the  south,  take  in  flank 
the  troops  that  were  orjposing  the 
-Tr.)  (Sketch  No.  73).'  (For^a 
attle  of  Montdidier,  see  file 
tion — Tr.) 
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The  presence  of  a  fortified  front  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  combinations  of  direction.  We  are  able  to 
note  their  use  in  the  attack  of  the  intermediate  objective 
in  the  battle  of  la  Malmaison  and  in  the  operations  of  the 
6th  Corps  on  April  16th,  1917,   (Part  Two, . Chapter  IX). 


CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  THE  USE  OP  COMBINATIONS 

OP  DIRECTIONS 

Two  conditions  appear  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
effect  combinations  of  directions^  the  enemy  front  must 
have  sinuosities  and  the  terrain  must  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  compai^tments. 

The  enemy  front  must  have  sinuosities.   Such  was  the 
case  in  the  examples  we  have  just  seen.   If  the  enemy's  front 
were  straip;ht,  we  should  first  have  to  make  a  breach  in  it. 
Only  after  so  doing  could  we  hope  to  attempt  combinations 
of.  directions. 

The  terrain  must  present  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
partments so  that  our  converging  actions  do  not  develop  on 
a  terrain  all  of  which  is  subject  to  the  same  system  of 
fires,  for,  if  this  were  so,  one  of  the  movements  would  be 
taken  under  oblique  fire.   To  be  sure,  we  can  succeed  in  im- 
proving the  compartm.ent  effect  of  a  given  terrain  by  a  system 
of  appropriate  artillery  fires;  but  we  can  never  succeed  in 
creating  in  entirety  this  compartment  -  effect. 

We  have  stated  that  when  the  enemy  presents  a  rectilinear 
front;  combinations  of  directions  should  be  set  aside  at  the 
beginning,  but  that  they  might  be  taken  up  later  on.   ■ 

They  often  appear,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  direct' 
actions  of  the  troops  in  first  line,  combined  with  encircling 
movements  effected  by  the  troops  in  rear.  This  manetlver  was 
effected  at  Montdidier  by  the.  66th  Division  and  the  9th  Corps, 
The  plan  of  engagement  of  Mangin's  Army  in  the  region  of 
Villers-Cotterets  was  conceived  according  to  the  same  order 
of  ideas.   If  we  glance  over  the  sketch  annexed  to  this  plan 
of  engagement  (Sketch  No  60)  we  ishall  see  that  the  first  line 
divisions  are  intended  to  drive  straight  ahead  into  the  open 
spaces,  while  the  second  line  divisions  are  to  make  wide  en- 
veloping maneuvers  and  to  mop  up  around  the  islands  of  woods 
or  the  particularly  difficult  terrains  that,  at  the  beginning, 
might  have  broken  the  dash  of  the  attack. 

This  is  a  valuable  procedure,  because  these  enveloping 
maneuvers  may  not  only  be  considered  in  the  cases  of  woods 
or  places  (villages,  etc--Tr.)  but  also  for  any  zone  of  terra.ii 
which,  though  it  might  be  easy  to  traverse,  would  be  of  too 
unfavorable  a  nature  to  readily  lend  itself  to  combined  actio:- >< 
of  infantry  and  artillery.   If  we  consider  from  this  point  of 
view  vi;hat  we  have  termed  the  plan  of  conquest  of  the  terrain, 
(Part  Two,  Chapter  III)  we  shall  readily  note  that  the  suc- 
cessive objectives  at  which  we  arrive  through  this  procedure 
are  so  traced  as  to  effect  resl  combinations  of  directions. 
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We,  of  course,  are  limited  in  the  using  of  these  com- 
binations by  the  necessity  of  not  too  frequently  changing  the 
zones  of  action  oft^the  artillery.   This  is  a  problem  that 
presents  some  difficulty  but  which  is  not  unsolvable,  V/e 
shall  examine  it  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  V,  \^en  study- 
ing the  welding  together  of  the  vving  attack  and  the  direct 
attack, 

DEFENSIVE 


In  Part  Two,  Chapter  VI,  we  have 
visable  for  a  pure  defense  to  present 
the  enemy  and  that  it  did  not  attempt 
directions. 


seen  that  it  was  ad- 
a  rectilinear  line  to 
to  get  combinations  of 


But  combinations  of  directions  nearly  ?.lv;ays  reappear 
when  the  defender  resumes  the  offensive.  VJe  may  note  this  by 
examining  the  axis  assigned  the  counterattack  of  Mangin's 
Army  on  June  9th,  the  direction  given  to  the  attack  of  July 
18th  and,  in  a  general  manner,  in  all  the  offensives  of  July 
and  August,  v/hich  are  directed  against  the  flanks  of  the 
pockets  dug  in  our  front  by  the  German  offensives  in  the  spring 
of  1918.   Finally,  the  counterattack  of  the  114th  Battalion  of' 
Chasseurs  on  June  23d,  1916  (Sketch  No.  40)  shows  us  that  par- 
tial counterattacks  themselves  may  be  the  occasion  of  combina- 
tions of  directions. 

We  have  also  shown,  in  studying  counterattacks  of  the 
whole,  why  it  is  advisable  to  give  them  a  flank  direction  wit.r 
respect  to  the  general  enemy  attack, 

OFFENSIVE  AGmJNST  AN  ENEJ^  IN  MOVEMENT 

When  the  two  adversaries  attack  simultaneously  we  f requei  t- 
ly  see  spontaneous  breaks  produced  in  the  front  of  combat. 
These  breaks  naturally  open  the  way  for  combinations  of  direc- 
tions. • 


A  break  of  this  sort 
Guise  (see  Part  Tv/o);  the 
to  profit  by  it. 


was  started  in  the  first  battle  of 
1st  Corps,  hov;ever,  was  not  able 


On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  example  we  are  seeking  in 
the  battle  of  Fere-Champenoise  (9th  September  1914) (Sketch  No 

Up  to  the  evening  of  September  7th,  the  front  of  the  9th 
and  11th  Corps  passed  through  Oyes,  Broussy,  Bannes  and  the 
railway  line  from  Normee  to  Sommesous.   On  the  8th,  a  very 
violent  German  offensive  on  the  11th  Corps  pushes  back  the 
front  of  this  latter  to  the.  line:   Connantre--Oeuvry  and  the 
9th  Corps  is  obliged  to  withdraw  its  right  so  that  it  faces 
Fere-Champenoise.   Partial  counteroff ensives  succeed  in  sta- 
bilizing the  situation  for  the  time  being. 

But,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  Germans  resume  the 
advance,  pushing  on  as  far  as  Maurienne . 


At  the  s  ame 
of  Mondemont. 


time  violent  fighting;  is  going  on  in  the  reg'o;) 


During  the  night.  General  Foch,  commanding  the  Ninth  krmy , 
is  informed  that  the  10th  Corps  is  placed  at  his  disposal.   He 
profits  by  this  in  relieving  the  42d  Division  which  he  places 
in  Army  Reserve  at  Pleurs,   (8th  September,  10:00  PM). 
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Beginning  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  -sure  that  his-  left" 
is  secure  from  that  time  on,-,  he  decides  to  also  attack  at  the 
right.  'At  10-:15  AM  he  writes:.;  ''-The  42d  Division' will,  arrive 
on  the. -front:.  Linthes--"Pleurs,  Whatever  'be  the  situation 
in  the' 11th  Corps,  whether  this  11th  Corps  has  fallen  back 
much  p.r  little,  we  expect  to'resuine  the  offensive  v/ith  this 
4'2d 'Division  tovmrd  COnnantre  and  Corroy,  an  offensive 'in  whlcr 
the  9th  Corps  will  take  part  against  the  front:   Morains — Per'u- 
Charapenoise '■ 

And  a  little  later:     .  ' 

"The  42d  Division  is  at  present  in  march  from  Brayes  to- 
ward Pleurs.  Have. this  division  arrive  faced  toward  th^  east, 
between  Pleurs  and  Linthes,  so  that  it  can  later  attaclj.in  the 
direction  of  the  hole  between  Oeuvry  and  Connantre,"  / 

"This  attack  will  be  aided  at  the-  right  by  the;  11th  Corps, 
,at  the  .left  by  all  available  elements  .of  the  Qth- 'Corps,  which 
will  take  as  .objective  the  road  bet¥;een  Fere-Champehoise  and 
Morains-le-Petit."  ■        ■  .   '  . 

Consequently,  between  3:00  PM  and  4:00  PM  the  fo3.1(5wing 
orders  are  given  to  the  9th  and  11th'  Corps;       ■  '   ' '     ; 

Moroccan  Division. --Remains  in  the  re.gion  of  Monderii: 

(17th  Division(2  Regiments:  attack  in  direction  of 

(  ,    •  :  ■  I  .  ■  (  Morains . 

{  .     ;.  ;:  .  (1  Regiment:   in  reserve, 

9th  Corps  (52d  Division  ( 103d  Brigade:  attack  in  direction  of 

(  (  Ecury..'-       ■■  '■■ 

(      '■•...■■    (104th  Brigade:  holds  the  knoll  south- 

.  east, -Qf  Allemant. 
■  ..  i. 

42d  Divisio'n:   will  capture  the' large  knoll:   Connantre-- 
Corihantray,  then  the  line:   Normee--Lanharree*  . 

(21st  Division, — attack  between  Corroy  e|nd  Gourganc 
11th  Corps  (18th  Division. --between  Gourgancon  and-Semoine. 
..   ~  (22d  Division.  — to  the^east  of  Semoin6i 


And  the  attack  commences  to  move  off  at  6:00  PM 


This- •phenomenon  of -breaks  in  the'- bbmba-t  front  is  frequent 
in  occurrence  -and  of  special  importance,  when  tv/o  Armies  meet 
each  other  obliquely.   For  example,-  this  is. what  occurred  in 
the  battle  of  the  Ardennes,  in  August  of  1914.   The  French -and 
German  Armies  engaged  at  nearly  right  angles  -to  each  other  and 
from  this  resulted  a  fragmentation  of  the  battle  into  five  or 
six  different  isolated  combats  in  the  course  of  each  of  which 
we  saw  combinations  of  directions  come  into  play, (Sketch  Ho  84) 

To  sum  up:   the  'procedure  of  combinat.ions  of  directions 
remains  applicable  in  miOdern  battle,  not  only  at  the  wings,  but 
also  in  the  interior  of  the  battle  field.  Let  us  remember,  for 
the  moment,  that  in  order  to  he   used  it  requires  two  conditio:..rJj 

—  existing  —  or  expected-.T-sinuosities  in  the  enemy  front; 

--  terrain  that  is  relatively  compartm-ented. 
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III  -   DISTRIBUTION   OF  FORCEvS   ON   THE   FRONT   OP   COMBAT 
OFPfeNSIVE  AGAINST  AN   ENE1./1Y   IN   POSITION 


procedure. 


I 


A  second  maneuver 
distribution  of  forces  along  the 


as  we  have  said, 
front  of  attack. 


lies  in  the 


That  is  a  relatively  recent  idea.  We  find  little  of  it  in  the. 
combats  of  ancient  times.  Only  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution 
did  it  come  into  current  use.  It  was  the  First  Napoleon  who  finaj. 
^^ave  it  a  place  on  the  field  of  battle  although  it  was  chiefly'  in 
the  domain  of  strategy  that  he  made  use  of  concentration  of  forc^; 
•'Sketch  No  62) . 

We  have  seen  that  under  present  conditions ^  the  execution  of 
an  attack  requires  so  great  a  development  of  ^.eans  and  of  fires 
that,  generally,  we  are  not  rich  enough  to  attack  all  along  the 
front  at  the  same  time,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate 
our  efforts,  at  lea;st  the  greater  part  of  them,  on  that  part  of 
the  front  which;  is  to  become- t,he  rzone,  of  principal  attack. 

This  procedure  was  of  current  use  during  the  war,  where  we 
always  commenq^d  by  strongly  reinforcing  the  fronts  on  which  we 
wished  to  attack.  The  information  concerning  the  bases  on  which 
this  reinforcement  was  made  may  be  found  in  the  Annexes  to  the 
Instruction  of  193.7  on  the  Offensive  Actions  of  Large  Units'. 


The  same  rule  was  applied  within  the  Armies. 


eneral  dis 
on  Au;j;U3t 


Let  us  consider,  for  example.,  the  ^ 
forces  along  the  front  of  the  First  Army 
63) .  We  see  that  along  the  left  wing  of  the  Army  - 
about  one-third  of  his  front —  the  Army  Commander 
one-half  his  infantry  and  two-thirds  of  his  artlll 
of  fact,  it  is  the  left  wing  which  is  called  upon 
effort--  or  the  push  —  planned  to  create  the  situ 
be  ex^iloited  the  -next  day  by  the  entrance  into  act 
Corps* 


tribution  of 

8th  (sketch  No 
r  representing 
has  accumulated 
ery.  As.  a  matte 
for  the  riipturir 
ation  which  will 
ion  of  the  35th 


Let  us  also  glance  over  the  dispositions  of  the  First  Army  f( 
the  first  phase  of  the  second  battle  of  Guise  ( sketch  No  64) .  We 

pushed  to  the  extreme  on  the  front  of  t": 
s  four  divisions,  must  hold  (behind  the 


see  that  economy  has  been 
8th  Corps  which,  with  it 
Oise,  it  is  true)  a  front 
the  Array  prepares  to  act 
less  than  the  front  q^  .:h 
to  add  that  the  mass  of  ■ 
the  tanks,  etc....  s.vo   li 


of  twelve  miles 5  while  the  remainder  of 
on  a  front  of  eight  and  one -half  miles  or- 
e  8th  Corps  alone.  It  is' scarcely  necessa: 
he  artillery  of  the  Irmy,  the  air  service. 

■j/ie  p:.^:lncip?:.":.  zo''.e  of  attack. 


We  knoWjUmoreo^re-.;-.  t'je.t  gIic;  iii^^ruction  on  the  Employment  of 
Large  Units  particularlv  :t.'r.ccr:].iisnr]s  this  maneuver  procedure: 

"The  ensemble  cf  t}"-i;^e  m.easur3s  (preparatory  for  battle)  has 
for  object  the  putting  f^l   v:rrk  of   all  the  means  at  the  disposal  cf 
the  Army." 

"They  tend  toward  effeoting  an  attack  which  ivill  be  put  through 
with  all  the  means  that  the  Army  Commander  can  apply  to  this  pur- 
pose, in  a  direction  in  which  success  will  give  decisive  results." 
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"other  attacks  will  take  place  along  th.e  .entire  (Army--Tr) 
front;  they  will  serve  to  support  at  the  side  of  and  aid  the 
principal  attack  of  the  Army,"  ,  ■  . 

This  procedure,  suitable  for  the  "Army"  unit,  is  it  also 
suitable  for  the  lov/er  units,  the  Corps  and  the  Division?  Yes, 
the  Instruction  tells  us,   -,  . 

"The  Corps  Commander ^ endeavors  to  insure  success  in. the 
essential  direction  or  .qn.'the  essential  points  by  organizing  a 
principal  attack  to  vifhich  he  devotes  the  maximum  of  his  force. He 
accompanies  it  (the  principal  attack — Tr)  by  other  attacks  which 
support  it  or  cover  it.  (Art.  163)". 

.And  for  the  Division 

"If  its  first  objective  has  not  been  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Corps  Commander,  the  Division  Commander  chooses  it  himself  along 
the  direction  and  in  the  zone  assigned  to  the  Division", 

"The  capture  of  this  objective  is  the  object  of  an  attack  put' 
through  with  all  the  force  that  it  is  possible  to  employ  in  it."  • 

"Secondary  actions  may  be  necessary  for  a  good  ezepution  of 
this  attack,  some  for  capturing  the  points  of  the  terrain  which 
we  must  have  beforehand,  some  to  insure  that  the  attack  .is  proper!' y 
--•-ded."  ~       ■  .  "■ 

These  three  statements  are  nearly  duplicates.  The  use  o^  this 
procedure  therefore  seems  indeed  to  be  of  general  use, for  these 
three  echelons  at  least  --  with, however,  the  soft  pedal  as  r-egards 
the  Division.  We  could  not,  indeed,  generalize  infinitely  the  use'' 
of  any  maneuver  procedure,  however  interesting  it  may  be,     .  '  '  ■ 

CHOICE  OF  THE  ZONE  OP  PRINCIPAL  EFFORT 

In  the  Ariny,  the  zone  of  principal  effort  is  generally  dictated 
by  considerations  of  a  general  order.  This  attack  is  executed  "in 
a  direction  in  which  the  result  will  give  decisive  results," 

At  the  subordinate  echelons.  Corps  and  Divisions,  the  iraportk  ' 
of  the  result's  expected  may  also  have  an  influence  on  the  choice  of 
the  zone  of  principal  effort.  But,  most  often,  we  are  obliged  to  "\ 
confine-  ourselves  to  the  more  prosaic  motives  that  we  developed  in  -  ■ 
Part  Two:  the  means  at  our  disposal  and  the  terrain. 

Our  means.  Our  maximum  limit  of  possibilities  is  habitually 
given  by  the  amount  of  artillery  at  our  disposal.  If  we  had  enough 
artillery  to  attack  all  along  the  front  at  one  time,  there  would 
probably  be  no  reason  to  look  for  a  zone  of  principal  effort. .For 
example,  we  find  none  in  the  plan  of  attack  of  the  31st  Corps  at 
Montdidier;  but  this  Corps  had  along  all  of  its  front  30  batteries 
Tjor  1,100  yards.  It  could  attack  all  along  its  front  at  once,  . 

But  whenever  the  means  are  less  than  twenty  batteries  .per 
1,100  yards  of  the  front  to  be  attacked,  it  is  no  longer  passible 
:u  attack  at  every  point  of  the  front  with  the  same  intensity.  We 
must  choose  a  zone  of  principal  effort.  This  will  often  be  the  carjo 
v;hen  the  Corps  attacks  a  position  of  resistance  (sketch  No  43);  it 
■•/'ill  nearly  always  be  the  case  for  the  Division  in  the  preliminaries 
of  combat.  (Sketch  No  35) 
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The  terrain.  We  have  seen  that  the  zone  to  be  chosen  for  the 
principal  attack  will  nearly  always  be  indicated  by  the  terrain. 
It  xvili  be  the  zone  in  which  the  attack  {the  attack  of  a  width 
forced  on  us  by  the  means  at  our  disposal)  can  be,  best  supported 
and  best  pushed  to  the  greatest  depth: 

To  sum  up:  considered  from  the  point  of  view,  of  distribution 
of  forces  along  the  front,  maneuver  appears  as  an  accumulation  of 
effort  upon  a  part  of  the  front, which  part  of  the  front  is  calcu- 
lated in  accordance  with  our  means  and  selected  on  account  of  the 
possibilities  promised  l^y  the  terrain. 

This  sort  of  procedure  enables  us  to  advance  on  only  a  part 
of  the  front.  This  is  not  sufficient.  "For,  (Art. 112)  if  the  front 
of  the  advancing  troops  progressively  reduces, the  range  of  artil- 
lery enables  the  enemy  to  converge  fires  under  which  the  head  of 
the  attack  is  broken  and  ends  by  stopping."  Therefore  It  is  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  front  of  advance  and  to  do  this  we  must  choose 
a  new  zone  on  which  to  concentrate  efforts.  It  is  the  old  method  •: -' 
alternate  blows,  of  which  we  saw  so  many  applications  during  the 
war  and  which  consists  of  striking  rapidly  and  successively  on  dif- 
ferent points.  ' 

.  In  the  very  large  units,  the  Army,  for  example,  we  are  obli^^ad 
to  .p3?.oceed  by  lateral  displacements  of  reserves  of  all  arms,  when 
the  hew  point  of  attack  is  a  little  distant  from  the  old  one, Thus, 
at  Mbntdidier,  beginning  at  noon  on  August  8th,  a  part  of  the  artil- 
lery initially  assigned  to  the  31st  and  9th  Corps  is  progressively 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  10th  and  35th  Corps. 

In  the  Corps,  unless  it  is  acting  on  a  very  extended  front, 
these  lateral  displacements  are  generally  less  necessary.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  we  need  to  concentrjate  on  the  front  of  attack 
is  projectiles,  not  guns.  Given  this  condition,  the  great  range  of 
artillery  allows  us  to  spread  it  out.  Moreover,  we  find  a  double 
advantage  in  this;  the  plan  of  attack  is  less  apparent  and,  in 
addition,  we  give  ourselves  facilities  for  later  placing  the  mass 
of  fires  on  another  part  of  the  battlefield  (Sketch  Nos  43  and  44). 

DEFENSIVE  (RESISTANCE) 

We  may  consider  the  idea  of  the  principal  position  of  re- 
sistance as  the  full  equivalent  of  the  idea  of  the  principal  attacl:. 
To  show  that,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  while  the  attack 
chooses  its  terrain  in  the  sense  of  width,  the  defense  chooses  it 
in  the  sense  of  depth. 

To  a  lesser  extent,  we  may  also  connect  with  the  idea  of  the 
principal  effort,  the  procedure  which  consists  of  more  particular!" 
reinforcing  the  defense  of  certain  important  points  or  sectors  of 
the  principal  position  of  resistance. 

OFPENSI^^  AGAINST  AN  ENEMY  IN  MOVEMENT 

The  fact  that  both  adversaries  are  attacking  does  not  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  zone  of  principal  effort, when  the 
means  at  our  disposal  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  attack 
everywhere , 

There  are, however, two  new  elements  which  influence,  one,  the 
momeait  at  which  we  must  make  our  choice,  the  other,  the  choice 
itself* 
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In  the  attack  of  an  enemy  in  position,  the  position  really 
e:<ists;  we  can  determine  it  more  oir  less  exactly  on •  the  ground. 
In  any  case,  before  building  up  our  plan  of  attack,  we  can  wait 
until  the  engagement  Of  the  first  line  units  has-  given  the  result  '. 
we  can  ask  of  it . 

In  the  case  of  an  adversary  in  movement,  we  shall  indeed  see 
at  a  certain  moment,  something  form  itself  into  a  sort  of  position 
of  resistance;  but  there  will  be,  for  a  long  time,  much  uncer taint- 
as  to  the  points  along  "which  it  is  established.  And  the  attack,  ii' 
it  is  to  follow  the  engagement  without  interval  of  time,  must  bfte--: 
be  prepared  and  started  before-  the  enemy's  front  is;  fixed.  In  this 
case,  still  more  than  in  front  of  an  enemy  in  position,  must  the 

attack  be  calculated  in  advjirice, , and.  calculated  afccording  to  the 
terrain.  ,-_  ..  '■  .  r ■'-  yy  " /    ^  -v.-,.,  .^  .;,.■  ,.r.         ■.^■^■..;■:     ' 

But  on  ,the  other Ohand,  we  havfe  seen  that  when  two  adversaries 
attack,  spontanieous  breaks  oc'cUr  quite  frequently  in  the  fronts  of 
combat*  Tl>ese  zones  of  breaks  constitute  weak  points  which  can 
be  noted  and'  sometimes  even  foreseen.  Naturally,  they  are  the  vei 
places  to  be  used  as  6bjeGtlv<5s  of  a  principal  attack.  This  is  -. 
was  done  at  Guise  and  Pere-Champenoise.' 

So,  in  the  case  of  two  adversaries  attacking,  the  choice  of 
the  zone  of  principal  attack  will  always  be  a  function  of  the  mean? 
at.  our  disiposal  and  the  terrain,'  but  we  can  sometimes  bring  into. 
our  choice  the  fact  of ,. the  existence  of  weak  points  of  the  enemy* 

.    ■    '  ■'  .        ■       ^  .    -  '   '  ■  ■■■■■'.■' 

Ill  -  MEASURING  OUT  OF  EFFORT  DURING  THE  COURSE 
.  '  •,        OP'  COMBAT 

'The  third  element  of  tlie  plan  of  maneuver  i'i'i' "We"  have  said, 
the  measuring  out  of  effort  during  the  battle;  or,  expressing  it 
in  less  abstract  terms,  the  proportion  to  be  established,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  action,  between  the  troops  engaged  and  the 
troops  in  reserve. 

This  question  was  gone  into  at  great  length  in  Part  Two;  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  us^i  here,  to  call  the  conclusions  to  mind. 

OFFENSIVE  AGAINST  AN  ENEMY  IN  POSITION 

We  have  seen  t|iat  the  evolution  of  combat  against  an  enemy 
■  in  position  could  be  divided  into  a  certain  niimber  of  phases  -  which 
are:  .  ,',  .,  •';;  -';  '_/   '  "  ,  -  '  . 

the  appi»oach; 

the  gaining  of  contact  and  the  engagement; 

the  attack  preparations; 

the  attack,  or  attacks,  intended  to  break  the:eneii^  resAst;-rO| 

..  the  exploitation; 

the  pursuit,  ' 

We  have  noted  th^t  in' a  .Cort>s,  for  example,  the  engagement  of 
forces  followed  a  double  progression,  increasing  at  first,  then 
dec:peasing  and,  oomprisingJ 

the  action  of  the  advance  guards  fo?*  gaihing  contact; 

the  partial  engagement  of  the  front  line  divisions  ,tO:Verif;/ 
the  value  of  the  contact,  push  back  the  enemy  coveririg  dispositioij 
and  asBUT»e  ourselves  of  a  favorable  base  of  attack?  .  .  : 

the  entrance  into, action  of  all  the  forces  of  .,th§;0orp.9, ;,f. or. 
the  attack  of  the  principal  position;  ...  ^"'''y,^' 
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a  first  red-action  of  tho   effectives  in  first  line  in  the 
course  of  the  period  of  ezpioitation; 

a  second  redijicticn  of  these  effectives  in  passing  to  the  • 
pursuit. 

And  finally,  we  have  noted  that  the  effective  strength  of 
the  units  to  be  put  in  first  line  increases  and  decreases,  in 
proportion  as  the  value  of  the  contact  offered  by  the  enemy  aug- 
'ments  or  diminishes. 

DEFENSIIIE 

In  the  defensive,  v'e  have  seen  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  distribution  of  forces,  combat:  could  be  divided  into  three 
principal  phases: 

the  fight  on  the  outpost  position; 
tho  fight  on  the  principal  position  of  resistance; 
and,  eventually,  the  fight  in  rear  of  the  position  of 
resistance; 

The  first  phase  is  exclusively  the  business  of  the  outpost 
troops* 

In  the  second  pha.se,  all  the  forces  must  be  employed  for  the 
defense  of  the  principal  position;  but  their  entrance  into  ac tier- 
may  be  progressive.  First,  we  must  devote  sufficient  troops  to 
the  position  of  resistance  to  assure  a. good  defense.  What  is  left 
over  forms  the,  reserves  at  the  dlapoof.l  cf  oho  oommander  for  tak- 
ing care  of  the  Incidents  of   combat.   . 

Finally,  in  the  third  phase,  if  we  have  received  the  order 
to  fall  back,  the  operation  is  effected  by  the  withdrav/al  of  the 
main  bodies  in  rear  of  positions  held  by  the  rear  guards,  v/hi<lh 
then  play  a  part  similar  to  that  of  the  outposts  in  the  first 
phase. 

Here  again,  the  stren-^th  of  the  units  put  into  first  line 
passes  through  a  maximum  that  corresponds  to  the  defense  of  the 
principal  position  of  resistance,  and  v/e  may  state  that  the  dis- 
tribution  of  forces  is  a  function  of  the  value  of  the  contact 
v/e  wish  to  offer  to  the  enemy. 

OFFENSIVE  AGAIliST  AN  ENEMY  ITI  MOVEMENT     "  '   '  • 

The  offensive  against  an  enemy  that  is  also  attacking  is 
a  form  of  mixed  combat  that  employs,  successively  or  simultaneoiis- 
ly,  the  procedures  of  the  attack  and  the  defense.  Here,  the  prob- 
lem no  longer  offers  the  same  character  of  simplicity  as  in  the 
preceding  cases. 

It  presents  itself  in  a  very  different  manner,  depending  on 
the  degree  of  initiative  left  to  the  commander;  or,  in  other 
words,  depending  on  whether  the  comjnander  has  to  conduct  a  simple 
action,  exclusively  offensive  or  defensive,  or  whether  he  must, 
nimself,  combine  a  series  of  offensive  and  defensive  acts.  This 
distinction  is  iraportaiit,  for  it  enters  into  pla>'  whatever  be  the 
ochelon  at  which  we  are  operating. 
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In  the  first  hypothesis, the  commander  is  not  master  of  the 
choice  between  the  offensive  and  the  defensive.  His  attit.ude  is 
forced  on  him:  he  must  attack,  or  defend  himself.  His  case  is  one 
of  the  precedingly  mentioned,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  special 
conditions  attendant  upon  an  engagement  against  an  enemy  in  move- 
ment. 

Under  the  second  hypothesis, the  commander  may  change  his 
attitude  at  will  and  pass  from  the  offensive  to  the  defensive  and 
vice-versa,  either  on  a  part  or  along  the  whole  of  his  front.  To 
this  case--  and  again,  whatever  the  echelon  considered--the  com- 
mander has  to  contrive  a  real  maneuver,  and  the  putting  of  hi 3 
forces  into  action  will  depend^  as  we  shall  see  later, on  the 
maneuver  procedure  he  shall  choose. 

IV  -  CONCLUSIONS 

In  the.  course  of  the  pi^ceding  discussion  we  have  noted  that: 

--  combinations  of  directions  are  functions  of: 

the  form  of  the  enemy  front, the  form  it  has  or  the  form  we 
propose  to  give  it; 

the  degree  in  which  the  terrain  is  compartmented  • 

opportunities  for  combinations  of  directions  are  more  frequent 
in  front  of  an  enemy  who  is  attacking  than  in  front  of  an  enemy  in 
position.       ,  •       '      ■■'*"■'"' 

—  the  choice  of  the  zone  ;of  principal  effort  Is  function  of; 

the  facilities  for  combination?.- of  .directions  given  by  the 
terrain. 

the  existence  of  weak  points  of  the  enemy, 

—  As  to  the  distribution  of  our  forces  between  first. line 
units  and  reserves,  it  is  function  of: 

in  the  offensive  against  an  adversary  In, po^itipn?  the  value 
of  the  contact  offered  by  the"  enemy;        ;  ^•  ■  '''' 

in  the  defensive:  the  degree  of  resistance  we  wish  to  oppose 
to  the  enemy; 

in  the  offensive  Against  an  enemy  in  movement:  the  maneuver 
procedure  chosen. 

Such  are  the  three  elementary  combinations,  the  synthesis  of 
which,  under  the  conditions  particular  to  each  special  case, will 
constitute  the  plan  of  maneuver.  We  now  have  to  see  how  we  can  rc^ke 
this  synthesis  and  how  we  can  connect  it  up  with  a  single  dlrectir" 
idea. 
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GIIAPTSR  III 

IDEAS  ON  DECISIVE  ACTION  AND  UDIITY  OF  COMBAT 


W©  have  seen  that  the  Goimnander  must  "maintain  the 
broad  lines  of  his  plan  of  maneuver  in  adapting  its 
particular  conditions  to  circ^omstances.'' 

To  maitain  the  broad  lines  of  a  plan  presupposes 
that  real  unity  can  be  effected  in  the  maneuver  and 
that  this  maneuver  is  a  coherent  whole,  oriented, , from 
the  beginning,  toward  a  final  goal. 

Several  theories  exist  on  maneuver. 

Divergences  among  the  systems  generally  have  as 
origin  a  difference  in  the  estimation  of  the  value  of 
the  factors' that  influence  the  decision  of  combat.  In 
other  words,'  at  the  base  of  each  is  found  a  special 
theory  on  the  nature  of  the  decisive  actiona 

.For  the-  greater  number  of  the  v/r iters  on  Napoleon, 
the  battle  divides  itself  into  two  acts;  i  preparation, 
having  the  object  of  wearing  out  the  enemy,  made  v7ith 
as  great  economy  of  means  as  possible;  then  an  act  of  force, 
due  to  the  intervention,  in' the  fight  of  fresh  troops 
reserved  until  that  moment.  It  is  this  act  of  force  v/hich 
(Eonstitutes  the  decisive  act  of  the  battle,  "the  issue". 

In  the  opinion  of  another  school,  there  is  no 
particularly  important  issue  in  a  battle.  The  battle  is 
an' ensemble  of  separate  combats,  the  sum  of  which  pro- 
duces success. 

It  is  undeniable  that,  depending  on  whether  we 
iadopt  one  system  or  the  other,  we  shall  end  up  with    "  - 
entirely  different  conceptions  of  the  conduct  of  combat. 

FIRST  SYSTEM  —  PREPARATORY  COMBAT  AND  DECISIVE  ATTA":.". 

This  first  system,  based  on  the  experiences  of  both 
the  wars  of  the  First  Empire  and  the  war  of  1870,  finds 
its  clearest  expression  in  the  decree  of  May  28th,  1895, 
on  the  service  of  armies  in  the  Field.  This  regulation, 
of  course,  is  out  of  date,  but  it  is  a  part  of  history.   '- 
We  should  not  forget  that,  for  .us,  it  had  the  force  of  -  '- 
law  for  twenty  years,  and  that  it  was  the  pocket  companion  • 
of  the  generation  of  cf  f  icers  that  led  our  armies,  to 
victory.  Wittingly  or  not,  it  frequently  inspired  their 
decisions,  not  only  decisions  regarding  maneuver,  but 
decisions  regarding  organization. 

Here  is  what  it  says; 

"Once  engaged,  the  combat  wtli  generally  present  three 
principal  phases:  the  preparation,  the  decisii'e  action, 
the  completion—  from  which  naturally  results  the  distri-- 
bution  of  forces,  the  principle  governing  v/hich  may  be  ■ 
summed  up  as-  follows: 

/Ikb'  ■  -  ^• 
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"At  all  points  ?;hei?e  the  enemy  shows  troops  oppose 
him  with  the  minimum  of  .^forces  necessary  to  contain  him, 
to  immobilize  him,  and  to  wear  him  out  by  holding  him 
at  every  moment  under  the  threat  Of  a  decisive  crisis;  this 
is  the  preparatory  combat," 

"Reserve  a  part  of  the  forces  to  produce "a  violent 
and  concentrated  effort  on  the  decisive  point.  This  Is 

the  principal  act  of  the  Sitruggle,  the  decisive  attacl?»" 

,,  ■  -  ■   ,        I-  ■■■••'   ■ 

"Hold  out  a  reserve  carefully  kept  away  from  the 
emotions  of  the  fight  until  the  final* solution  of  the 
matter, in  or4er  to  complete,  the ' success  or  limit 
insuccessj  pursuit  to. the  limit,  or  reestablishing  of 
order." 

"These  phases  do  not  always  have^  the  same  i'elative 
importance;  sometimes'  the  preparation  will  be  short  and 
energetic,  for  example,  when  we  shall  find  ourselves 
able  to  crush  enemy  troops  by  surprise,  to  fall  upon  the 
wing,  or  the 'flank,  of  the  adversary,  with  superior 
forces  •««..•  sometimes,  on  the  contrary^,  ^  the  two  adversai^ici 
closely  assembled,  will  come^  to  grips  with' all  their  forces 
and  then  the  preparatory  combat  will  take  on  full  develop- 
ment." 

At  first  glance,  this  theory  appears  -  simple.' 
However,  it  has  shown  itself  to; be  difficult  enough "to' 
put  into  practice  and'thisds  due,  it  appears  to  us,  to 
the  fact  that  the  regulation  has.  tried  to  push,  too  f^r 
the  application  of  this  analysis  of  combat. 

Let  us  take  up  the  principal  points  of  the  line  of 
reasoning  follov/ed. 

"combat"  states  the  regulation"  always  has  as  object 
breaking  the  vi/ill  of  the  adversary  by  force  and  imposing 
on  him  our  own  will."  But  how  are  we,  going  to  impose 
our  will  on  the  adversary^   In  combat:  of . ancient  times, 
in  the  school ■ of  Napoleon,  of  Clausewitzi  in  the  modern. 
German  school,  the  object  of  combat  is  to  destroy  the 
enemy.  "I  do  not  want  a  single  man  of  that  army  to 
esoape"  said  Napoleon  frequently,  and  when  he  fought  a 
battle  his  object  was  always  not  to  defeat  his  adversary 
and  push  him  back  several  miles  but  to  destroy  him  or 
cajjture  all  his  troops. 

Clearly,  the   Frenxrh  regulatioh  of  r69B'"is  less  ambitic 
Under  the  influence,  perhaps,  of  this  idea;  that  victory  is 
above  all  a  matter'  of  morale,  it  does  not  seem  to  aim  beyon^jj 
a"moral  result.  'It  hopes  to  obtain  this'  morale  result     * 
n(i>t   from  the  total  annihilation' of  the  enemy;  but  from 
the  destruction  of  a  part  of  his  forces. 


.."To  vanquish  the  enemy,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
■successively  annihilate  all  of  his  elements.  The  sijidden 
destruction  of  a  part  of  his  forces,  at  the  right  moment, 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  break  his  will." 


We  have  reached  the  point  where  the  line  of  reasoning 
forks*  Destruction  of  a  part  of  the  enemy  forces  is       j 
presented  to  us  here,  not  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  total   !j 
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destruction,  but  as  a  final  objective;  as  an  object  that  is 
sufficient  in  itself.  Once  we  start  along  this  path  we  are 
easily  led  farther,  •  .,'.  •-  .  ,  . 

"To  be  the  strongest  at  the  right  point  at  the  right 
momentf   such  seems  to  be  the  secret  of  succesa," 

Thus,  the  idea  of  destruction  is  minimized  to  the 
^.imit.  Destruction  of  the  enemy  forces  still  included 
."a  certain  amount  of  space  and' a  certain  dura:tion  of  time. 
At  the  degree  at  which  we  have  "arrived,  space  ai^educes  to 
a  point  and  duration  to  a  moment,      ,      ;   - 


In  a  parallel  manner ^  the  idea  of  decis-ive 
dropped  dowri  a'  degree.  It  has  become  the  decis 
which  is  but.  a  "derivative"  of  the  decisive  act 
as"  the  ^-properties  of  the  action  of  total  destru 
■  been  transferred  over -to  the  action  of  partial 
the  properties  of  a  broad  decisive  action,  are  t 
the  decisive  attack  itself;  and  this  latter  is 
an  act  of  the  decisive  period,  it  itself  become 
period.  After  the  decisive  attack,  the  battle  i 
and  we  have  only  to  complete  the  success: 


action  has 
ive  attack 
ion,"  Just 
ctibn-have 
destruction,  r: 
ransferred  to 
no'  longer  only 
s  ti'i©  decisive 
s  finished 


"Reserve  a  part  of  the  forces  to  produce  a  violent 
and  concentrated  effort  on  the  decisive  point;  this  is  the 
principal  act  of  the  struggle,  the  decisive  attack; 

Keep  out  a  reserve  to  complete  the  su&cess—  pursuit 
to.  the  limit,"  ..-  ■  ^  ; 

Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time  that  the  question 
a;ppears-to  simplify  itself,  the  problem  put  up  to  the  com- 
mander grows  beyond  all  limits.  For  there  is  a  reservation 
to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  success  by  decisive  attack. 
This  attack  must  strike  at  the  right  point  and  at  the  right 
moment.  Although  certain  people  seem  to  have  thought 
so,  it  is  very  evident  that  this  does-  not  mean  any  point 
and  any  moment  whatsoever  selected  by  the  commander;  it  does 
mean  a  point  and  a  m.oment  so  chosen  in  the  general  battl© 
situation  that  the  effort  made  on  this  point,  at  this 
time,  —  if  it  succeeds  —  will  definitely  break  the  will 
of  the  enemy. 

By  what  signs  shall  v/e  recognize  this  point  and  this 
moment?  Here  the  regulation  ceases  to  be  explicit,"  For 
the  commander,  the  choice  of  this  point  results  either  from 
indications  given  by  combat  itself  or  from  circumstances  tha 
have  enabled  him  to  decide  in  advance,"  (1)  That  is  all,  X 
is  acknowledged,  moreover,,  that  errors  are  possible,  '-'The 
jprfeparation  troops  may  even  secure  the  final  success  if  we  i.. 
nbt  succeeded  in  settling  the  affair  at  the  point  where  we 
had  expected  ta  do  so," 

4^p6in  a'll  this  preceding  matter,  we  see  that  we  inevit- 
ably get  into  a  blind  alley  if  we  ti?y  to  push  analysis  to 
the  very  limit.  The  mind,  except  under  unusual  circumstance 
cannot  seize  this  residue  of  a  conception  of  point  and 

(l)   We  see  'that  this  Regulation  willingly  accepts  the 
•  "idea-c^f  preconceived  maneuver.  But  in  practice,  this 
solution  does  not  prevail,   ,   • 
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moment.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   what .raost'^'.of ten  happens-  when 
.    we  wish  to  put  this  method  into  practio'e? 

Si-nce-  the  al^taoked  called,the:decislve  attack, .is  -the 
•KLOSt^ important  act  of  the'battle^   we   cannot  prepare   i.t  too 

J^earefully^. '_:■■•■■  '//■•■'.■  ;•;■'•:■'■;■.■  ^  .^.iiei 

'•■"'"■    Pirstswe  mtist  reserve  sufficient 'means  to  give  this 
attack  suf f  icifijt  strength  to  produce  ^  the  -expected  effect. 
We  shall,  then,  commehce  by  setting  aside  the  forces 
necessary  to  execute' it.  The  strons;er  these  reserves  are, 
■   _'|  th6  greater  '  will"  be  .  the/result  of  thei^  acfcion.  Consequently 
.  ;::  we  must  economize  a sOmuch  as  possible  bii  what  is-*not  intended 

■ ' '  tO'  -b^  tised  in  th^- : dec isi ve*- attack,  and  .sifice  the,  def ens ive 
^,   is  more  economical  than  the.' offensive,  we. w^^    at  .first, 
,.,*'     content  ourselves  with  parrying,;,  and  we'  shall  abandon  — 
at  the  beginnlhg  at  ibast  , *-  Initiative  Ih' the  conduct  of 
..       the  attack.'  •' ■■'       ~   .' ;'-'  ..  .•  ■  ^  ; .  . 

Tills"  ihltiative,  "we  tell  ourselves,  we.  shall  seize  by 
and  by.  But  sin^e  the  point  and  the  moment- of 'the -a^ttack 
have  so  much  Importance,  we  cannt)t  choose  them ^ too..-. carefully. 
.  ,j   JJdw  are  -we  to  discover^  them?  A  matter  of  Information,  Let 
'"  •'  us,  the  hi  reserve  our  decision  until  we  are' more  fully 
informed.  ■  Soi  it  is  nob  in  himself ,  not  in  the. 'known 
situation  that  the  commander,  finds  the  elements  of  his  essent- 
'   '"iar  "dec  is  ion,  that  upon  which,  he  counts  to  obtain  success;  it 
is  in  the  evenfcs  and  the  information  that  are  to  come.  But 
.  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  settle  on  anything-  definite?  An 
■  opportunity  appears;  is  it  not  too  .transitory  to  give  us;  the 
,'""   ■  'time  necessary  to  seize  it?  Should  we  riot 'wait- rigor;  a  better 
V    ;'  ojiporturiity?  Thus,;  time  passes,  we  jockey  and  hesitate, 

,  ^  and  end  by  letting  .-things  drift  and  making;  no  ^.eclslibn.      i 

■.•■■■^;.']^   is  very  evidently  the  weak  side  .'of  th'e'-. .method 
:  ahdytt-^^^^^^    this  side  that  it  lends  itself  to  cri^tlcism. 

"  \.  ;  ■■'  ^COND  ■  SYSTEM'  •^-  THE  IMMEDIATE  GENIAL ^ATTACK.^ ". 

■■  "  '  '  '''"■    -'iit  ■■view-'of '4iiese,  which.  If  they -did  ndt 

resuDt  perhaps  directly  from  the  ddctrinei'..at  least; resulted 
.j.^^:..      from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  applied,  we  are  not  surprise 
,!."1;V  .that  we  have  seen  rise;  u   in  the  facfe  of  the  regulation  . 
,,.,';; '';,  [pf'lB95^&   different  pi?oposit ion* '^'/'^ ' 

'■;  ■  7  '■  This  proposition  (frequently  called  the -German,  doctrine. 
,.-;,')  ■  h^^tp'^e   the '"war)  had.  been' pract  Ised;  and.  taught  ■In.  France  by 
;'...'■".  .  ;'-l5^herAT.  Kessler  sdnce  '1902.  It  wr^s  ^gairi  taken  :up' yearly ' 
;;iVi'' entirety  by  •colonel  deGrandmaison. in  the  cohferencegwe 
''  •  "'have^lreaLdy  spoken  about 'in  cohnectidn'/w'ith:  secui^ity* 

;.  -  Colonel  de  Grandmaison  does  not  believe  in  the 

','  .  ';  •'possibilltjr-.oi'  again  Beijing  the' initiatiive  once  it  has  been 

'^J:  ■>;;.>'>'. ^B^hddnM.'^.-'^-.  "'■■'■■ . •■  ■   • : . :'  .    ..":.  :0-  ^.  ^^-riM'-k--    ■:  :  ■- 
-^.!.':'f::';^.trr-iX  I  { ■-:■;■■.  ,■/.--. f-o; .-■"■•  .>■:.:'■.'  '■:'-:"■:;>'  ■;  \/>--'    .iMz'm  f ''''■''■  \'&'^^^^ ■ 
■'in,r,  :rrs '  <^  ujj^  /praotl^©,:  ks  "^sobri.^^s  ^  m  have  ioit- our  po^sltion 
(position  is  used  here  as'  in  "position  oi'  a  boxer  or 
....  ^^'  •'  f  ehcer"'  *-' ^r*  )/ ^.iand  ^rej  ,ot:|liged  to;''  sijbmit^.,.tp  the.,  Initiative 
'■'■■  bt  the  ^hemy,-'  any  "at'tempt  ■  to '  ^'egi^asp. ; ther -^hitia'tiVe  is 
extremely  difficult, «v, •;•■"■•.'■  .r  'v.--.'  '•>.■:,■': Kf',; 
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"in  nearly  every  case,  he  who  submits  to  the  will  of 
the  adversary  rapidly  becomes  inert  and  will  be  defeated 


after  a  thousand  pre- 
is  the  offensive-  . 


"In  reality,  we  do  not  attack; 
cautions,  we  counterattack  and  that 
defensive,  or,  IT  you  prefer,  .the  aggressive  defensfere—  sine 
one  is  just  as  good  as  the  other  for  being  defeated." 

So,  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  this  is  to  take  the 
offensive  from  the  beginning.  This  obliges  us  to  ' 
immediately  put  in  line  the  greater  part  of  our  means. 

In  this  way  the  essential  decision  of  the  command 
will  be  Hiade  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  instead  of 
being  put  off  to  the  end  as  in  the  preceding  system. 
No  more  hesitations,  no  more  jockeying  possible. 

In  addition,  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  in  the 
military  hierarchy,  the  idea  of  maneuver  must  change;  it 
cannot  be  the  same  for  a  large  unit  as  for  a  small  one. 

"To  command  is  to  foresee".  In  the  large  units,  "the 
principal  mission  of  the  command  is  to  prepare  the  battle 
and  not  to  conduct  it  on  the  terrain  (1)  •...  Unity 
Of  battle  can  be  attained  only  through  having  small,  in- 
dependent units  aim  at  the  same  goal." 


Thus, 
beginning* 


the  great  decision  will  be  taken  from  the 


"No  longer  can  we  await  the  result  of  an  engagement 
combat  before  disposing  the  ensemble  of  our  forces.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  act  upon  given  quantities  that  are 
much  more  vague  and  uncertain  than  in  former  times." 

"We  will  come  to  grips  with  the  enemy  on  a  front 
enlarged  in  advance,  a  length  of  front  close  to  that 
allowed  by  our  strength.  Our  gaining  of  contact  will 
be  made  in  the  shape  of  the  simultaneous  engagement  of 
several  columns.  Moreover,  it  will  not  be  mere  tickling 
by  scattered-out  advance  guard;  it  is  a  regular  attack  .  . 
that  we  must  make,  using  the  main  bodies." 

"The  distribution  and  the  use  of  the  main  bodies  of 
the  forces  will  be  decided,  in  their  ensemble,  at  the 
moment  of  the  engagement." 

Evidently  "this  decision  admits  of  considerable  risl, 
for,  in  order  to  be  ready  ta  attack  quickly  and  "powerfully,-, 
it  is  necessary  to  gain  contact  On   a  wide  front....  This 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  commander,  in  advance, 
deprives  himself  of  all  means  of  intervening;  but  he  does 
not  hold  out  his  main  bodies  —  he  holds  out  reserves,' 


(1)  In  the  main.  Colonel  de  Grandma ison  accepts  the  German 
thesis  which  he  summed  up,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  fol- 
lovi^ing  terms:   Battle  thus  conceived,  once  it  is  engaged, 
can  no  longer  be  conducted;  the  task  of  the  higher  command 
lies'  entirely  in  the  preparation.  It  (the  higher  comraand-- 
Tr.)  must  make  a  positive  solution  in  advance  —  this  beinr 
the  means  of  avoiding  being  led  by  events, 
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We  do  not  maneuver  wl-th  our  main  bodies,   we  manetHver 
with  VKh/=»:.t  we&/;C&|i- economize,   with  re  serves  •"' 

"We  niust  have  these  reservest  ^  ' 

■  /        In  order  t;p  oppose  outflanking  movenients  ,of 'the  ' 
■..enQpiyj, ; ■  ;      / V .  :'  j    ;-;^.;-  ■  -,■   ■"  ;,\v, ; ;,      '.      ;,  .'  ' ■.^',^^  ,.  .;;'  ■'^. ,. . . -  .-^ 

'  •  ■ ,-    '  .  In  order  to  rejnf  pree  arid  renew  ou^  "af f  ^risi ve$  ..s-* 
certain  points."        -     •--'^  .  ',v 

,vBut..  "jiere  again-  we  mijist  understp.nd  ,.one  .a'iigther,. 
^  QontEarj  to  '  a  tob-f'requently  held  concept ^.an,' the,  reserves 
are  not  somethirig  put  Aside  for  a  rainy  dajr,"  some thTng  in 
.hayid  re^dy  f.or.   all  aobs^" -.,  .,-.^'..    ,,.■ 

,  :  ,In  a.  large  unit,,  the  use  of  troops 'h,e^lc3^,4^n  reserve 
will ^be  largely  .pre-cqnceived,/  It  is  .a  new.ri'sk  ,w^  shall 
have  to  run*  Th'ey  are  made  to  be  used,;  in  cooperating  in 

the  .attack  to  the  last  •man,  -if  it  be  necetssary^. ,...". 

■>-...■        .■'■.".       .',   ■  .   _  .  ;    ■*  ■   ,•  -■  .   ,  .,    ,.,.., 

;;  .X    We  shall  not' 'follow- Colonel  de  iGraridmaison ''in  his 
expos*  of  the  rules  which  he  giVes  for  the  practical 
,  rea.liza^tion  of  th^  maneuver,  as  he  conceives  it.  These 

..  ":ruiea  haye  .qhiejly -as.  object   thfe   enabling  6  command 

to  arrange^  its  ,ma.rchdispo,sitidns'  before  the  engagement 

;:.:   sp  .that 'tilings  Vill  .xibt.:;gq  wrong.:-  .     .,  -  -i^-       - 

We  have,   above  ail,  wished  to  bring  out;  in  a?elief 
the  principal  character igi.tics.  of  the  -system,   to  wit; 

The  assumption  that  the  battle   cannot ^beooriduc ted 
on  the  terrain  by  .the   commander  j    ,„ 

:i  :   :        The  :  obi  i  gat  ion  ,  for  the'   obmm-ander  to  make  his  essential 
,df cision -before  the  battle")     ,.. 

.,,...;     The.  principal  act  of  the   battle   consisting  in  the 
s^miJltahepus  engaging" of  the   greater  pai»t,of  the  forces 
_pn:ja::5fo^ni;^proportiohat-s:t0'' .the^^  strength  ^nd^,  ^t/all 
.;ev^ntsi,- /very  close' .to,  their'-CPmbat  front.:;:,'^    ; '.  ■' v :  "^ 

■  ■'   '.     1l|e  ,ican  now  putliKi  P^r-^ll^l  the-  priiQicipal  features  of 

■  each  thesis  J  _•.'■;■ ..     ''■.:,':-\,^    [^  ,  .  :/,■.''- y-.  .  ■■' 


1st-  The  bat t le  .  rau-s  t  be 

,   conducted.  ,       ■  ■  ^;r,y   ■;  •  •. 

2d  -  The  decision  is  gen--'" 

..  -;. ;  era lly  made  in  advatice* 

3^.;  -„.The,  engagement;  ,of  _  the  .  -■ 

';  .-^  ■  , f  orc?»  i §  .; gradual ,, '  I't   i 

.   . '  ,^•iCom,pr is^s .. ai  period  of 

:..■•;' :  'f.  p2:?-e.'paration^  arid  a.;    [': 
period  of  deci slve- 

..^■.  •  action*.  :,.;:/;; .■\,i.._-.:.:^.>-X' •':..:/" ''' 


I 


1st  -  The  battle  cannot  be 

conducted  on  the  terrain. 

2d  -  The  decision  is  always 
made , in  advance. 


'3d  « >The  engagement  of  the  forces  J 
'  •   is-  sudden  and  its^  broad 
/v^  ratlines  are  irrevocably 

:  'if  *  ■;'■  f  ixe:d :  fromthe:,^  be  ginning. 
After  that  there  can  be 

;..•:■  ■f>:;=qni^;.;chah^'^'-';  in  ■  details  . 


\':  ■>  . 
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The  fact  that  these  tv;o  theories  are  each  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  other  is  an  indication  to  us  that  they  do  not 
exhaust  the  solutions  of  the  probleyi.  Tp  note  t^is.^  it 
is  necessary  to  very  carefully  study  the  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  decisive  moments  and  decisive  points* 

MATERIAL  ACTION  AND  MOPALE  ACTION. 

,  We  have  already  stated  that  for  the  combatant  of 
ancient  wars,  for  l\!apoleon,  combat  had  as  object  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  adversary.  We  readily  admit  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  that,  and. that  morale 
destruction  is  sufficient.  To  sustain  the  contrary  would 
be  denying  history. 

But  can  we  effect  morale  destruction  without  willing 
material  destruction  and  for  effecting  that  have  we  more 
certain  means  than  material  means? 

Putting  the  question  in  this  way  is  not  denying  the 
value  of  the  morale  effect;  it  is  simply  asking  ourselves 
how  we  can  produce  it,,- 

If  we  attempt  to  note  the  factors  that  enter  into  play 
to  produce  this  demoralization,  we  very  quickly  note,  that, 
of  these  factors,  some  are  completely  independent  of  us  v/hile 
the  others  are  a  direct 'function  of  the  material  action. 

The  most  characteristic  type  of  morale  action  is  the 
effect  of  surprise  which  multiplies' the  material-result 
obtained  in  proportions  which  are  sometimea  ^'Hiormous, 
Wq   have  ourselves  brought  this  out  into  relief  in  studying 
the  repercussions  of  the  counterattack.  But  we  ha.ve  also 
brought  out  that,  for  a  given  cause,  the  resuli^s  m.ay  be 
very  different.  Recruits  s-arprised  by  a  burst  of  fire  run 
away, .crying  treason.  Under  similar  conditions,  the  French 
troops  of  1870  at  V/issem-bourg  and  at  Saint-Privat  tranquilly 
take  arms  and  move  off  to  their  combat  positions.  The 
variation  in  result  shows  us  that  the  effect  of  surprise 
is  proportional  not  only  to  the  menace  of  material 
destruction  in  surprise  but  also  to  the  previous  state  of 
morale  of  those  who  are  surprised--  a  state  which  does  not 
depend  on  us.  In  extreme  cases <,  v/here  a  very  v/eak  menace 
of  destruction  suffices  .to  produce  a  panic,  we  may' say  that 
surprise  only  exploits  a  prior  situation  of  morale.   It 
ascertains  demoralization  quite  as  much  as  it  produces  it. 
It  is  the  spark  that  can  explode  a  barrel  of  powder  but 
which  produces  ho  effect  if  it  falls  on  a  less  unstable 
composition  (1), 


(1)  Of  course,  we  have  in  view  here  only  the  purely  moral 
effect  of  surprise.  In  addition,  surprise  has  the 
great  advantage  of  placing  the  adversary  in  a  situation 
in  vihich  he  is  not  able  to  act  with  all  his  means.  But 
this  is  a  material  result,  not  a  morale  result. 
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■   What  ia  ts»\!ie  for  the  Highest  degrees'  of  the 
morale  effec't- -se^ims  also  to  be  .  true  for  the  lower 
degrees  constituted- by  the'  phenomen.of  attrition, 
which  is  also  *a  combination  :of  irjateriAl  a-ction  and 
morale  action.  ',.-'' 

Material  action  is  multiplied  in  fact,  by  the 
duration  of  the  period  Of  action.,  A  relatively 
feeble  but  cbhtinuous  action,  ,in  ihe  end,  produoes  on 
the  troops  subject  to  it,  fatigue  and  nervousness, 
which  final 3.y  bring  about  real  depression  of  morale 

' and  which  ultimately  become . intolerable.  The  result 
will  be  more  or  less  rapidly  obtained  depending  on  .. 
the  strength  in  morale  of  the.  patient.  But  this- 
strength  of  mora^ie'  does  not  depend  on  us.  We  havie 

'  a^t  bur  disposition  only  quantity  and  continuity  of 
the  materioil  effect.  .- 

.  Not  bnly  does  the  morale  factor  escape  us,  but 

'also  what  is  ,pt5i?ti>!i;y  morale  in.  the  effect  produced, 
is  never  definitely  known  to'  us.'  And  if  thiS'  result- 
is  not  crowned  by  material  destrubtion,  everything 
may  have  to -be  started  over  again.  "■The  ne.^re^s  calm 
down  and  double  confidence,  is  born  of  the- disgrace 
.of  having  given  way  before  an  imaginary  danger. 
Nothing  is  irrevocable  except  -material'  results^: 
capture  of  a  piece  of  ground,..,, -losses  inflicted  on 
the  enemy,  taking  of  prisoners,  etc. •♦*. 

'■   *   ■  "The  -great  superiority,  of  the;  Roman  tactics 
lay  in  always  seeking  to  place  physical  action  on  a 
level  with  morale'  action.  Morale  action  wears- 
itself  out  (viTs  end  by  perceiving  that-  the  enemy  is  . 
not  so  terrible;'as  ^he  appears  to  be);  but  physical 
ac-tion  does  not'  -wear  dttt.  The  Greeks  tried  to  over- 
awe.-'  As  for  the'Eomaris,  they  wanted  to- ;kill  and,  they 
killed."*,  .♦.  o  they  were  on  the  right  track.  -Their  ' 
morale  action  is  supported  by  strong  s;word&> .  that  . 
kill*"  (ARDANT  DU  PICQ}'  '';-,-. 

We  can  still  subscribe  to  this  conclusion  of  .. 
ARDANT  DU  PICQi  we  can  demoralize  the  e^emy  only 
indirectly  and  our  influence  is.  exercised  exclusively 
through  the  intermediary  of  material  agents.  ,V^e  . 
should  not  ignore,  of  course,  the.  fact  that  sur- 

■  prise  multiplies  the  material  effect  and  without 
doubt  we  seek  surprise-  for  its- morale  effect,  but; 
above  all  do  we  seek  it  because  it  permits  us  to 
destroy  more  easily  and  more  completely.  We  should 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  a  material  action,  even  a 
weak  one,  provid  ed' if  be- cont-lnuous,  wears  out 

'  and' tends  tcD  break  up  the  m.oriile   of  the  eroiayj,   aiid'' 
we   employ:  this   procedure'  when  v;e  need  it,   but  we 
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count  chiefly  on  the  material  destruction  it  effects. 
We  shall  use  the  morale  effect  when  it  will  be  pro- 
duced in  our  favor;  but,  because  it  is  uncertain  and 
unstable  we  shall  act  as  if  it  were  not  to  occur 
and  as  if  we  should  have  in  view  the  total  destruction 
of  the  enemy. 

To  reason  in  this  manner  is  not  to  deny  the  '  '- 
morale  effect'i  It  is  simply  putting  ourselves  on 
guard  against  the  use  of  so-called  morale  means, 
which,  in  fact,  rest  only  on  under-estimation  of  the 
moi>ale  of  the  adversary. 

"These  erroneous  considerations  v/ill  frequently 
reappear  In  your  decisions  without  your  suspecting 
it.  It  is  these  that  will  provoke  our  criticisms 
when  you  will  undertake  operations  against  the  flank. 
or  rear  of  the  enemy,  claiming  that  the  entire  value 
of  thes>  operations  resides  in  the  directions  in 
which  th^y  are  made."  ... 

"When-  you  undertake  to  make  threats  without 


attacking 


It 


.  •  • « • 


"We  do  not  cause  a  real  adversary  to  fall  back 
by  a  cleverly  chosen  direction;  we  cannot  immobilize 
him  v/ithout  an  effective  attack..,.,." 

"The (type  of  —  Tr.)  wstir  that  we  shall  ..study, 
positive  in  its  nature,  admits  of  only  positive 
solutions* ■  No  effect  without  cause.   If  you  desire 
the  effect,  develop  the  cause,  apply  force." 

"If  you  v/ish  to  force  the  enemj   back,  beat 
him,  nothing  can  be  done  without  that..,,."   (Marshal 
Foch,  the  Principles  of  War), 

.  ,.  .Consequently  then,  v;hen  we  say  that  battle 
has  demoralization  of  the  enemy  as  its  ob-ject,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  become  the  dupe  of  words;  we 
merely  note  what  will  probably  happen  — »  that  the 
battle  will  cease  when  the  enemy  admits  himself  van- 
quished. But  as  no  one  can  foresee  in  advance 
under  what  conditions  or  when  this  result  will  bo 
obtained,  the  commander  is  obliged  to  organize  his 
aSt-air   as  if  he  would  be  obliged  to  push  things 
through  to  the  bitter  end,  i,e,,  aim  at  total 
destruction  of  the  enemy.   "Nothing  is  done  as  long 
as.  there  remains  something  to  do"  (Napoleon)* 
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THE,  DECISIVE  POINT  AND  a?HE  DECISIVE  MOMEIT* 

Vife  now  have  to  ask  ourselves  if,  in  a  battle,  there' 
really  is  a  decisive  point,  a  decisive  moment  ari.el,r':^f  so, 
how  this  .|)oint  and  this  momont  can  be  foreseen  or,  at  least, 
perceivQid,  ":\ 

'-■■/•'     As  t.o  the  fir^st  question,  there  is  no  possible  doubt. 
That  there  is.,  in  ever:y  battle  a  decisive  moment,  that  is  to 
say,  a  moment  beginning 'with  which  the  balance  swings  de- 
cidedly to  one  side  is  a  fact  of  experience,  one  that  cannot 
be  contested.  It  is  necess,ary  that  this  moment  be  produced, 
for  without  it,  by  very  definition,  the  battle  would  remain 
Indecisive;  Therefore  there  is  a^. decisive. moment  and  if  an 
imtiortant  ,act  has  been  accomplished  at  this  moment,  the  point  j 
at  which  it  occurred  is,  evidently, ,  a  decisive  point.         1 

M:   for  the  decisive  moment,  we  cannot  conceive  it  to     • 

be'aught  ■else,  than  the  resultant  of, the  moments  that  preceded  j 
it.  .Taken-, singly,  it  has  no  more  -value  than  any  one  whatso-  ' 
ever-  of  the,  others,.   Suppress  --  in  our  mihd  --  one  of  the 
events  that  occurred  before ; it >  and- the  decisive  moment  will 
be  moved.   If,  at  Sadowa,r the  German. First  Army  had  not  obliged 
the  greater  part  of  the- Austrian  .  Army  to  .face  toward  it,  the 
arrival  of  the  German  Second.. Army  would  not  have  produced  the 
'decision  under  .the  same  conditions.  A  sim.il ar  line  of  reason- 
ing might  be  applied  tro  the  -intervention  of  the  1st  Corps  at 
Guise.  -We  may  indeed  believe,  ^though  we  cannot  pro"5e  it,  that 
the  decision  would  have  been  produced  just  the  same,  but  the 
decisive  moment  .VyroTAld  not  have- been,  the,  same.  ,  And  when  the 
act  that.we  may  consider  as  decisive  reduces  to  a  simple 
incident,  say  the  capturihg  of  a  cr.es t  by  one  or  two  companies, 
as  at  Nanshan,  eye  a  distant  flank  fire  action  %S'   at  Wa  Pan  Gou 
or  at  Ya^g  Tze  L'lng,  43  it  not  evident  .that  tb.is  incident  de- 
rives all. of  .its  value  .from  the-  general  situation  in  which  it 
is  produced  and,  consequently,  from  the  events  that  have  pre- 
ceded, it.:'  '       /  "  '■   • 

.  ■  ■  -  ■  ■  yf   'v  .,.. .,-  .   ,     .,:■"'■■■'■  ••■■•"  ■■  „ 

.  .  So,  the  decisive  moment  is  not  independent  of  its  ante- 
cedents; no  more  so  is  it  of  its  consequences* 

A^ain,^  let  us  suppose  that  a  battle  is  stopped  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  we  consider  decisive,  as  for  example,  Austerlitz 
at  the  moment  ,of  the  capture  of  the  Pratzen  plateau,  Castigliom 
Bautzen  and  Sadowa  at  the  moment  of  the  entrance,  into  line  of 
Serurier,,  of ,  Ney  and  of  the  Prince  Royal.  Noth.ihg  prevents 
the  va.nquished  from  retiring  in  complete  liberty.'  IJo  mar© 
victory,  no- more  decision,  no  more  decisive  m^bment.  We  can 
distinguish' the  decisive  moment  only  after  the  event,  when  we 
can  see  the. whole -battle,  the  events  th^t  have  ..followed  this 
momeiat  as  well  as,  those 'that  have  preceded' it./, 

To'sum  up,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  ^'  ^'^cisive  moment, 
hut  this  moment  results  from  the  antededents  of  combat.  For 
that  reason,  we  have  only  an  indirect  grasp  on  it;  it  is 
illusory  to  try  to  indefinitely  reduce  these  antecedents  for 
its  profit  because,  finally,  it  will  be  necessary  for  it  to 
pay  for  all  the  savings  made  for  its  profit.  '  On  the  other 
hand,  we  will  know  it  (the  decisive  mdment  —  Tr.)  only  aft^r 
the  combat  is  terminated  and  again  is  it  illusory  to  attempt 
to  delay  acting  until  the  decisive  moment  reveals  itself  to  us. 

4 
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We  could  reason  in  the  same  manner  on  the  subject  of  the 
decisive  point.  Tliie   point  is  not  decisive  of  itself.   It  • 
has  become  so  only  through  its  situation  in  the  ensemble, 
through  what  has  been  effected  on   the  other  points  of  the 
battlefield.   Change  the  events  upon  any  other  point  whatso- 
ever, and  you  are  quite  certain  to  change  the  decisive  point. 

Prom  this  f»ct  that  the  commander  cs^nnot  act  directly 
on  the  decisive  point  at  the  decisive  moment  are  \ve  to  con- 
clude that  he  cannot  act  indirectly^  that  all  maneuver  is  im- 
possible? We  do  not  think  so. 

Take,  for  example,  (Sketch  No  65)  the  situation  of  the 
battle  of  Saint-Privat  at  about  7:00  PM.  We  see,  the  German 
Army  spi'ead  put  in  front  of  the  French  Army  oh  a.  front  of 
twelve  and  one-half  miles.  Near  Saint-Privat,  a  German  divi- 
sion has  stopped  in  front  of  the  right  of  the  French  VI  Corps, 
and  another  division,  the  12th  Saxon,  executes  a  flank  attack 
against  this  right. (right  of  the  French  Vlth  Corps  —  Tr.), 

We.  know  that  the  attack  of  this  division  decided  the  fate 
of  the  battle;  here  then,  certainly,  is  a  decisive  point  and  a 
decisive  moment,  ,   •. 

How  did^this  come  to  pass? 

■■   ' ' 
Has  Marshal  von  Mol-tke  himself  chosen  this  point  and  this 
moment?  Nots  at  all,  "       '.  ■* 

What  has  he  attempted  to  do?  'He  wished  to  attack  the 
French  Army  by  enveloping  it  on  the  north  and  he 'has  boldly 
put  into  action  all  the  forces .necessary  to  feed  his  envelop- 
ing, movement.   And  he  ,has  profited  by  taking  a  broad  view  of 
the  matter.  We  recall,  in  fact,  that  the  German  high  command 
first  believed  the  French  right  at  Amanvillers,  then  at  Saint- 
.Privat  and  that  it  was  only  a  third  lot  of  information  that 
showed  it  to  be  at  Ronccurt,  Under  these  conditions  what  re- 
sult would  have  been  given  by  a  plan  of  attack  based  on  the 
first  lot  .of  information?  Probably  nothing.   But  the  maneuver 
was  arranged  in  so  supple  a  way  that  these  errors  were  of  no 
importance.   In  fact,  merely  opening  the  sheaf  of  (German  -- 
Tr,),  Corps  was  sufficient  to  enlarge  the  front  of  attacic  so 
.as.  to  insure  the  desired  envelopment. 

Thus,  what  was  willed,  contrived  by  the  Commander  is  not 
a  decisive  wing  attack  upon  Saint-Privat,  but  a  maneuver  of 
the  whole  force,  the  normal  evolution  of  which  was  to  be  an 
attack  on  the  French  right,  wherever  this  fight  might  be 
found.   Thus  there  was  a  decisive  point  and  a  decisive  moment; 
but  it  is  not  this  point  and  this  moment  that  the  action  of 
the  commander  was  exercised  upon, 

MANEUVER  ARRANGED  IN  ADVANCE. 

So,  the  fact  that  the  commander  cannot  always  himself 
choose  the  decisive  point  and  moment  does  not  prevent  him 
from  trying  for  success  along  a  given  path  and  following  a 
determined  maneuver  procedure. 

We  may,  then,  conceive  of  a  system  which  will  be  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  theses  set  forth  previously  and  which  is, 
moreover,  implicitly  «?!rxirp.ci<iPtd  in  the  1895  regulation  when 
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this  regulation  alludes  to  the  circumstances  that  will  allow 
the  -coiiiinarider  to  decide  in  advance*  .  -  .,  •  .   -' 

■  To  bring  this  out,  let  us  take  a  very  simple  example, 
the  well^knovm  case  of  Castiglione.  This  battle  Comprises 
(See  Commandant  Colin»s  work:  Les  Transrorm'atlsons"  de  la 
Guerre):   (SketQh  No  66), 

'—  a  frontal  combat  by  Augereau>s  and  Massena^s  divisiona ' 
to  force  the  enemy  to  engage  all  his  troops 5  ,; 

.  .  .  — -  s.n  attack  in  the  Austrian  flank  by  Serurier«s  divi-   | 
siori,  at  first  kept  twenty- two  miles  from  the  •battlefield; 

•<i^  s*nd  when  the  enemy  has  disorganized  his  of'der  of  battle 
to  face  the  flank  attack,  an  attack  to  the  limit  by  all  avail- 
able troops, 

Here  we  a6e  very  clearly  that  the  battle,  in  its  entirety 

is  conceived  from  the  beginning,   Serurier's  attack,  which  we 
may  consider  as  the  decisive  attack,  was  not;  "contrived  after 
having  seen  the  results  of  a  preparatory  combat";  it  was  de- 
cided upon  at  the  same  time  as  the  preparatory -combat  itself .  ' 

Here  we  are  in  presence  of  a  preconceived  plan  as  de- 
manded by  Colonel  de  Grandmaison.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
this  plan  does  not  comprise  simply  A   general  and  simultaneous 
engagement  of  the  forces,  after -which  the  conduct  of  combat 
will  be  abandoned  to  subordinate  commanders.  It  contemplates 
a  maneuver  of  the  type  described  by  the  1895  regulation,  com- 
prising: '  '  : 

-•'a  preparatory  action,  frontal  combat  by  Mas sena  and 
Angereauj  "  .    ■    '  '     '   .   , 

--  and  a  decisive  action,  Serurier's  intervention  at  the 
eneray*.s\f  lank.     '''  ^  :'''''.'  '  ^  ::.  \  '^-  ;  ^  -  : 

The  decisive  point  and  decisive  moment  no  doubt  exist,  bia 
they  mi^ht  have  been  different.  They  do  not  constitute  the 
essential  part  of .; the  plan;  they  become  simply  a  circumstance 
of  execution.  The  Commander  has  not  allowed  himself  to  become 
hypnotized  by  these  details;  he  had  the  ensemble  of  his  combat 
constantly  in  view  and  it  is  on  this  ensemble  that  he  exer- 
cised his  action. 

That  this  was  a  habit  of  Napoleon's-  is  well  enough  demon- 
strated to  convince  us  in  the  pages  that  Commandant  Colin  devo 
to  him  in  the  work  already  mentioned:       ..;  ;  .   " 

"It  is  useless  to  multiply  •examples;- wi9  would  nob  e,  each 
time,  that  Napoleon  started  battle  with  a  premeditated  plan 
•  • » •  •  •'  '  X  /  #  *  -^  '  ■'  ■  • 

(1)  Commandant  e 61 in  adds:   "nearly  always  conceived  follavin 
the  same  type"^.....  but  we  believe  we  should  make  a  reserva- 
tion on  this  latter  statement,;  ^- 't.;  •  ^-'h':  v  •:■  •■: 
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It  is  true  "that  circumstances  rarely  permitted  him  to 
follow  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  the  end..,:. •  But  the 
fact  that  modifications,  and  sometimes  even  a.  change  of  plan 
may-  "be.  forced  on  him  during  the  course  of  execution  never  • 
decided  him  to  engage  without  an  initial  plan  covering  the 
whole  of  the  development  of  the  battle." 

"  We  shall  note,  in  addition,  that  the  fact  of  coming  to 
grips  with  the  enemy  after  a  determinate  plan  deeply  modifies 
the  charact-er  of  the  preparatory  combat  and  enables  us  to  give 
it  a  precise  object,  which,  of  necessity,  will  be  wairbing  whean 
we  wait  f or '  the  suggestion  of  a  maneuver  idea  to  flov;  out  of 
this  combat..  To  build  up  a  decisive  action  of  some  sort  upon 
a  preparatory  combat  of  some  sort  is  not  the  idea.  The  general 
mode  of  decisive  action  being  predetermined,  what  should  be 
done  is  to  create  a  favorable  situation  which  will  allow  this 
action  to  develop  itself  under  the  best  conditions  and  with 
the  greatest  possible  results.  To  accomplish  this,  all  the 
efforts  must  be  oriented,  from  the  beginning,  toward  a  common 
goal;  we  guarantee  ourselves  against  the  risk  of  diverging 
efforts  and  bring  to  our  side  the  best  chances  of  success. 

CONCLUSION.  .  .' 

For  this  third  system,  moreover,  we  do  not  claim  the  spirit 
of  exclusion  which,  we  think,  we  must  refuse  to  the  two  others. 
There  are  maneuver  procedures  as  there  are  combat  procedures. 
In  the  ensemble  of  circumstances  we  find  in  war,  each  system, 
each  procedure  may  render  service  some  day,  on  condition  that 
it  be  used  in  the  general  situation  to  which  it  Is  more  partic- 
ularly adapted. 

Although  the  latter  system,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  easiest 
to  handle  and  the  one  that  lends  itself  to  the  greatest  number 
of  applications,  the  two  others  have  also  foLind  their  use  in 
the  past  and  will  doubtless  again  find  their  use  in  the  future. 
Consequently  it  is  inadvisable  to  set  them^  aside  in  advance; 
only  we  must  study  very  closely  the  conditions  under  which  they 
may  be  used  so  as  not  to  employ  them  at  the  wrong  time.  This  i3 
what  we  shall  try  to  do  in  the  following  chapters  when  we  take 
up  the  two  great  categories  into  which  the  different  forms  of 
maneuver  s^re  classified:  wing  maneuvers  and  central  maneuvers, 

SYSTEM  OP  SUCCESSIVE  ACTIONS  "ECONOICf  OP  FORGES". 

In  order  to  clearly  place  the  problem  we  intend  to  studj', 
it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  up  to  the  present  we  have 
reasoned  as  if  success  could  be  obtained  through  a  single  man- 
euver. 

That  may  happen,  but  the  reality  is  usually  more  complex. 
To  attain  the  result,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ef*fect,  not  a 
single  maneuver,  but  a  series  of  successive  maneuvers. 

History,  moreover,  shows  us  brilliant  series  of  operations 
in  which  the  decision  results  not  from  a  single  act,  but 
from  a  .series  of  vigorous,  closely  successive  blows,  struck 
until  the  final  result  was  obtained. 

The  Value  of  this  system  does  not  lie,  properly  speaking, 
in  the  succession  of  efforts,  but  it  does  lie  in  the  manner - 
in  which  this  succession  of  efforts  is  effected.   It  has  been 
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set.  f  orth;b;^^,Marshal  Poch..  in  his  "The  Principles;  of"  Wa'i:'". 
(Second  conference:..-  Ec.onomy  of  Forces).,. 

..   "The ^principle  of;  the  economy  of  forbes  is  thfe  art .  of 

throwing  in,,  at  a  certain. moment,  all  our  resources  on  a 
certain  point,  by  applying,  there,  all  our  forces;  to  make 
the  thing,  po.sslble,  have  these  forces  intercommunicate  in- 
stead, of  ^  working  each  in:  its  separate  bailii^ick  and  being 
., assigned,  affixed  and  invariable,  destination; .  then,  the  result 
'^;,..0bt"aine.d,"  to  again' converge  these  f  or ces  .  and' act  against  a' 
'  single, ".new  objective,"        :  *:    "'  .•' 

./     "It  is,  ;the  art  of  .bearing  with  all  our  strength,  in 
succession',  on  all  the.;. resistances.. we; encounter  and,  to  be 
able  to  .,d6.  this,!  arranging  our  s.trength  into, , a,  system. "    . 

As  an; example;,  .the;  Marshal  takes,  up,  the  campaign  of 
..,Mqn-tenptt*e,..in'  1795'.,  .and  brings '..'.out  a  con,ve3?sation  .betwe.^n,., 
©onaparte;  and  Ifbreau'.ln  "1799:.  .  .  .■   .  ,,  ''   .;,   ;     ;;■  . 

"You  are  right",  said  Bonaparte, " "it  is" always  the  large 
number  that  beats  the  small  number," 

t  ,.■■■■■■  ... 

.. "However, , General,  you  have  of ten  beaten,  large  armies 
., with. small  armies",  I  replied  to  Bonaparte,  .•    '.  - 

...'   "In.  that  .case  also".,  he  said  .."it;  is.  always  -the  small 
"number  that  was  ^  beaten  by ,  the  large  number,".    ;  ;  . 

Which"  is  what  led  him  to  set  forth  his  tactics  as 

follows:  ' 


the  enemy *'s  army,  to  attack  another  part  of  itj  still  using 
all  my  forces, .  Thus,  I  beat  the  enemy  in  detail,  and  the 
victory  v;hich  was  the  result  of  this  (beating  in  detail  --  Tr,; 
.was  always,  as  you  see,  the  triumph  of  the.  large  number  over 
'the  smaller  n^aniber., "   .  _       ;    ,.      .   , 

;  !■■  ?Je  can  easlly-re.cognize  the 'same  conception  in  the  in- 
structions given  by  General  Poch,  just  before  the  battle  of 
the  Somme.  ... 

^ndi  finally, -the  campaign  of  1918,  particularly  during  | 
the  period  included  between  July  15th  and  September  25th,  con- i 
stitutes  a  new  and  magnificent  demonstration  of  the.  value  of  | 
this  ..system,   .  .   ,  ,. 

.'Prom  the  point  of  view  that  int.ere'sts  us,  this  .system  ha^:^^; 
two  'cl'asses  of  application,  '  ! 

.:.  First,  'we  'are '  obliged  'to  use 'it  *ih  the  elementary  combinci! 
.t ions  anti  , we,  .have  alre^ady.  explained  this,  in  discussing,  the  'i 
principal  attacko'  li^fe  have;^aeen;tb'af 'it  dominated  the  entire  ' 
execution  of  combat  arid  we 'shall  be"  obliged  to  use  it  at  every 
moment  in  the  applications  , of .  m.aneuyerj 'to  modern  warfare,  Po:,^ 
it  mu§J  ., be;  thoroughly  iUnc^erJtopi^,^,^^^  'cWhen  ,we  study,,  a  m-aneuveri 
'I'dea,  ;w6  miist  always  li'avs  in' view  hot  only,  the  idea  itself, 
but  also  its'  adaptatidh  to  the  existing  "contingencies, 
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But  the  system  goes  farther.  It  is  also  a  method  for 
the  ptirposs  of  retaliating  the  binding  together  and  the  com- 
hining  ol"  a  series  of  maneuvers  having  a  particular  object. 
In  this  case,  it  constitutes  a  higher  phase  in  the  stuc3y  of 
maneuver  and  it  can  be  commenced  profitably  only  after  an 
explanation  of  the  elementary  procedures. 
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CHAPTER ' IV 

Wim   MANEUVERS 


The  war  of  continuous  fronts  has  turned  our  attention  more 
or  less  from  wing  maneuvers.  We  have  had  to  take  care  of  things 
as  they  came  along  and  we  have  limited  ourselves  to  studying 
the  problem  of  the  hour. 

But,  since,  the  Instruction  on  the  conduct  of  large  imits 
has  reminded  us  that  we  m.ust  be  able  to  wage  war  on  non- 
continuous  fronts,  and^  under  those  conditions  wing  maneuvers 
are  possible. 

Then,  we  have  previously  seen  that  a  v/ar  on  extended 
fronts  frequently  permitted  combinations  derived,  in  reality, 
from  wing  maneuvers.   They  are,  in  a  way,  wing  maneuvers  made 
under  serai-free  conditions--  which  conditions  render  their 
execution  more  delicate,  but  which  do  not  modify  their 
characteristics. 

In  addition  ,  on  an  extended  field  of  battle,  the  fronts 
often  are  only  relatively  continuous.   They  may  be  continuous 
for  a  large  unit,  for  an  Army,  without  being  so  for  its  ad- 
laranced  elements.  Now,  any  interruption  of  a  front  ,  however 
slight  it  may  be,  may  open  up  a  possibility  of  v/ing  maneuver 
to  a  given  echelon.  Such  opportunities  frequently  pffer  them- 
s^lveSi  even  to  small  units  of  cavalfy  and  infantry^  par- 
ticularly in  gaining  contact  and  in  the  pursuit. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  that  all  unit  commanders  taking 
part  in  the  execution  of  a  maneuver  inform  themselves  of  their 

able  to 
sense  con- 


role  in  the  ensemble  of  this  maneuver,  so  as  to  be 
orient  the  initiatives  they  will  have  to  take  in  a 
forming  with  the  idea  of  the  command. 

Today,  therefore,  we  cannot  neglect  study  of  the  wing 
maneuver  and  w^  may  even  affirm  that  knowledge  and  practice 
of  this  maneuver  is  necessary  at  all  echelons. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  in  order  to  make  use  of 
known  actions,  v/e  shall  most  often  refer  to  examples  involving 
units  of  a  slightly  large  order.   But  it  must  be  thoroughly 
understood  that,  mutandis  mutatis  (the  necessary  changes  being 
made  —  Tr.)   the  rules  apply  to  the  small  units  as  well  as  to 
the  large  ones. 


FUNDAMENTAL  GEARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  WING  MANEUVER 


What  above  all  characterises  the  wing  maneuver 
is  a  combination  of  two  directions  of  attack. 


is  that  it 


It  sometimes  happens  that  in  studying  ,  we 
studying  the  action  along  a  single  direction-- 


limit  ourselves  to 
that  leading  to 
the  flank  of  the  enemy.   Such  work  is  useful  but  only  on 
condition  of  remembering  that  when  we  do  this,  what  we  are 
really  studying  is  not  a  wing  maneuver,  but  a  frontal  attack  made 
under  special  conditions. 
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As  W3  have  shc"/vn  in  the  preceding  chapter,  there  is  a 
close  connection  air.ong  all  the  acts  that  constitute  a 
maneuver.    particul-M-ly  in  the  wing  maneuver  is  there  a 
repercussion  of  the  frontal  attsck  on  the  flank  att 
vi.ce-versai.    Ccnsequentl^/',  what  characterises  a 


.ck 


and 
given  wing 
the  different 


maneuver  and  what  \7ill  enable  ua  to  differentia 

types  is  the  prcporbion  that  exists  between  the  forces  In  the 

frontal  attack  and  the  wing  attack. 

Combining  this  point  of  view  with  the  different  systems 
of  maneuver  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  can  class- 
ify wing  maneuvers  into  four  prinslpai  groups  (Sketch  No.  85) 

1st  —  Converging  attack; 

2d,  — Frontal  attack  combined  with  a  weak  flank  attack 
( enveloping  movement ) >       , 

3d  -r--.   Frontal  attack  combined  with  a.  strong  flank  attack; 

4th  --  Weak  frontal  attack  combined  with  a  very  sferong 
flank  attack  (flank  attack).. 


METHCD  OP  STUDY 


.  ,  Again  it  must  be  understood  that  we  do  not  :Seek  to 
establish  the  superioriby  of  one  system  over  ano-ther.  We 
simply  endeavor'  to  see  rhe;  properties  of  each-  and  to^  note 
their  conditions  of  execution* 


'.  ^A  complete  study  of  this  subject  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  course.   There.fo?.'e  wre, shail  limit  ourselve$  to' its 
broad  lines.   Bititit  is  advisable'  that  each- one  of  .-.us 
inform  ourselves  indivi^.ually ,  to-  as  full  an  oxtent  as  possible. 
From  this  point  of  view,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  deep 
study  of  fililitary  history.  ,.•■•,     ,,■ 

When  the  wing  aianeuver  is  raa.de  by  a  unit  that ^ has  another 
unit  abreast  of  it  one  one  side,  the  maneuver  is  often  hampered 
in, its  development  either-  by  adjacent  troops  or  by  the 
presence  of  enemy  echelons*  .■•We  shall  again  meat,  with  these 
difficulties  in  studying  -central  m.aneuvers°  for-  the  tiiF^e' 
being,  we  shall  limit  ourselves; to  studying  the  wing  maneuver 
■  in  a  space  assumed,  to  be,  completely  free.  .:      '   ,  ■  ■■ 

Also,  though  it  is  rarely  that  we  can  follow  out  to  the 
end  the  execution  of  a  determined  typo  cf  mareuver  and  though, 
in  a  real,  operation,  it  is  sometim.es  nocesaary  to  abandon 
a  maneuver  that  has  been  commenced  and  star-t  another  one, 
we  shall  commence  by  studying  each  procedure  by  itself,  and 
as  if  it  were  practicable  to  apply'it  without  modification 
from  start  to  finish.   The  question  of  variants  of  the  initial 
plan  will  be   taken  up  later  . 

This  method,  in  fact,  is  the  only  one  that  enables  us  to 
bring  out,  the  closely  bound  relation  that  exist  between  the 
different  acts  of  the  maneuver  and;  particularly,  between 
the  decisive  act  itself  and  the  dispositions  that  prepare 
this  decisive  act. 


Finally,  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  what  we  have 
said  on  the  subject  of  unity  of  combat  and  of  the  importance 
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of  finishing  the  battle.   We  usually  consider  the  arrival 
on  the  enemy  v/ing  as  the  decisive  event,  in  which  we  are  right 
for  it  is  at  this  moment,  generally,  that  equilibrium  is  upset. 
But  this  is  only  on  condition  that  we  do  not  stop  at  that  and 
that,  once  the  plow  is  struck,  we  utilize  its  repereussions  to 
their  extreme  limits. 

CONVERGraa  ATTACK 

In  the  converging  (or  concentric)  attack  v/e  attempt  to 
effect,  right  away,  the  complete  surrounding  of  the  enemy  by 
the  entrance  into  line  of  ■  jairaarerous  columns  concentrically 
oriented  toward  the  battle  field. 


This  system  was 
German  regulations: 


considered  as  an  ideal  by  the  pre-war 


"The  situation  shows  up  as  very  favorable  when,  the  day 
of  the  battle,  the  forces  may  be  pushed  toward  the  field  of 
battle  by  .starting  from  different  points,  and  when  operations 
have  been  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  a  shcr  t  final  march 
brings  the  troops,  coming  from,  various  directions,  against  the 
front  and  the  flank  of  the  enemy."  (L) 


Thi 
Grandma i 
rule: " 
it)  that 
several 
of  front 
another 
Tr.)   it 
and  some 


s  corresponds  with  what  was  advocated  by  Colonel  de 
son,  although  the  author  does  not  make  it  an  absolute 
Some  would  prefer  (and  the  Germp.ns  attempt  to  realize 

the  engagement  might  be  convergent.   For  an  Army  of 
corps,  the  advisabil&ty  of  marching  on  a  greater  width 

than  the  combat  front,  so  as  to  close  toward  one 
for  combat,  is  not  to  be  doubted;  below  (a  large  Army-- 

depends  on  the  state  of  communications  or  circumstances, 
times  on  temperament". 


By  using  this  procedure,  the  commander  practically 
ab§.ndons  direction  of  combat  as  soon  as  he  is  engaged.   The 
whole  thing  is  a  matter  of  long,  prior  preparation  and  pre- 
conceived decisioni  however,  it  is  possible  to  vary  the  dis- 
tribution of  forces  along  the  front  and  this  is,  consequently, 
conforming  to  the  rules  of  attack  of  modern  com.bat. 

We  may  cite  as  examples: 

Lutzeh  (1813)  (sketch  No.  67); 

Sedan,  to  which  evidently  refers  the  sentence  of  the 
German  regulation  previously  mentioned; 

The  initial  plan  of  the  maneuver  of  le  Mans  (Sketch  No. 68) 

The  beginnings  of  the  Tusco-Bulgarian  campaign  of  1913 
(Sketch  No.  70); 


1914; 


The  ensemble  of  the  maneuvers  of  the  German  right  in 


The  first  battle  of  the  Marne  and  the  battle  of  the  Carmes 
gap  (la  Trouee  de  Charmes).   (In  these  two  battles,  the  offenis*?!:^-' 
sive  is  preceded  by  a  tetreating  maneuver  in  the  course  of  which 


(1)   Principles  of  the  High  Command  (1910). 
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the  disposition  spreads  Itself  out 
form  preparatory  to  the  attack). 


to  take  on  the  converging 


We ©an  also  note  quite  frequent  examples  of  this  maneuver 
in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  both  on  the  French  and  the 
enemy  side,  (See  Chapter  V,  following) 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that,  the  directions  of  march  of  the 
different  columns  being  convergent,  we  must  make  no  mistake 
concerning  the  position  of'  the  future  battlefield.    If  not^ 
we  run  the  risk  of  finding  ourselves,  at  the  moment  of  the 
engagement,  on  a  front  of  action  that  is  -either  too  wide  or 
too  narrow. 


The  theoretical  parry  for  this  maneuver  is  relatively 
easy.   It  consists  of  : 

either  an  extension  of  the  front  at  the  moment  of  en-gf 
gaging—  the  system  advocated  by  General  Kessler; 


or,  a  moving  of  the  battlefield; 
used  by  General  Ghanzy  in  the  battles 
No  69).  In  this  example,  the  directi 
the  German  Corps  had  been".  Saint-Mar 
and  Parigne'  -  1»  Eveque,  initial  fro 
But  when  they  (the  German  Corps--Tr. ) 
Ghanzy  had  completely  evacuated  his  f 
had  placed  himself  astraddle  the  Huis 
had  to  abandon  their  first  directions 
build  up  another  maneuver. 


a  procedure  that  was 
of  le  Mans  (Sketch 
ons  originally  given 
s-la-Briere,  Ardenay 
nt  of  the , French  army. 

arrived  in  contact, 
irst  battle  field  and 
ne.   Consecjnantly  they 
,  reopen  the  sheaf  and 


The  operation  was  possi  ble  because  they  had  been  informed 
in  time,  but  when  this  system  is  applied  without  a  corrective, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  German  army  at  Spicheren,  and  when  the 
adversary  draws  away,  it  may  lead'- the  assailant  into  si 
veritable  block.  We  know  what  trouble  the  Germans  had,  on 
August  7th,  1870,  in  untangling  the  block  caused  by  an  ex- 
aggerated convergence  of  the  Oorps  of  the  First  and  Second 
Armies  on  the  battlefield. 

The  use  of  this  procedure  is  chiefly  in  the  realm  of 
strategy;  nevertheless,  it  finds  applications  at  a  lower 
echelon  in  the  detailed  execution  of  a  wing  attack. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  trodps,  at  the  ptresent  day,  seldom 
m.ove  except  in  a  sheaf  of  columns  (l)   A  march  against  the 
wing  of  an  enemy  will  therefore  often  appar  in  the  form  of 
numerous  columns  directed  concentrically  toward  the  zone  where 
we  expect  to  find  this  wing. 
find  ourselves  in  presence  of  all 
converging  attack,  for  we  must: 


In  this  case,  we  naturally- 
the  difficulties  of  a 


be  sure  of  including  all  the  terrain  occupied  by  this  win 
and  its  supports; 


(1)   "Column",  as  used  here,  is  taken  in  its  broadest  sense; 
it  applies  to  marches  on  roads  out  of  the  presence  of 
the  enemy  as  well  as  to  marched  across  country  in 
proximity  to  the  enemy. 
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Kedp  the  sheaf  sufficiently  closed  together  so  that 
the  engagement  may  be  made  under  suitable  conditions  as  to 
extent  of  front: 


provide  for  a  new  enlarging 
passing  to  the  pursuit. 


(of 


the  front —  Tr. )  in 


To  sum  up,  the  system  of  conver.^ing  attack,  conceived 
in  advance,  is  suitable  chiefly  against  an  enemy  that  is 
immobile  and  gathered  together  on  a  narrow  front.   In  this 
case,  it  usually  gives  completely  decisive  results.   Its 
principal  risks  are  either  to  miss  the  proper  direction, 
or  to  run  into  a  widened  front,  in  which  case  the  envelop- 
ment is  not  produced  and  the  maneuver  fails. 

THE  ENVELOPING  MNEUVER 
The  principal  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  pre- 
ceding system  results  from  the  fact  that  we  are  operating 
against  an  enemy  that  is  not  stationary. 

If  we  desire  to  avoid  this  disadvantage,  we  will  be  led 
to  coiisider  the  maneuver  in  two  phases:   a  first,  phase 
having  as  object  the  finding  of  the  enemy  and  his  immobiliza- 
tion when  found;    and  a  second  phase  consisting  of  bringing 
troops  on  his  flank  to  envelop  him* 

If  the  troops  charged  with  the  flank  attack  ^re  relatively 
weak  and  if  they  act  in  close  liaison  v/ith  the  frontal  attack 
it  results  in  a  type  of  maneuver  usually  called  an  enveloping 
maneuver. 

The  normal  evolution  of  this  maneuver  comprises: 

--  an  attack  made  by  the  main  body  of  the  forces  with 
the  object  of  finding  and  fixing  the  enemy; 

--  then  the  extending  of  a  v;ing  or  of  the  two  wings  until 
we  find  the  flank  of  the  adversary; 

-5-  a  turning  in  on  this  flank; 

«-  and  finally,  exploitation  of  the  crisis  thus  created. 

As  types  of  this  maneuver,  we  may  take  Woerth,  Saint-Privat, 
Lule'  -Bourgas ,  Mukden.   Saint-?rivat,  however,  is  incomplete, 
since  there  was  no  explboitation. 

In  order  for  this  maneuver  to  be  successful,  we  must 
succeed  in  locating  the  wing  of  the  enemy. 

•  .If  the  enemy  has  reserves,  he  will  generally  use  them 
to.  extend  his  front  in  proportion  as  we  extend  our  owri. 
It  was  this  that  was  done  on  a  large  scale  in  1914,  at  the 
time  of  the  Race  to  the  Sea.   In  this  case  the  position  of 
the  wing  changes  at  each  instant.   At  first,  this  is  Only 
relatively  disadvantageous  if,  as  we  have  previously  pointed 
out,  the  maneuver  is  not  built  up  with  respect  to  a  given 
point.   But  if  the  movement  does  not  cease,  the  t.lme  arrives 
when  the  reserves  are  exhausted  by  the  extension  of  the  front 
and  finally  nothing  remains  for  the  enveloping  r^vement. 

Therefore,  extending  our  front  is  not  sufficient;  we 
must  prevent  the  enemy  from  extending  his  a^d  \n   order 
to  do  that  v/e  must  succeed  in  making  him  cijgage  his  reserves. 
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Two  cases  are  to  'be  considered,  depending  upon 
whether  the  attitude  of  the  enemy  is  defensive  or  offensive. 

If  the  enemy  holds  himself  on  r^he  defensive,'  we  cB.n 
fix  him  on.ly  by  serious  atte.cks,  either  all  along,  the 
front  as  did  the  Germars  at  Saint-Prirat  or  even  on  the  wing 
Opposite  the  one  at  which  we  shall  try  for  the  decision 
as  did  the  Japanese  at  Mukden, 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  enemy  attacks-,  the  preparation 
caji  he  defensive  and,  conseo.uently,  more  economical  than 
in  the  preceding  situation.   It  is  probably  this  case  that 
the  regulations  of  1895  had  in  view  In  its  definition  of  ■ 
prepai'atory  combat;   "Oppose  to  the  enemy,  at  all  points 
•Ht  which  he  shows  troops,  the  minimum'  of  strength  necessary 
to  stop  him,  immobilize  him  and  vvear  him  out  x  .  .  *' 

Thus.,  the  attitude  which  it  would  be  advisable  for 
us  to  take  in  the  preparatory  combat,  would  be  the  converse  of 
that  taken  by  the  enemy,,  and  consequently  it  should  be'  ■ 
modified  in  proportion  as  the  adversary  changes  his 
attitude, 

l^Jhatever  the  procedure  used,  we  may  say  that  the  success 
,of  the  maneuver  lies  rather  in  the  results  obtained  by  ^he 
preparatory  combat  than  in  the  intervention  of  tfe®  1tff«wn#aB 
^charged  with  the  wing  attack.   These  troops,  ^  Tact^  aJMj 
not,  and  cannot  he,    very  strong;  consequently  the  ^ttaek 
will  give  results  only  in  so  far  as.  the  first  part  of  the 
combat  shall  have  succeeded  in  creating  a  general  situation  ] 
favorable  to  the  projected  maneuver.  I 

In  the  application,  two  difficulties  arise:  J 


The  troops  charged  with  the  enveloping  m.ovement  must 
not  be  below  a  certain  strength  dictated  by  the  normal 
depth  of  the  enemy  disposition  at  the  v;ing  to  be  attacked* 
We  have  seen  in  Part  Two.  that  on  a.  modern  battlefield, 
this  depth  may  be  from  3,300  to  4,400  yards;  therefore  we 
must  have  a  unit  strong  enough  to  be  able  to  attack 
vigorously  on  a  front  of  5,500  to  6,600  yards. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  obliged,  from  the 
beginning,  to  decide  upon  the  front  of  the  units  to  be 
engaged  in  the  direct  combat  and,  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  this  front  has  to  be  calculated  very  closely,  since 
we  must  attack  the  enemy  so  as  to  oblige  him  to  engage  his 
reserves.  So,  while  we   are  fixing  the  enemy,  we  are  at  the 
same  time  fixing  ourselves,  and  the  initial  front  is  no  - 
longer  capable  of  being  extended. 

So  it  may  happen  that  the  maneuver  will  come  to  a 
dead  stop  if  our  foresight  has  not  been  sufficient. 
We  knov;  that  v/e  have  come  to  such  a  point  when  we  can  ex- 
tend our  front  only  by  dravtfing  on  the  troops  reserved  for 
the  enveloping  movement. 
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We  then  have  a  choice  between  only  two  solutions. 

Either  the  enemy  does  not  attack  and  then  we  can 
profit  by  his  iramobility  to  rearrange  the  zones  of 
action  of  the  units  engaged  in  t?ie  direct  attack,  re- 
constitute new  reserves  and  move  them  tov/ard  the  wing 
where  we  hope  for  the  decision.   This  is  the  procedure 
which  WB.B   used  in  the  Race  to  the  Sea<, 

Or  else  the  enemy  attacks.   In  thife  case,  we  can 
accept  a  preliminary  investment  of  the  wing  concerned 
and  then  counterattack.   This  supposes  a  "defensive 
hook"  (a  refusal  of  a  part  of  a  line  —  Tr,),  a  situation 
that  has  always  been  delicate  and  that  is  still  more  so  in 
modern  Krmies  on  account  cE'  the  range  of  converging  fires. 
It  is  seldom  acceptable,  except  under  special  conditions 
of  terrain  and  when  it  has  been  prepared.  We  must  not, 
hov/ever,  set  it  aside  in  advance,  for  the  war  has  shown  us 
that  it  was  possj^^lB  to  accept,  at  least  during  some  tiruA, 
situations  that  would  have  been  unacceptable  in  the  light 
of  our  pre-v/ar  ideas f.   The  scheme  of  the  system  lies 
in  utilizing  masks  of  terrain  calculated  so  that  the 
elements  facing  in  one  direction  cannot  be  reached  by  en- 
filade fires  coming  from  the  other  directions   This  is 
a  problem  the  solution  of  which  should  be  familiar  to 
the  infantry  and,  to  a  certain  extent,,  to  the  Artillery. 

In  the  combat  of  ancient  times,  the  enveloping  attack 
was  intended  to,,  and  did,  enter  deeply  into  the  enemy 
dispositions.   Today  it  is  more  difficult,  both  on 
account  of  the  special  difficulties  that  accompany  the 
welding  of  a  wing  attack  --  difficulties  we  shall  examine 
into  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  —  and  less  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  great  range  of  arras,  which  enables  a 
flank  position  to  make  its  action  felt  at  a  great  dis- 
tance.  This  action,  naturally,  is  more  extended  as  the 
terrain  is  less  compartmented. 

The  decisive  value  proper  of  a  simple  enveloping 
moveifient  is  generally  little  enough.   From  this  point 
of  vfieif, we  should  not  be  led  astray  by  Saint-Privat.   After 
the  loss  of  Saint-Privat,  the  French  Army  could  have  with- 
drawn from  the  battl ef ield, and,  if  it  had  been  in  a  normal 
strategic  position,  the  battle,  at  that  point,  would  be 
considered  as  an  indecisive  battle. 

The  jJffect  of  the  enveloping  movement  is  chiefly 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  enemy  troops  taken  in 
flank  and,  in  conseqid-ence,  to  the  extent  of  the  portion 
of  the  front  exposed  to  the  blows  of  the  flank  attack. 

No  doubt  the  enveloping  movement  will  sometimes 
have  the  effect  of  bringi'lji^g about  the  retreat,  of  the  enany 
and  in  this  case  the  battle  will  transform  itself  into  a 
pursuit.     But  it  also  frequently  happens  that  the 
immediate  effect  viriii  be  much  less,  and  a  period  of 
lateral  exploitation  of  greater  or  lesser  length  will  be 
necessary  before  the  pursuit. 

The  enveloping  movement  is  the  habitual  maneuver 
of  small  units  vthen  they  run  into  an  enemy  holding  a  non- 
continuous  front.    In  these  little  operations  we  some- 
times note  a  tendoncy  to  economize  too  much  on  the  direct 
attack  and  to  demand  the  entire  result  from  the  virtues  of 
the  enveloping  movement  itself.   This  is  forgetting  that 
the  envelopment  is  efficacious  only  on  condition  of  being 
a  combination  of  tvo  directions.   So,  it  is  nut  sufficient 
to  attempt  to  slip  in  on  the  enemy's  flank  or  rear,  troops 
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thati^  are  dharged  with  the,  miss  ion  of  .solving  the  problem  by  • 
themselves  alone;  we  must  place  the  enemy  in  a  real  pair 
of  pinchers  if  we  don't  wish  to  leave  him  too  much  chance 
of  parrying. 

.From  the  nature  of  the  enveloping  movement  and.  from  the 
manner  of  conduct  of  the  preparatory  combat  flow,  the  disposi- 
tions preparatory  to  the  engagement;   the  greater  part  of  the 
troops  oriented  toward  the  enemy  and  having  sufficient 
effectives  to  sustain  the  frontal  combat;  a  quite  strong  reserve 
hidden  behind  the  wing  that  is  to  make  the'  enveloping  movement 
and  having  enough  troops  to  be  able  to  determine  the  enemy  wing 
and  envelop  it.  We  would  be  guilty  of  short-sightedness  in 
playing  for  an  envelopment  on  terrain  v/hich  the  first  informa- 
,tion  (only — Tr. )  has  indicated  aa  being  the  limit  of  the  enemy 
front  (Battle  of  the  Li'.aina)^. 

:  '  To  sum  up,  the  preparation  and  the  completion  play  a  very 
important  role-    The  m-^it  favor af:?.e  situation  is  that  in 
which  we  find  oursolvrs  in  pr6san;:o  of  an  immobile  enemy, 
fixed  in  position  aj.ong  a  narrow  front.    However.,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  prsparaticn,  there  is  no  disadvantage  in  having 
the  enem-y  himself  attack^  on  condition  that  we  be  ready  to 
oppose  to  him  the  forces  necessary. to  stop  his  advance*'  , 

FRONTAL  ATTACK  C OMSIl'ffiD  s-VITH  A  FIANK  ATTACK' 

In  the  preceding  system,  the  princip.5,;^^  diffSuulty  to 
overcome  results  from  the  possibility  the  enemy  has  of 
indefinitely  extending  the  wing  that  is  threatened, with 
envelopment.  , 

This  difficulty  would  cease  to  exist  if  the  body  of 

troops  changed  with  the  flank  attack. took  its  direction  at 
a  greater  distance  and  entered  the  battlefield  along  that 
direction.    Its  intervention  would  thus   aid . in  shortening 
the  enemy  front  and  creating,  in  a  way,  the  (enemy — Tr. )  wing 
sought* 

Numerous  battles  have  been  delivered  under  .these  con- 
ditions. .   '  ' 

To  them  Napoleon  owes  his  finest  successes  .and  General 
Colin  considers  them  the  typical  Napcleonlc  battles;  Castiglione 
(Sketch  No  66).   Eylar.i '( Sketch  No.  26)  and  Bantzen  (Sketch 
No.  7)  are,  in  different  degrees,  typical  examples* 

We  may  also  mention  under  this  head: 

The  battles  of  Magenta  and  Sadowa; 

*. 
Certaipi  of  Hindenburg»s  operations  in  Poland  in  1914 

and  1915; 

The  operations  along  the  Metz  in  June  of  1918  (Sketch 
No#  41) 

In  this  type  of  battle,  the  putting  into  action  of  the 
forces  is  done  in  two  phases: 

A  frontal  combat  delivered  by  the  main  part  of  the  forces 
in  order  to  obtain  the  deployment  of  the  enemy  and  the  commence- 
ment of  his  immobilization. 
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A  flank  attack  starting  some  distance  off,  oriented,  from 
the  beginning  toward  his  direction  of  action  and  intervening 
upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy  engaged  in  a  frontal  eombat. 

With  respect  to  what  we  have  called  the  converging  attack, 
there  is,  as  in  that  attack,  a  placing,  at  the  beginning,  of 
forces  along  their  final  direction  (of  attack--  Tr.)  But, 
in  addition,  we  see  the  factor  of  duration  enter  in:   the 
engagement  is  not  made  simultaneously  on  front  and  flank; 
it  is  made  successively. 

With  respect  to  the  enveloping  movement,  the  problem 
which  lies  in  the  finding  of  the  enemy  wing  is  suppressed 
on  condition  that  the  flank  attack  is  made  on  a  sufficiently 
broad  front. 


i 


The  procedure  also  admits  as  well  of  an  offensive  prep- 
aration (Bantzen,.  Sadowa)  as  of  a  defensive  preparation 
(Hohenlinden,  battle  of  Matz), 

Two  principal  difficulties  present  themselves: 

The  first  is  to  conceal  for  a  sufficiently  long  time 
the  movement  of  the  trcops  charged  v/ith  the  flank  attack,  so 
that  the  enemy  will  net  get  scent  of  it»   At  all  costs  must 
we  ecoaceed  in  rendering  this  movement  secret,  either  in  con- 
cealing it  behind  cover  as  was  done  in  the  second  battle  of 
the  Marne,  or  in  operating  with  such  speed  that  the  enemy  does 
not  have  time  to  parry.   The  use  of  truck  transportation  on 
a  large  scale  (See  Part  Two,  Chapter  Ix)  enables  us  to  attain 
this  speed  at  the  present  day. 

The  second  difficulty  results  from  the  fact  that,  of 
necessity,  the  maneuver  is  preconceived,  and  that  the  flank 
attack  must  be  delivered  as  soon  as  it  is  unmasked.   In  this 
way,  we  are  not  certairi.  that  the  preparatory  combat  will 
have  had  time  to  produce  its  com-plete  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  v/e  can  calculate  the  moment  at  v;hich 
the  flank  attack  will  be  able  to  intervene  and  arrange,  in 
function  of  this  moment,  the  attitude  and  vigor  of  the  frontal 
attack. 

The  decisive  value  of  this  maneuver  lies,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  enveloping  movement,  in  the  degree  to  which  the  enemy 
reserves  have  been  engaged.   This  result  v/ill  be  the  more 
surely  obtained  as  the  frontal  ofeiicibat  shall  have  been 


energetically  conducted 


So  Colonel  de  Graninaison 


was  able  to  maintain  that  "the  real  victors  are  tho^e  "v;ho, 
at  Magenta,  'passed  the  day  in  simply  getting  themselves  killed 
at  the  Ponte  Vecchio   "of  the  -Prucsian  Vlth  Corps  who,  on 
August  6th,  s^?2uggled  obstinately  all  the  day  in  trj^ing  to 
debouch  from  the  bottle-neck  of  Woerth  \inder  unfavorable 
conditions.  .  .   (l) 


I  •    (1)   Conference  to  the  Army  General  Staff 
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Although  these  affirmations  are  intentionally  mis- 
leading to  some  little  extent,  yet  they  well  stress  the 
energetic  character  the  direct  combat  must  take  on  if  vre 
desire  that  the  battle  "r-ipen"  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
flank  attack  to  definitely  effect  the  desired  evolution  of 
the  corabatt 

Although  able  to  produce  ibore  important  results  than 
a  simple  enveloping  movement,  the  combined  front  and  flank 
maneuver  would  give  a  no  more  decisive  result  if  we  arranged 
it  at  the  moement  of  the  forming  of  the  square  against  the 
enemy  wing*  We  have  already  shown  previously  that  wheil 
Napoleon  used  this  maneuver,  the  battle  included  a  third 
phase,  and  that  the  moment  of  the  entrance  into  line. of  the 
troops  charged  ?dth  the  flank  attack  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  attack  made  virith  all  available  means.   In  modejrn 
combat,  this  general  action  has  as  corollary  the  necessity 
of  a  quite  rapid  straightening  out  of  the  direction  of  the 
troops  charged  with  the  flank  attack,  as  we  shall  see  in 
studying  the  welding  of  the  wing  attack  to  the  frontal 
attack* 

The  preliminary  dispositions  naturally  include  the  di- 
vision of  the  forces  into  two  Masses,  one  charged  with  the 
direct  attack,  the  other  charged  with  the  flank  attack; 
this  latter  placed  far  enough  back  from  the  wing  to  be  able 
to  engage  itself  by  a  direct  march  toward  the  battlefleSd* 
As  this  disposition  in  "offensive  echelon"  must  inevitably 
attract  the  attentioh  of  the  enemy  it  should  habitually  be 
effected  only  at  the  last  moment. 

The  conditions  of  a  general  situation  favorable  *o  this 
maneuver  are  the  same  as  those  that  we  have  brought  out  for 
the  enveloping  movement;,  to  wit:    an  immobile  enemy,  a  qxite 
narrow  front  and  a  battlefield  that  has  few  compartments  (l) 

THE  FLANK  ATTACK  '  ■■ 

If  we  reverse  the  prop!fjr*tion  indicated  up  to  the  present 
between  the  dtect  attack  and  the  flank  attack  we  shall  have 
the  flank  maneuver  proper. 

It  presupposes  that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  false 
deployment  of  the  enemy,  either  in  front  of  a  weak  part  of  ■ 
our  forces  or  ^ven  against  empty  space.  '   ■ 

It  is  this  procedure  that  made  Frederick  II »s  fortune  in 
his  battles  of  Praque  and  Leuthen.   ^ts  use,  moreo-^cr^^r,  was  not 
void  of  danger,  as  Frederick  demonstrated  at  Rosbach  and  as  he 
was  able  to   note,  himself,  at  Kolin. 


(1)  l^laturally,  it  would  be  advantageous  if  the  terrain  of 

approach  to  the  battlefield  were,  on  the  contrary,  com^ 
partraented  on  the  side  at  which  we  to  effect  the  envelop- 
ment. 
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Since  Frederick,  and  for  an  isolated  Army,  the  procedure 
rarely  appears  on  the  field  of  battle  itself;  we  can,  however, 
connect  v/ith  it  the  battle  of  Wurzburg  in  1796  and  the  maneuver 
of  Ratisbcnne  in  1809. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  taken  on  special  importance 
In  the  domains  of  strategy. 

Napoleon  used  it  frequently.   Sometimes  he  contented 
himself  with  a  Giimplo  curtain  to  deceive  his  adversary;  such 
are  hla  entrances  into  campaign  of  1800,  1805,  1806^  1815,  as 
well  as  the  plan  of  operations  he  attempts  to  suggest  to 
Morean. in  1800, 

At  other  times,  the  flank  attack  is  ocmhihed  v/ith  the  re- 
sistance of  a  strong  detachment  serving  as  a  bait,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  maneuver  of  %lan. 

In  January  1871,  the  Germans  also  effected  a  maneuver  of 
this  sort  against  our  Array  of  the  East  (Sketch  Nq.  72) 

Finally,  the  procedure  quite  often  finds  its  use  in 
maneuvers  on  interior  lines  of  which  we  shall  speak  farther 
on* 

When  this  operation  succeeds,  it  naturally  opens  a  very 
grave  crisis  for  the  ^rmy  subjected  to  it.   Usually,  we  can 
disengage  ourselves  only  by  a  swiftly  executed  maneuver  on 
interior  lines,  Hov/ever.  we  must  not  foiget  that  the  procedure, 
even  if  it  results  in  a  battle  with  the  fronts  turned  around, 
is  only  a  preparation  for  battle.  And  this  battle  we  must 
win,  if  not,  the  whole  affair  may  have  to  be  gone^  through  with 
again*   witness  Valmy  and  Marengo. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  subordinate  unit  has  the 
opportunity  or  receives  the  mission  of  attacking  an  eneray 
column  in  flank.  At  first  sight j,  the  operation  seems  simple 
enough  to  organize;  but  in  reality,  as  we  have  to  do  with  an 
enemy  in  march  and  completely  free  in  his  movements,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  fix  the  initial  direction  of  the  attack. 
For  the  operation  cannot  be  instantarieous;    So,  when  we  come 
to  the  engagement,  we  find  a  sitviation  totally  different 
from  the  one  that  existed  at  the  start  and  he  who  thought  to 
take  his  adversary  in  flank  may  be  enveloped  himself. 

Such  problems,  presented  themselves  quite  frequently 
during  the  Hace  to  the  Sea  and  doubtless  v/ill  present  them- 
selves again  in  the  future  every  time  we  shall  attempt  to 
oppose  an  enveloping  movem.ent  by  an  extension  of  the  front  of 
combat.  The  situations  that  bring  in  this  problem  generally 
give  us  the  hope  of  a  possible  ''coup";  but  it  is  generally 
illusory^  for  in  this  case  the  attack  is  made  in  only  a  single 
direction  and  the  opportunity  offered  is  too  transitory  for  us 
to  have  the  time  to  profit  by  it. 

SECURITY"  CF  THE  ENVELOPING  WING 

There  remain  two  problems  for  us  to  examine  into,  problems 

which  we  have  spoken  of  several  times:  the  securicy  of  the 
BBveloping  wing  and  the  v/elding  of  the  wing  attack. 

The  enveloping  wing  acts  more  or  less  perpendicularly 
to  the  enemy  front.   Under  these  conditions  it  is  itself  exposed 
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to  being  enveloped.   The  danger  is  .  the  greater  as  t^he' front  of 
attack  is  smaller. 

Security  measures  are  indispensable,  for  the.  intervention 
of  an  enemy  echelon,  even  of  weak  strength „  might  be  siiff iient 
to  paralyze,,  at  least  momentarily,  the  development  of  the  attack. 

^■Therefore  it  is  ne  cogs  ary  to  include  in  the  strength  Q,f 
the  .troops,  charged  with  the  attack,  such  troops  as.  will 'be',,*^ , 
necessary  to  provide,  for  its  security.  "  ^.',      .^    ■■']..* 

This  security  naturally  will  require  a  quite  large  detach-^ 
ment,  a  fixed  (stationary-— Tr.  .■  flank  guard  or  an  echelon. 
As  we  have  seen'  in  studying  securi-cy.;.  the  'strength  of  this 
detachment  ^;vill  depend  on  possibilities  of  intervention  by  tHe 
enem^i.    Consequently,  if  we  put  out  information  elements' 
having  a  sufficient  radius  .of  activity,  we  may  accepij,  the  risk 
of  reducing  its  strengtxi:  byit  ib  is  s  matter  of  individual  ■ 
cases  and  in  each  case  the  problem  must  be  laid  out  and  dis- 
cussed* '  '  .  ' 

In  particular.^  when  the  troops  charged  vi/ith  making  a  flank 
movement  follow  a  gener^al  direction  parallel  to  that  of 
adjacent  troops  <,  the  first  echelon  elements  must  keep,  faced  to 
the  normal  direction  of  the  enem.y;  the  change  of  'dir.e^'ctioix.;Can 
be  made  only  by  the  units  in  second  lino*      ■,.-.-;.■■  •:.■',>;•-. 

The  necessity  of  watching  out  for  security  often  "limits' ' 
the  Teach  that  it  is.  possible -to  .give  -the  '^'ing- .attack,  an^,,  '/■ 
consequently,  limits  the  resjilts  we  may  expect  fromvlt.   '  ■,■'. 

THE  WELDING  OF  THE  WING  ATTACK  '''  " 

With  short  range  arras  and  ex^^lusive  use  of  .direct  firo^  . 
the'  problem  of  welding. -the- .wing  attack  to  the  .direct, attack  . 
presented  no  serious  diffi cullies.-  V/e  ,ofr  course  had  to  avoid 
a  too  great  accumulatiyn;pf  troop.s  at  the-  same  po^int  and, then  , 
foresee  th-e  straightening-  :out.-Qf  the  directions  "of  'attack..  '..^ 
But  that,  is  a  relatively  simple  problem..    ,,.■.-..,,',.  .--:  ,.:,-;..,     ■ 

^But  at  the  present  day,  we.  cah  no  longer  cons.ider  troops  I 
apAt^t  from  the  sheet  of  fire  that  they  throw  out  .1^  front  of.  ii 
theins elves  and  which  can  reach/  as  me  have  seen,  several  thousand ij 
of  yards*  Therefore  it  would.he  dangerous  for  the  flank  attack 
to  penetrate,  without . taking  precautions,  into  the  zone  of  . 
action  of  the  direct  attack,  and  the  v/elding  of  the  tv/o  - 
attacks  must  be  carefully  prepared. 


The  principal  points  to  be  considered  concern  the 'zone 
of  action,  the  direction  and  the  front  of  the  wing  attatrk, 
its  objective  and  the  straightening  out  of  its  direction  with 
a  view  to  the  exploitation.  ..;; 

1st  --ZOl^  OP  ACTION 

The  welding  is  made  between  two  zones  of  action  and  not 
between  tv/o  fronts  as  formerly.    To  accomplish  it,  two 
procedures  may  be  employed.  -  • 

The  first  procedure  consists  of  limiting  the  depth  of., 
action  of  the  direct  attackqtroops  to  the  vicinity  of  the  angle 
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formed  by  the  two  attacks; 

The  second  consists  of  simply  rearranging  the  zones  of 
action,  prolongmg  them  so  that  they  dod  not  run  into  each 
other  and  so  that  they  run  along  side  by  side.   Naturally, 
this  requires  a  partial  straightening  out  of  the  wing 
attack* 

The  greater  part  of  the  time,  the  tv/o  procedures  are  com- 
bined, the  first  being  used  for  the  troops  placed  tov;ard  the 
apex  of  the  triangle,  the  second  for  the  troops  farther  away 
from  the  apex, 

2d  —DIRECTION 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  resulting  from  the  pene- 
tration of  the  zones  of  action,  it  is  desirable  to  point  the 
axis  of  the  wing  at^-.ack  sufficiently  in  rear  of  the  enemy 
front  so  that  the  impota.3  of  this  attack  shall  not  be  broken 
too  soon.   If  it  is  pointed  in  too  close,,  technical  difflH 
culties  would  mount  up.  and  there  would  he  no  great  ad- 
vantage gained;  if  it  is  pointed  out  too  far,  we  run  the  risk 
of  isolating  the  troops.    To  pin  it  dov/n  to  something 
definite,  when  considering  units  that  are  not  particularly 
large,  it  v/ould  seem  that  the  minimum  should  be  an  effort 
to  attack  toward  the  probable  zone  of  the  enemy  artillery. 

3d  -  FRONT 

In  calculating  the  front  (width  of  the  zone  of  action) 
we  must  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  usual  considerations,  but 
also  the  possibilities  of  an  oblique  engagement  and  the 
necessity  of  changing  direction  that  may  come  up.   If  these 
two  eventualities  are  probable,  reserve  units  v/111  be  necessary 
and  the  fronts  of  action  must  be  calculated  so  as  to  enable 
the  units  engaged  to  hold  out  the  reserves  they  will  require. 

4TH  --ZONE  OP  PRINCIP5.L  EFFORT 

The  convergence  of  directions  on  the  enveloped  wing 
automatically  makes  it  a  zone  of  principal  effort* 

But,  in  addition.,  the  wing  attack  is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  ordinary  combr.t.   If,  therefore^  it  is  not  in  condition 
to  act  advantageously  along  all  its  front  simultaneously, 
It  must,,  itself;  pro;.eed  by  a  series  of  "principal  attacks", 
so  calculated,  as  to  keep,  or  bring  back,  the  general  axis 
of  progression,  along  the  assigned  direction. 

5TH--LIMIT  AND  STRAIGHTENING  OUT  OF  THh  VvING  ATTACK 

Vi?h.atever  the  force  of  the  wing  attack,  it  is  probable 

that  it  cannot  act  indefinitely  in  a  sense  perpendicular  to 

the  frontal  attack.   We  must,  then,  limit  its  objective. 
How  shall  we  choose  this  objective^ 

Naturally,  the  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  obtr.in  the  greatest 
possible  effect  from  our  attack,  and  to  extend  to  the  limit, 
by  fire  actions,  the  results  obtained  by  our  infantry.   And 
as  this  distant  action  by  fire  is  chiefly  an  artillery 
affair,  we  may  say  that  the  first  object  of  tlie  flank  attack 
must  be  to  bring  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  as  clcse  as  possible 
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to  this  f larik|  a.poY/erful  mess  of  artillery  Intended  to 

get  action  fran  the  flank  on  the.  enemy  line  and,  above  all,  on 

the  probable  zone  oi"  emplacement  of  his  -aEl7til3j©cy* 

In  oi-'def  to  be  able  to  rapidly  open -fire,  this  mass  of 
■artillery  must  have  good  obaepvation  posts-  and,  in  conse- 
quence, "he  first  objective  of  the  wing  attack-  should  be  the 
capturing  of  a  good  line  of  observation  posts  on  the  flank 
6t   the 'enemy.  '  :  -  ; 

This  objective  having  been  decided  upon,  .the:-flnal  trace 
of  the  zones  of  action  in  the  area  of  the  wingattacSlk:  will 
flow  dut  of  it  naturally. 

Finally^  since  the  troops  making  the  wing  attack  are       i 
usually  the  best  placed  for  starin,?;  the  pursuit^  the  maneuver 
plart  must  arrange  in  advance  the  directions  of  eventual  ad- 
vance, traced  in  such  a  manner  that  the  dispositions'  maintain, 
as  long  as  possible^,  an  enveloping  form  with  respect  to  the 
retreat 'didpo si tions  of  bhe  enemy.  Usually,-  this^wlll  include 
a  straightening  out  of  the  direction  of  attack  for; the  troops 
charged  ;With  the  wing  ^at-tack.  '       ;  ■  -? 

We  will  find  an  example  of  an  operation  of  this  sort  in 
the  battle  of  Montdidier,  in  v;hich  the  lef t  of  „the  Pirst  Army 
has  made  a  real  wing-attafi'k,  even  a  very  marked  type!,  since 
it  is  made  at  nearly  a  right  angle.   Sketch  Wo  73  shows  the 
assignment  made,  before  the  attack,  of  the  zones  of  action 
and  of  the  successive  objectives  as  far  as  the  Division  echelon, 
We'  see  that  it  was  necessary  to  play  three  divisions  of  the 
direot  attack  (the  66th,.  15th  Colons" a  1  and  Sd)"  ^straight  to  the 
"cushion" ,   before  finding  one  that  can  make  •the--"  ca»om" 
and  continue  the  advance  commenced  i      c-  '  -.'  ':.<e  i 

The  ope  ration  seems 'to  have  pr-esented- -no  special 
difficulties' With  respect  to  the  distribution -of  the  ar- 
tillery zones,  although  the  37th  Division  had  to  advance  in 
the  field  tf  fire  of  four  divisional  artilleries.   The 
proof  is  conclusive  and  shows  that  there  is  nothing  against 
this  e|wtl8e  of  maneuver •  ;■      -.  .  •;      .  . 

As  a  result  cf  the  obliqueness  cf  the  limit  between  the 
British,  and  French  Armies,  the  First  Army -{French- -Tr, )  took 
a  general  direction  parallel  to  that  of  its  left- wing. 
£t  this  side,  therefore,  it.  was  not  necessary  to  change  the 
initial  djirections.  .  On  the  contrary,  we  find  a  straightenlng- 
ont  of  the-  directions  of  the  36th  Corps,  where  it  was 
necessary-  to  squarely  straighten  out  towalrd  the  east  division 
whose  initial  orientation  had  been  in  the  direction  of  the 
northeast  •  •.= 


,  CONOrUSIONS  .  . 

If  we  try  to  sum  up-  the  conditions  favorable' to  the 
different  wing  maneuvers  we  h^ve  just  studied,  we  can  class 
them  into  two  principal  groups:   conditions  with  respect 
to  sltua-tlon  and  conditions  with  respect  to  preparationi 
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1st  —  COKDITIOrrWITH  RESEhCa*  TO  blOJUATION 

The  wing  maneuver  is  particularly  indicated  when  v/e 
find  ourselves  simultaneously  in  presence  of  the  three  follow- 
ing conditions: 

The  enemy  on  a  narrow  front. 

The  enemy  immobile; 

A  field  of  bettle  that  has  few  compartments  , thereby 
permitting  rapid  propagation  of  the  result  obtained  at  the 
enveloped  v/ing, 

2d   CONDITIONS  WITH  RhiSEGT  TO  PREPARATION 

It  is  evident  that,  when  the  commander  makes  a  decision 
to  execute  a  v/ing  maneuver j,  all  of  the  conditions  noted  above 
cannot  be  fulfilled.   Also,  the  enemy  may  modify  his  disposi- 
tions before  the  maneuver  is  started* 

We  should,  therefore,  endeavor  to  orient  the  preparatory 
combat  so  as  to  correct  such  disadvantages  as  may  exist  in  the 
enemy  dlsposit6ns  i,ee, 

Make  the  enemy  close  in  his  front  if  this  front  is  too 
extended. 

Immobilize  the  enemy  and  oblige  him.  to  use  his  reserves 
In  such  a  measure  as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  v/ing  attack  to 
determine  a  decisive  crisis t 

VThen  we  can,  so  locate  the  field  of  battle  that  the 
terrain  v/ill  be  favorable  to  a  wide  repercussion  of  the  results 

attained  by  the  wing  attack. 


f 
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GliAPTER  V 
CENTRAL  JIAICEUVERS 


In  order  that  they  may  succeed,  wing  maneuvers  de- 
inan<3.  that  the  enemy  be  gathered  on  a  narro?.^  front.  But 
the  danger  of  envelopment  is  such  tliat  few  generals  re- 
solve to  accept  the  risk.   So,  we  frequently  see  armies 
deploy,  in  advancer  on  very  extended  fronts  so  as  to  a-  . 
void  giving  any  opportunity  for  wing  attacks. 

The  tendency  toward  the  extension  of  fronts  appears 
frequently  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  period  of  war, 
and  we  must  not  believe  that  this  phenomenon  is  par-' 
ticular  to  our  epoch.  We  attribute,  and  v/ith  reason,  the 
extension  of  fronts  to  the  increase  in  range  of  modern 
arms;  but  there  certainly  are  other  factors  that  enter 
into  it. 

If,  for  example,,  we  consider  the  period  of  the  wars 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire^,  a  period  during  which 
the  armament  was  not  modified,  we  obcerve^,  on  the  whole, 
(setting  aside  some  very  natural  exceptions)  a  progressive 
reduction  of  the  fronts  of  combat:  Jourdan' s  75,000  men 
fought  at  Fleu-rus  on  et  front  of  15  miles „  With  a  similar 
strength,  the  front  at  Austerlitz  was  eleven  miles. 
Finally,  with  stj.ll  the  sam.e  strength,  the  front  at  Ligny 
was  three  to  four  mj.ies.   Say,  for  £■.  figure  of  15,000  men, 
the  approxim.a-ce  strength  of  our  present  divisions,  average 
fronts  of  5,500,  3,-, 500  and  1,320  yards.  We  are  able  to 


note  an  analagous  evolution  in  th( 


late  war,  since  the 


combat  front  of   the  Division  oscillated  from  5,500  to 
6,600  yards  (1914)  to  1,320  or  1,650  yards  (1917). 

Thus  we  find,  in' military  history,  currents  which 
trend  sometimes  toward  extension  and  again,  toward  closing 
in  of  the  fronts,  Vlfhen  we  study  the  wars  of  the  past,  we 
note  that  the  exaggerations  in  the  extension  of  fronts  had 
the  result  of  opening  possibilities  for  centraj  maneuvers. 
It  is  probable  that  this  will  again  be  the  case  in  the 
future. 

The  two  best  known  forms  of  central  nianeuver  are:  the 
maneuver  on  interior  lines,  and  the  rupture  of  the  front 
by  a  central  attack  (Sketch  No.  85).   To  these  two  pro- 
cedures we  shall  here  add  what  we  shall  call  dislocation 
actions  and  which  precede  both  from  the  central  attack  and 
the  maneuver  on  interior  lines. 


I 


MANEUVER  ON  INTERKKR  LINES, 

The  maneuver  on  interior  lines  has  long  been  studied 
in  the  old  treatises.   It  was  frequently  used  in  the  past 
and  wo  refer  the  reader  to  the  campaigns  of  1796,  1813  and 
1814,-  Marshal  Hindentaurg  also  used  it  in  Poland  in  1914 
(Sketches  Nos.  74  and  75)  and.  in  1915. 

We  can  trace  its  origin,  in  modern  warfare  at  least, 
to  the  shuttling  back  and  forth  of  Berv/ick  and  to  the  ac- 
tions in  mountain  warfare.   In  fact,  it  is  in  the  moun- 
tains that  it   is  most  easily  applied,  because  in  moun- 
tainous country  the  terrain  is  highly  com.partm.ented  and 
tends  to  completely  isolate  the  coivmr."  cv   groups  reparated 
by  the  mountain  masses.  . 
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The  system  presupposes  that  the  enemy  Is  broken  up 
into  several  masses  v^hich  are  too  far  separated  ITrom  one 
another  to  be  able  t®'«- take  part  in  the  same  battle.  We  then 
place,  opposite  each  of  these  masses^^  a  detachment  charged 
vv±]!ih  containing  it.   The  main  bcd.y  of  our  forces^  gathered 
together,  movesj,  in  Buccession^^  on  the  different  parts'  of 
the  enemy  and  attacks  them,,  one  after  another r,   This  is  the 
old  application  of. the  princiole  of  economy  of  forces  such 
as  we  summ.ed  i'^vup  ab  the  end  of  Gnapter  jlllo 

The  first  condition  is^,  as  a,  matter  of  fact^,  easy 
enough  to  satisfy/.  sr/.d  it  seem;:^  thst'the  nane^iver  on  interior 
lines,,  which  suoceedB  when  the  diffcr-enfc  fractions  of  the 
enemy  are  following  ■parallel  dire'5biGi''B.^  is  daiigerous  in 
froi^t  of  an  enem-j  whose  different  corps,  even  though' with 
wide  inter'iiralSy  are  me.rching  on  concentric  directions »  At 
all  events,  we  know"  oi;  f.-TJ-/  exmnples- where  a  maneuver  on  in- 
terior lines  has  succeeded  in  this  seccnd  case  a 

The  apparent  simplicity  of  the  procedure  must  not  give 
us  any  false  ideas  as  to  the  dijffiriUlty  of  putting  it  into 
pr a c t i  c e .   On  th5  s  pc  i  p.t  „  refer  b.  ?.ok  1  o  the  he  s  i t  a t  i  on s  and 
anxieties  before  the  tattle  of •  .Castiglione  as  revealed  in 
the  military  correspondence  of  ITr-.poJecr  :,•  we  shall  note  what 
great  strength  of  sovl   is  riec-3Sf:;3';-y  to  pl^y  such  a  game* 

RUPTURE  OF  .TEE  .FRONT  'by  i^;CBKTR^L  ATTACK, 

The  securing  of  the  decisloh  by- a' central  attack  was 
istudied  a  great  deal  before  the  war  by  critics  of  the  1895 
regulations. 

We  recall  that  this  regulation.^  to  a  great  extent,  based 
t3he'  effect  of  the  "decisive  attack  on  the  choice  of  the  point 
bSsattack.   This  point  is  'clearly  indicated  when  we  attem.pt 
to  secure  the  decision  by  a  wing  attack.   The  problem,,' 
naturally,  ig  mare  (difficult  in  the  case  of  a  central' attack. 

In' his  "Consequences  of  Progress  in  Armament",  General 
Langlois  wrote.:  '! The  commander  will  direct  his  effort  on  a 
weak  point  of ■ the  enemy  line  if.t2ne  results  of  the  prepara- 
tory combat' have  enabled  him  to.  determine  one  of  themj  if 
not,  he  will  choose  the  zore  of  attack  that  will  best  favor 
converging  effects  of  powerful  artillery  and  infantry  fires 
and  approach/  under  cover,  of  the  attack  troops," 

So,  we  shall  choose  as  objective'  &.■  weak  point  in  the 
enemy  line -and  if  we  do  not  know  one,  we  shall  take  a       i 
point  that  is  easy  to  attack® 

'•  ■■■  ■  •• '  .  .     .  '  \ 

This  is  a  logical  way  of  going  about  lb,  for,  first,  it 
is  necessary  that  our  attack  succeedo  The  condition  is      \ 
evidently  necessary,  but  is  it  sufficient?  | 

In  practice,  we  are  often  led  to  seek  a  solution 
against  a  salient,  of  the  enem^y  front o   Indeed  it  is  there 
that  .it  iS'  easiest  to  coiiverge  efforts^  But.,   if  a  salient 
iS;  by  def init'ion^,'  a  weak  pointy  -its  capture  rarely  is 
..sufficient  to  disorganize  the  enemy  disposition;  the  latter 
'would  indeed' be  badly  advised  i3:i  ,T3.sk:!ng  his  battle  on 
such  a  poor  card„  So_,  in  1900^  Commandant  Auger ,  striving 
the  central  attack  not- only  from  the'  point  of  view  of  its 
rscility, 'but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  con- 
s^q.uonceS;3  stated  the  disad'vanu.-ges  of  the  choice  of  >a 
salient  as  cbjectlve  of  a  decisive  attacko'''   Ba'/ignyS  s 
atbavj.]-:  is  a.gains-t  a  salient  of  the  enemy ^  s  line.^  at  a.,  point 
where^.,  a'f'ter-  a  sh'ort  tJme^  he  mvict  find  him.self  ccnfrorted 
by  se'/er-al  more  or  le.st  c  '..-r-cr-g  .reserves"  »,,.»».>  (1) 


m--*  wt  pns  .>r> 

( 1 )    Thr  e  e   Tactical   8  tiid  3  e  s  , 
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What  we  must  do  is  to  guard  oul'selves  against  the 
•lanc'ertaihty  that  lies  in  the  words  "weak  points".   Tactically 
speaking,  a  weak  point  is  a  point  at  which  we  can  attain 
success  at  little  cost.   But  if  we  consider  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  importance  of  result  obtained,  by  "weak 
point",  we  shall  mean  a  point  the  capture  of  which  will 
place  the  enemy  in  a  dangerous  situation.  These  are  two 
very  different  things,  and  the  importance  of  the'  means  given 
to  the  attack  would  not  be  sufficient  to  transform  into  a 
decisive  success  that  which,  from,  the  general  situation,  can 
be  only  an  episode  of  combat* 

Therefore^  if  we  desire  that  the  central  attack  succeed 
in  piercing  the  enemy  front,  it  is  not  enough  to  organize 
and  support  it  powerfully;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  it 
strike  a  point  that  is  easy  to  capture;  it  must  also  strike 
upon  a  really  weak  point  of  the  enemy,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
a  point  in  rear  of  which  the  enem^  has  not  brought,  or 
cannot  bring,  reserve s«  Consequent ^.y,  we  must  have  insured 
the  engaging  of  these  reserves  elsewhere.   The  central 
attack  cannot  be  separated  from  the  ensemble  of  battle  any 
more  than  can  the  wing  attacka  Here  again  we  must  see  the 
combat  as  a  whole  and  not  forget  that  all  the  acts  cooperate 
in  the  final  result. 

So,  in  1915,  v;e  see  G-eheral  Petain  in  his  Observations 
on  the  battles  of  Champagne,  affirm  the  necessity  of  pre- 
liminary attrition  and  bring  back  the  idea  of  unity  of 
combat, 

"The  battle  of  Champagne  sho?/s  us  the  difficulty,  if 
not  the  impossibility  in  tie  present  state  of  armament^  the 
method  of  preparation  and  the  forces  opposed  to  us,  of  taking, 
in  a  single  dash,  the  successive  positions  of  the  enemy.,,,," 

"Therefore J  before  thinking  of  renewing  attacks  as 
costly  as  those  of  September,   it  would  appear  desirable  to 
proceed  methodically  with  attrition  of  the  enemy.  Our  plan 
will  thus  comprisd  tv/o  successive  phases:  attrition  of  the 
enemy,  an  attempt  at  a  decisive  action* 

A,  —  ATTRITION  OP  THE  ENEIvK". 

■  "Attrition  of  the  enemy  can  be  attained  only  through  a 
general  push  of  the  Franco-British  forces.   This  is  the 
frontal  attack  preceding  the  decisive  action.  In  May  and 
September  of  last  year,  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  this 
action  of  attrition  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognized; 
to  tell  the  truth,  we  did  not  have  sufficient  forces  to 
bring  it  about  and  we  started  the  decisive  action  without 
transition.  Only  two  points  of  the  front  were  attacked*  On 
the  other  points,  we  limited  ourselves  to  "interventions"  by 
light  artillery  that  could  deceive  no  ones   The  result  was  to 
be  expected,  E'ree  In  their  movements,  not  used  up  in  any 
way,  the  Germans  brought  all  their  reserves,  all  their  heavy 
artillery,  into  the  threatened  sector s», ,, ," 

Pressure  on  the  entire  front  v/ith  a  view  to  using  up 
the  enemy  is  aimed  only  at  the  capture  of  objectives  of 
slight  depth  (the  first  enemy  position).  While  this  re- 
quirts  more  means  than  those  at  the  disposal  of  the  enemy, 
it  does  not  require  as  many  means  as  those  demanded  by  a 
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decisive  Attack,  We  do  not  attempt  to  mak©  a  break-through. 
What  we  desire  in  this  first  act  is  to  cause  the  enemy  such 
^.opses  that  it  'A'ill  "be  jiossible,  '(.F^ter-,  to  attack  to  the 
Ixrij.t  on  some  selected  points,  thrqwin'g  strei'^gth  .agciinat 
wer.lrness,"  '  .  ■, 

"In  reality,  attack  in  the  combat  of  attrition  has 
only  one  object?  fqrce  the  enemy  to  come  out:  of  his  shelters, 
man  his  tren<-,hes,  bring  up  his  reserves  sfb  they  nill  fall 
under  the  fire  of  the  asaailant,   Cpnysquexitly^  there  is  no 
need  of  attac'j.ri::^  in  deep  muBseSf,    of  bringing  up  large 
reserves  behind  the  as  jfjulting,  troops.  The  i:>rin3ipal  role 
falls  on  guns  and  (other  --•Tr,)  engines,  not  on  the  infantry- 
man, 

'  '.  '        B«-»  THE  DECISIVE  EFFORT.         '  .  ■';  ; 

"\fhen  the  enemy  has  been  sufficiently  used  up,  we,  will 
pass  to  the  decislTs  'effivrto   Th'.a  wi:i.l  be  made  against  a' 
certain  number  of 'poi'its  that  appear  to  be  niosb  advanta^gepus 
and  in.  the  form  of  srio.'C'sglve  ad^iault^i  aga5,n&t  the  v^^rious 
fortified  positions  of  the  enemy-  , Lairing  'the-  Bsiao.  ,t±me^   -the 
combats  o"f  attrj.ticn  wi!?  1  continue  vn.uh  ^11  possible ',  in  ten- 
sity on  the  v;hole  ol  the  front  03:'  the  /:rmieE  "in  order"  to 
hamper  libeiPty  of  ao.cion  of  the  enen^,"  and  t.^.  prevenb^him 
from  withdrawing"  forc-es  to  "move  to.  other,  p^rts  of  the  front," 

-  _     ,...,■.•  ,  ■'■,.._.,.■     ., 

"As  to  the  form  of  successive  assaults: 

"After  an  assault.,  ,  the.  losses  suffered  by  the  infant t>y, 
particularly  the  off .ir.ers.-.and.  non- commissioned  officers, 
are  such  that  it  is  powerless'  to  produce  a.  second '.effect  . 
similar  to  the  first.   It  can, .put  in  the  few  works .  indis*» 
pensahle  for  occupying  the  conquered  terrain,  but  nothing 
more,"  .  ,  ,  .  :   •  .   • 

"The  artillery,  after  having  niade  a  bound  in  advance 
must  again  make  a .minute  preparation  of  its  fire.  We  then 
have  to  relieve  the  infantry  and  give  t.im§ ,  to  the  artillery 
to  execute  its  ner  preparation*   From  this'  result  obligatory 
pauses  between  the  successive  attacks j,  pauses  which  the 
enemy  will  utilize  to  pull  itself  togethere'  So  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  ;.by  two  contradictory  nscessities  —  on  one 
hand^,  we  must  suspend  the  attack  in  order  to  make  a  new 
preparation  -"-  ,on  the  otherj.  we  are  obliged  to  act  with  speed 
in  order  to  give  the  mdnimum  of  time  to  the  enemy,  Cir-- 
cumstances  will  guide  the  commander  in  the  pirefsrence  he 
should  give  one  or  the  other  of  these  exigencies,,.,," 

RESUME  '"  '      .  . 

"First,  a  general  push,  manifesting  itself  by  great 
activity  of  infantry  ard^  particularly,  artillery,  along 
8ll    the  front  for  several  months,  until  it  is  clear  that 
mor.i^J.e  and  ma  berlal  supsriority  is  on '-'our  side.o   Then  a 
decisive  effort  upon  part  of  the  frunt^,  having  the  object  of 
producing  in  -^.overal  sectors  of  a  CHrtain,,.\w3dr;n  (12-^-  miles 
at  Ghe  m,.lnimLim)  ,cr  in  a.,  single  one  r^'td  cty'tc   thirty  pev3ii 
m.ileb  wi-iOr-  w'lJ^Lat  we  call  .the  ''break'-throiJgh",  but  'Ixich^'  in 
reality 3  u'Mi  ':•  .■  rrth:*ng  but  pu3hi::ig  the  enemy  out  of  his 
zcn^  of  fortifi.ea  Ox^^--.i  I'^c-ti-^n.:- " 
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"The  break-through,  is  not  the  object,  but  the  means 
of  arriving  at  delivering  battle  in  open  warfare  by  attack- 
ing the  enemy  upon  one  or  both  of  the  flanl^s  form.ed  by  a 
withdrawal  of  a  part  of  the  front,"  (1)  v 

VJhat  is  the  decisive  value  of  the  c central  attack? 

Marshal  Petain  gives  his  wlew   clearly  in  the  last  lines 
given  abiive: 

"The  break-through  is  not  the  ob.ieGt-,but  the  means 

to  arrive  at  giving  battle  by  attacking  the  enemy.,,, 

on  the  flanks  formed  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  the 
front.,.,." 


Study  of  history-  confirms  this  opinion  of  the  Marshal, 
Examples  of  great  successes  obtained  solely  by  means  of  a 
central  attack  against  an  enemy  in  position  (2)  are  ex- 
tremely rare;  perhaps^  even,  there  are  none. 

Napoleon  himself  failed  at  itj  yet  the  conditions  of 
his  time  certainly  were  more  favorable  than  the  present 
epoch. 

In  his  career  v/e  can  find  three  examples  of  an  attempt 
to  secure  the  decision  against  an  enemy  in  position  by  a 
central  attack:  ViJagram,  Ligny  and  Viaterloo, 

At  Wagram  (Sketch  No,  76)  the  idea  of  an  action  against 
the  center  seems  to  have  formed  in  Napoleon^  s  mind  at 
about  noon,  when  he  noted  the  entrance  into  line  against 
his  left  flank  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Archduke  Charles: 
VI  Corps  advancing  its  right  to  the  Danube  against  Boudet* s 
division,  V  Corps  in  echelon  to  the  left  of  the  VI.   This 
sudden  extension  of  the  enemy* s  front  forms  in  Napoleonts 
mind  the  idea  of  an  attack  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
enemy's  frontal  and  enveloping  attack.  He  sends  Massena 
toward  the  south  to  support  his  left  and  he  prepares  his 
attack  in  front  of  .■■aiissenbrunn.  An  attack  delivered  im- 
mediately would  perhaps  have  found  a  gap  in  the  enemy  front; 
but  as  this  attack  is,  in  ths  Emperor'^  s  mind_,  only  secondary, 
he  waits  until  Davout  has  taken  the  Neusiedel  Plateau,  At 
this  moment,  the  enemy  has  reestablished  his  front  and  Mac- 
donald* s  attack  strikes  a  full  line.   Consequently,  depite 
despite  the  power  of  the  fire  preparation  executed  by  100 
•guns,-  it  doesnot  succeed  In  piercing  the  adverse  front; 
it  can  only  take  its  immediate  objective  and  throvir  back  the 
enemy  on  Sussenbrunn  and  Breitenlee, 

At  Ligny,  (Sketch  No,  77)  Napoleon,  with  78,000  men 
attacks  Blucher  who  has  87,000,  The   combat  commenced  between 
2:00  and  5:00  PM,   It  v/as  extrem_ely  violent  on  the  front: 
Saint-Amand  --  Ligny.   Toward  8:00  PM,  Blucher  kas  complete- 
ly engaged  two  of  his  corps;  the  third ^  Thielmann,  has  done 
little  and  it  is  contained  on  its  front  by  Grouchy, 

(!'.* Observations  on  the  battler,  of  Champpgne, 

(2)  As  regarlti  study  of  the  central  maneuver  against  an  enemy 
in  movement,  we  link  it  with  '-actions  of  dislocation", 
but,  in  this  case  again^,  we  shall  see  that  the  con- 
clusion is  not  modified. 
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Blucher  has  just  failed,  in  an  attempt  against  tlie  French, 
left  wing;  everything  that  was  in  re  servo  behind  .his  center 
has  been  uj?ed  in  this  action ^  In  parti culcr,  there  5  s 
nobhing  in  rear  of  Ligny.,  and  in  this  aroa  is  an  interval 
of  about  one-half  mile  betvreen  Ziethen' s  left,  and  Thielmann*  s 
right. 

It  is  on  this  point  that  Napoleon,,  at  about  8:30  PM 
launches  the  liJ_.  000  men  (that  are  still  unengaged)  of  his 
Guard  and  Milhai.-a-a  4,000  cavalrymen o   Supported  by  a  power- 
ful line  of  artillery^  this  m/j.ss  pa£::'.es  through  Ligny, 
pierces  the  Prussian  iD.ne,.  exhausted  by  six  ho.uri5  fighting, 
and  captures  the  Bu^sy  plateau o   The  movemeni:  is  made  so 
rapidly  that  Thlelnann's  corps  is  unable'  to  intervene' and 
the  Prussian  arrr.y_,  cut  into  two  parts^  hastily  withdraws 
toward  the  norths 

We  cannot  dispu.te  the  importance  of  the  result  obtained 
by  the  central  aiback  at  L5gnyo  :  It  is  advisable^  hovifever,  to 
note  that  it  profited  hj  rxj  xum.su'-\l   set   of  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances: it  bore  ux^on  a  po:Lnt  in  rear  of  which  there 
were  no  more  rerje.rves,  close  to  a  gap  1  .i  tho  fightJ.ng  line, 
and,  .in  addition,  it  was  exeou.ted  )rj   the  Jn^.perial  Ch.iarda 
Yet,  thiDUgte  tlio  enemy  was  forced  from  its  battlefield,  we 
cannot  say  that  Fapoleon  complet3.1y  obtained  his  goal, 
which, was  to  put  the  Pruasim  /^rmy  out  of  action* 

At  Waterloo-  the  entry  into  line  of  Bl^-icher  did  not 
allow  Napoleon  to  devote  all  the  s'nrength  that  he  had 
originally  inteitded  to  the  attack'  on  Morii' Saint  Jean,   If 
it'  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusion:!  fi'oro.  his.oheckx,'  it  is 
•a' 'still  more  delicate  matter  to  build  up  concluBi.ons  oh 
what  would  have  come  to  pass  ujider  a  more  favorable  hypo- 
thesis. 

It  .does  not  appear  that  the  war  of  1914-1918  has 
brought  out  now'  faotd  that  contradict  thesie  we  have  men- 
tioned. .  Macke.naen' s  at-Daok  on  the  Dunajec  in  I91'5  may  per- 
haps be  an  e'.^oeption  to.  the  rule;  but  the  Pu.-js.lans  v/er'3  on' 
such  an  extended  front  .that  wo  hesitate  to  draw  conclusions 
from  a  battLe  waged  under  such  ^'i^Boial  conditions,,   Tiie 
ruptures ' of "the • front  made  by  the  Germane -in  1918  and 
which  appear  to  be  large-ECale  applications  of : the  procedure 
we  are  di'^cuG'slng^^  re<:iulted  in  grav'e  crises  .indeed;  but  none 
of  themx'  gave  re'a.lly  decisive  results o 

So,  the  piercing  of  the'  front  j s  not,  of  itself, 
a  decisive  act«  Sei;  ba-ik  in  its  place  in  the  'evo'lu.tion  of 
combatg  it  belongs,.,  rat}ier^,  to  tha  prsparatory  ■  com])pt. 
This  will  be  brought  cur.  more  clearly  in  the  course  oi'  our 
study  of  dislocating  actjionso 

DI3LO0.A.TING  ACTIONS, 

History  shows  us^  however^  that  decisive  successes 
have'  been  obtained  by  central  man3uver^:io  It  is  O'^csuse' 
tii-^.-^c^   ^I'-.'ds  a  com'oinaticn  of  certain  special  circumstcncTS 
wnich  we  must  bring  out. 

The  best  known  example  is  Austerlitz;  but  as  there  is 
a  t^hden, 'y  to  consider  AuEteriit/.  as  an  isolated  and.  very      | 
exceptional  case,  it "appears  advisable  to  us  to  give,  here, 
some  additional  examples© 
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Naturally,  we'  shall  find' them  in  the  periods  of  extensions 
of  fronts  to  whic'a  xve  have 'pexsr red  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  and,  parti culfccrluy,  in  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

Prom  this  point  of  view,  the  battles  of  Weerwinden, 
Fleurus  and  Rivoli  appear  to  us  to  he  particularlj  typical. 

At  Neerwinden  (Sketch  No.  78).,  March  13,  1793,  Eumowiez 
has  distributed  hin  IS^OOO  men  in  eilght  columns  which  are  to 
cross  the  Grande  Geete  on  a  front  ox  rd.ne  and  one-'-half 
miles,  simultaneousXy  attack  Cobcurt-',' s  ax^my  (j.n  position 
behind  ths.t  river)  rn  frcnt  ai;d  flank^  a::'d  then  advance  con- 
centrica'Jy  on  Saint  Tror.dj   T?o.i3  plan  is,  ay  we  fiiee,  the 
very  normal  putting  intc  practice  of  the  prooeoure  we  have 
described  in  the  preced.lng  chapter  under  the  head5.ng  of 
"converging'  attack.." 


passage  of"  the  'Grande  Geete.;,  as  a  result  of 

of  tne  first  Austr5,an  lines  around  the 
of  Oder';;indeii.,  'Neerwinden  and  LorLiael,  also 
the  error  cf  the  6bh  column  which  rurns 
instead  cf  marching  on'  Nerlanden,,'  two  centers 
are  fcr-nedo   One  of  the^e  is  near  Neerwinden, 


After  the 
the  resistance 
support  points 
as  a  result  of 
toward  Dormael 
of  attraction 
the  other  near  Dormeal.  around  ?jhich  (Dcrmael)  the  French 


column  gather  opening  a  gap 


QJ 


t^?o  to  three  miles  in  tlie 


field  of  battle.,   Cobourg»s  reserve  enters  this  gap  and 
takes  the  interior  fj.ank  of  the  French  left  while  the  Aus- 
trianstrobps  at  Dormae'L  ex3cv_t,e  a  direct  offensive  retn.rn. 
IJnder  this  double  preosure^  Ei:!rrjOuriez^  s  left  is  crushed 
and  thrown  back  into  the  rivers 


We  see  that  in  this  case  the  dislocation  of  the  adverse 
front' was  produced  during  the  preparatory  combat  o, ,  The 
troons  charged  with  the  decisive  action  entered  a  gan  in 
the  enemy  f^rort  and,  finally^  the  decitiion  resulted  not  from 
a  central  attack^,  but  from  a  concentric  mianeuver  cf  frcnt 
and  wing  against  an  isolated  fraction  of  the  French  Army. 

At  Neerwindan^f  the  dislocation  of  the  fro'it  v\i'as  pro- 
duced in  the  sense  of  width*  Fleurus  will  show  us  a  dis- 
location in  the  sense  of  depth  (Sketch  No,  79} « 


'Oh  June  26;,  1'^9'c,-,  Jourdan^  who  has  about  75.000  men  at 
his  dlspo'salj  distributes  tl.a-ee-fourths  of  them  on   a  per- 
,-y-    ".iraerer 
the  Corter, 


of  fifteen  miles:  the  rest  is  in  I'e serve  behind 


The  Austrians  attack  in  five  large  corps:  ^O^OOO  men 
under  Oranp^e  at  the  riglit*  at  the  center ^  45^,000  divided 


into  three  columns  j  20,- COO  at  the  left«  We  shall  not  concern 
ourselves  with  tne  operations  tha,t  take  place  on  the  western 
part  of  the  battlefield. 


L,  at'  the  French  left  wing.. 


Montaign*  s 


In  this   area, 
division,    'which  y&s  near   Trazegnies.    gave  way   f-'Xir.  the 
opening  of   the   day    and  fell  back   towai^d    i;u:    Saml->re.      P>range's 


corps   purs-i.e*^   it   in  twc    colr.mn. 
and  one   on  kax'chiennss. 


lie   on  Fonaaine  l^Eveque 
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THie   French  center,  on  the  other  hand, ;  held  firm  from 
Thumeon,  to  Lambusarto  At  noon,  there  resulted  from  this  a 
gap  of  four  miles  between  the  Austrn.an  right  and  the  Austrian 
center,  Kleber^  who ' commands  the  French  left  wing,  profits     i 
by  this  cir©i::Lisi'ance^;  He  places  a  part  of  his  avai?.able       } 
troops  along  Pie  ton  Bro©k  and  launches  Duhesme^s  brigade  in 
the  direction  of  Gourceiles  to  takQ   the  AustrD.ans  in  reverse. 
This  man€ra[¥©r  succeeds  perfectly  and  soon  Orange's  40,000 
men  ---nearly  half  the  enemy  army  — ^  retire  before  Kleber*  s 
25,000  men  and  abandon  the  field  of  battle. 


Here  again,  thewhole  is  a  result  of  the  preparatory 
combat.  It  resulted  from  the  inequality  of  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  French  troops  upon  adjacent  points  of  the 
battlefield, 

Weerwinden  and  Fleurus  show  us  defensive  preparations 
of  a  central  maneuver,  i<»e,^  preparations  resulting  from  a 
defensive  combat,  Rivoli  is  an  example  of  an  offensive 
preparation  (Sketch  l^o.  80), 

On  January  14.  1797,  the  Austrians  Kre  to  execute 
an  offensive  advance  on  Rivoli^  to  v;it:  Lusignan  by  way  of 
Offi,  Liptai,  Koblcs  and  Ocskpy  by  way  of  the  Rivoli  plateau, 
Quasdonowitch* s  column  advances  by  the  Odige  valley  and  is  to 
get  up  on  the  plateau  when  the  main  body  shall  have  opened 
the  defile  of  Incanale  for  it  « 

Joubert  had  fallen  back  upon  Rivoli,  in  rear  of  the 
Incanale  defile,  Bonaparte.,  who  is  still  awaiting  the  rest 
of  his  troops,  has  only  this  division  at  hand.  However,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  violate  his  favorite  principle  of 
giving  battle  only  after  he  has  all  his  forces  together; 
he  judges  it  more  important  to  maintain  the  separation  that 
exists  between  the  enemy  center  and  the  enemy  left;  he  im- 
mediately gives  Jouberu  the  order  to  move  forward  and  to  es- 
tablish himself  beyond  the  debouchment  of  the  Incanale  road. 

We  do  not  see  what  would  have  prevented  the  success  of 
the  Austrians'  plan  had  Bonaparte  stayed  at  Rivoli;  whereas,  • 
by  moving  himself  in  advancer,  he  gave  himself  thd  possibility 
of,,  at  a  given'  moment,  making  an  effort  against  a  part  only 
of  the  enemy  army.   Indeed,  either  Quasdanowitch  would  not 
dare  to  go  up  on  the  plateau  and  Bonaparte  would  have  to 
fight  only  the  enemy  center;  or  else  (as  happened)  Quasdano- 
witch would  try  to  debouch  and  in  this  case  the  French 
general  could,  covering  himself  by  Joubert,  surround  and 
crush  his  adversary  when  he  left  the  defile. 

At  Austerlitz  (Sketches  Nos,  81  and  82),  we  see  the 

dislocation  of  the  front  brought  about  by  a  mixed  prepara- 
tion, il.e,,  oi*fensive  on  certain  points,  defensive  on  others. 

On  December  1,  1805,  the  French  army  has  established 
itself  defensively  behind  the  Goldbach  with  Lannes»  Corps, 
as  advance  guard,  holding  the  debouchments  of  the  army. 
On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  forcing  the  passages  of  the 
stream,,  the  Allies  have  decided  to  turn  Napoleon^  s  right. 
This  operation  is  clearly  indicated  (i<>e,,  advisable  — Tr,)  and 
it  failed  to  succeed  perhaps  only  because  it  was  not  combined 
with  a  frontal  attack  strong  enough  to  fix  the  French  army 
and  prevent  it  from  debouching, 
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Their  movement  is  .to  be  made  under  shelter  of  the  Pratzen 
plateau,  under  the  protection  of  the  advance  guard  (Bagra- 
tion)  pushed  up  opposite  Santon. 


Napoleon  has  divined  their  pro jec 
which  had  been  started  the  day  before 
decided  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  the 
they  shall  execute  their  movement.  He 
started  on  their  movem.ent  so  as  not  to 
Pratzen  plateau  and  on  December  2,  at 
French  army. advances,  with  the  excepti 
charged  with  interdicting  the  passage 
of  the  Goldbach. 


t,  the  execution  of 
the  battle,  and  has 
Austrian  columns  when 
lets  them  get  v>;ell 
find  too  many  on  the 
about  3:00  AM,  all  the 
on  of  Davout,  who  as 
of  the  lower  reaches 


This  plan  of  maneuver,  offensive  at  the  left 
at  the  right ^,  corn-bines  with  the  enemy <  s  plan  so 


5 

as 


defensive 
to  accen- 
tuate the  extension  and  consequently  the  dislocation  of  the 
Austro-Russian  front.  At  1:00  PM_j  this  dislocation  is  irre- 
mediablei 


At  the 
himself  iso 
half  miles. 
of  the  Alii 
Goldbach. 
into  a  veri 
French  mass 
battalions, 
battalions 


north, .  Lannes  has  repulsed  Bagrat ion,  v;ho  finds 
lated  from  the  center  by  a  gap  of  one  and  one- 
At  the  right  wing<,  Bavout  fights  the  main  body 
.,  which  d^es  not  succeed  in  crossing  the 
The  enemy  center  is  isolated  at  Pratzen  and  it 
table  unoccupied  gap  that  the  main  body  of  the 
(charged  with  the  decisive  effort)  penetrates:  27 
which,,  at  this  moment,  have  only  8  Austro-Russian 
in  front  of  themo  ,  - 


is 


Here  again  the  piercing  of  the  line  has  been  the  "work" 
of  the  preparatory  combat,  which  has  had  the  result  of 
cutting  the  enemy  arm.y  into  two  well-separated  parts,  VJe 
know,  moreover,  liow  the  turning  to  the  south  of  the  French 
center  gave  to  it  the  entire  enemy  left  wing. 


II 


We  can  turn  to  other  examples  of  central  actions 
crowned  with  success  during  this  period:  Tourcoing,  Genola, 


Sagonte,  Ratisbonne,  Montmirail, 
always  be  the  sameo 


The  conclusion  will 


In  fell  these  examples,  v\^e  find,  at  the  beginning  of 
combat,  a  preparation  whose  procedure  have  varied,  but  which 
has  always  had  the  result  of  dislocating  the  adverse  front 
and  isolating  a  part  of  the  enemy  army^  Againdt  this  isolat- 
ed fraction,  we  see  the  intervention  of  a  reserve  of  troops 
which  attacks  it  in  flank  and  in  reverse  while  it  is  occupied 
on  its  front,  and  which,,  thanks  to  this  favorable  condition, 
puts  it  (the  isolated  fraction. --Tr)  out  of  action  even 
when  it  is  not  numerically  superior  to  it,   Finally^^  we  note 
that  the  thing  that  brings  the  decision  is  not  the  piercing 
of  the  front  itself,  but  the  exploitation  of  the  sit^iatio?! 
that  it  created. 


And,  at  the 
attack  cannot  be  decisive  if 
means  for  piercing  the  line, 
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same   tim.e,   ^ve   comprehend  that   the 
it  hps  to  use  all   its 


centr'al 
avr.ilable 
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If  v:e  go  back  to  the  examples  we  have  studied  and  try 
\  to  pick  out  the  conditions  in  which  these  dislocating  ac- 
tions are  produced,  we  shall  find  thf?ee  special  circumstances 
.always  present,  to  wit: 

--  the  eneray  was  on  an  extended  front 5 

--  the  enemy  had  an  offensive  attitude;  ^ 

--the  terrain  permitted  of  a  segmentation  of  the  battle 
into  several  combats,  each  sepai'ate  from  the  others, 

■  These  three  circumstances  seem  indeed  to  be  the  condi- 
, -'  tions  we  are  looking  for,  because  they  are  exactly  the  con- 
.  verse  of  those  v\rhich  we  recognized  as  being  favorable  to 
the  wing  maneuver;  and,  moreover,  it  ecu  Id  not  very  well 
be  otherwise,  since  the  central  maneuver  is,  in  a  way,  the 
antithesis  of  the  wing  maneuver. 

We  may  note,  moreover,  that  dislocations  of  the  front 
are  not  produced  as  soon  as  one  of  these  three  conditions 
is  lacking. 

We  frequently  find  them  existing  simultaneously  during 
the  military  period  from  1792  to  1805.  Beginning  at  this 
latter  date,  reduction  of  front  accelerates  as-'  we  have 
previously  shown,  and  opportunities  for  central  maneuver, 
frequent  in  the  preceding  period,  became  more  and  more  rare. 

In  the  modern  wars  of  1865  and  1870,  we  generally 
find  the  opposite  circumstances  present,  French  and  Aus- 
trians  fought  on  narrow  fronts  and  stayed  on  the  defensive. 
In  addition,  increase  of  the  range  of  arms  over  a  restricted 
terrain  rendered  localization  of  combat  more  difficult  than 
..  it  v/as  formerl3r,  'Maneuver  against  the  center,  therefore, 
was  not  indicated,  and  we  can  understand  why  in  presence 
of  the  uncertainties  and  dangers  of  this  mode  of  seeking 
the  decision  the  Germans  gave  it  up  and  referred  the  wing 
attack. 

In  the  Russo-Japanese  war  we  again  saw  wide  fronts  and 
compartmented  terrain  appear.  The  greater  part  of  the 
time  one  adversary  only  attacked;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Russians  wished  to  assume  the  offensive,  we  again  saw  the 
tendency  toward  the  dislocation  of  fronts, 

ViJe  can  note  it  during  the  battle  of  the  Cha-Ho  (Sketch  ii  1 
No,  83)  by  glancing  over  the  situation  of  the  Russian  army  on  * 
the  morning  of  October  13th,  say  two  days  after  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Japanese  counteroffensive.  At  this  moment,  the  ||  | 
Russian  line  is  dislocated  into  three  groupd  echeloned  on  " 
the  diagonal  of  a  square  that  is  twenty  six  miles  on  each 
side. 


Eastern  Group,  I  and  II,  Siberian  Corp^,  echeloneit 
in  advance  at  Sianchantsi  and  Kaoutaitsy, 

Center  Group,  I  Corps  and  IV  Siberian  Corps  at  Mantiafyn 
and  Haraitant,  six  miles  to  the  rear  and  rigtit  of  the 
Vk'e stern  Group, 
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•  Riglitrhand  Group,  X  Corps  along  the  front:  Linchinpou-- 
Chaho-pou  —  Rclioualintza,  also  at  a  distance  of  six  miles 
in  rear  and  to  the  right  of  the  center  group. 

TTJe  Japanese  have  not  profited  by  this  situation;  they 
had  oriented  the  ensemble  of  their  maneuver  with  a  viev/  to 
an  effort  against  the  Russian  right  wing,  and  their  numerical 
inferiority  did  not  allow  them  to  ^vy   for  the  decision  at  t-.vo 
points  at  the  same  time.  Nevertheless,  this  dislocation  was 
.a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  Russian  command  during  the 
days  of  October  12,  13,  and  14. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1914,  the  adverse 
armies  frequently  came  together  offensively  and  on  wide 
fronts.   Phenomena  of  dislocation,  more  or  less  marked,  also 
reappeared. 

The  most  typical  case  is  that  of  the  Fourth  Army,  on 
August  22,   The  front,  widely  stretched  out  moreover  as  a 
result  of  the  obliqueness  of  the  engagement,  does  not  succeed 
in  forming  itself,  and  the  battle  resolves  itself  into  a 
series  of  isolated  corps  combats  at  Belief ontaine,  Rossignol, 
Straimont,  Saint-Medard^  Bertrix  and  Maissin  (Sketch  No,  84). 

At  GuisOj  we  also  see  the  beginning  of  a  dislocation  of 
the  German  front,  and  it  is  permissible  for  us  to  think 
that  that  is  one  of  the  factors  of  success  of  the  I  Corps, 

'The  battle  of  the  Marne  shows  us  two  large  rips  in  the 
German  front:  one  in  front  of  the  British  army,  the • other 
to  the  east  of  Fere-Champenoise,  Vife  have  previously  sden 
how  this  latter  ?/as  exploited  by  the  Ninth  Army  (Sketch  No. 
61). 


Ji 


;t 


In  1918,  we  did  not  see  simultaneous  offensives  of  the 
two  adversaries  and,  consequently,  no  spontaneous  disloca- 
tions of  the  fronts  of  combat.   It  is  likely  that  certain 
episodes  occurred  at  the  moment  of  great  crises,,  but  the 
details  of  that  period  are  not  yet  well  knov/n© 

Thus,  every  tira.e  that  we  have  the  conditions  enumerated 
above  existing  simultaneously: 

extended  fronts; 

offensive  attitude  of  the  two  adversaries; 

compartmented  terrain; 

there  is  a  chance  that  we  shall  see  dislocations  of 
the  front  produced  spontaneously  in  the  front  of  combat. 

Under  these  circumstances,  tvio   attitudes  are  possible, 
Vife  may  try  to  stop,  or  to  facilitate,  these  dislocations. 

To  stop  them.   The  simplest  thing. is  to  have  recourse 
to  the  defensive  attitude. 


To  facilitate  themo   The  game,  of  course,  is  not  void 
of  danger,  for  the  situation  may  turn  against  us.   But  if 
the  plan  of  maneuver  comprises  a  central  action^,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  try  to  secure,  through  the  natural  evolution 
of  combat,  a  situation  which  would  be  infinitely  more  costly 
to  create  if  we  had  to  bring  it  about  by  a  direct  attack. 
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Prom  the  examples  studied  above,  it  results  that  the 
preparatory  combat  should  have  as  object j 

maintaining  lateral  dispersion  of  the  enemy; 
accentuating  his  dispersion  in  depth; 
carrying  the  battle  onto  favorable  terrain. 

To  maintain  the  lateral  dispersion  will  -often  oblige  us 
to  go  to  meet  the  enemy.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  ex- 
tension of  his  front  is  but  momentary  and  that  he  intends 
that  his  columns  are  to  form  again  in  a  converging  march 
toward  the  zone  we  are  occupying^'  Therefore^  if  we  vi/ish  to 
"catc  h  him  in  the  act"  of  dispersion,  we  must  get  close  to 
him  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  as  to  attack  him  so.  close  to 
his  point  of  departure  that  he  will  not  have  time  to  close 
his  columns  together.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  wish  to  pre- 
pare a  wing  attack,  v;e  would  do  well  to  stay  in  place  or 
move  to  the  rear;  we  would  thereby  allow  him  to  finish  his 
converging  movement,  which  would  allow  us  to  more  easily 
find  his  wing.  ■  .  :-• 

To  accentuate  the  dispersion  in  depth".  There  is  no  ' 
other  procedure  besides  cutting  up  the  front  into  offensive 
sectors  and  defensive  sectors,  so  as  to  make  progress  at 
•some  points  while'  giving  way  at  others.  We  shall  thus 
Utilize  the  offensive  intentions  of  the  enemy  for  the  advantage 
of  the  goal  we  are  seeking;  the  efforts  he  will  make  on  his 
side  will  be  added  to  ours  and  will  tend  to  augment  the  dis- 
persion in  depth.  To  try  to  stop  the  enemyyeverywhere  would 
lead  to  the  creation  of  a  continuous  front,  which  is  a  pre- 
paration for  a  v/ing  maneuver.  In  addition,  v\re  cannot  try  to 
break  the  enemy  front  without  breaking  oul?  o\'vn  front  our- 
selves; but  the  intervals  we  shall  have  allowed  to  be  pro- 
duced (in  our  line  — Tr,*)  v/ill  be  without  danger  for  us  if 
we  are  prepared  to  counterattack  the  enemy  fractions  that 
shall  venture  into  them. 

In  the  third  plaeo,  the  anterior  maneuvers  must  have 
been  combined  so  as  to  carry  the  battle  onto  terrain  where 
it  can  break  up  into  several  quite  localized  com.bats, 
separated  one  from  the  others.  With  modern  arms  this  condi- 
tion is  absolutely  essential.   It  is  useless  to  try  for  dis- 
locations ^on  terrains-  that  are  very  open  and  v/hich  can  be 
s"#ept  by  fires  in  every  sense;  it  cannot  be  done.  But 
favorable  terrains  are  not  lacking;  a  glance  over  the  map  of 
the  frontiers  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  this. 

V/hether  the  rupture  of  the  front  is  provoked  by  a  cen- 
tral attack  or  whether  it  is  produced  spontaneously,  it 
never  is  anything  but  a  means  of  succeeding  in  isolating  a 
part  of  the  enemy  forces  so  as  to  attack  the  part  isolated 
in  front  and  in  flank. 

That  is  to  say,  the  central  maneuver  finally  transforms 
itself  into  a  series  of  wing  maneuvers.  It  is  evident  that 
these  wing  m.aneuvers  are  of  limited  reach^  they  require 
precautions  and  special  security;  but,  with  these  reserves, 
they  come  under  one  of  the  cases  that  v;e  have  considered  in 
r.  :.. •  -".  .  ■•  ••■;"-<:'^  the  preceding  chapter.   Thus  once  more 
appears  the  impossibility,  in  tactics,  of  isolating  the  part 
frbn  the  whole  and  of  limiting  ourselves  to  the  study  of  a 
few  cpeci?!.  situations. 
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The  preceding  considerations  will  find  a  direct 
application,  even  at  the  most  "humble"  echelons,  in  gain- 
ing contact  with  and  engaging  an  enerny  in  movement,  as  well 
as  in  the  counterattack  and  its  riposte,  v;henever  the 
combat  shall  take  place  on  terrain  that  is  sufficiently 
corapartmented.  Many  opportunities  for  central  maneuvers 
will  then  present  themselves  to  units  of  all  ranks  and  that 
iB  why  it  has  appeared  necessary  to  us  to  so  heavily  stress 
problems  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  be  problems  for  only 
the  very  highest  echelons. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  MANEUVER. 


I 


We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
the  different  parts  of  a  maneuver  and  that  in  each  system 
the  preparation  must  satisfy  certain  special  ct/nditionst 

We  have  also  noted  that  to  each  maneuver  procedure 
corresponds  a  special  preparatory  disposition. 

Finally,  v^e   have  arrived  at  this  conclusion:  that  the 
preparation  has  the  object  of  creating  a  situation  favor- 
able to  the  projected  maneuver. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  what  we 
might  call  the  procedures  of  preparation,  i,6,,  the  means 
we  can  use  to  satisfy  the  various  desiderata  we  have  notedi 

It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  there  is  no  re- 
ference to  what  has  been  said  in  Part  T-z/o  on  the  subject  • 
iSf  the  approach  march^-  the  gaining  of  contact  ajid  the  en- 
gagement. The  necessities  we  have  noted  will  always  exist 
and,  once  the  decision  is  made,  it  will  be  brou^t  into 
being  only  on  condition  we  submit  its  execution  to  these 
necessities.  But  these  necessities  are  obligations  rather 
than  motives;  they  are  not  enough  to  give  a  basis  for  the 
decision  and  it  is  not  inadvisable  to  study  the  question 
from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view. 

We  can  distinguish  two  phases  in  the  preparation:  the 
immediate  preparation  and  the  distant  preparation. 

The  immediate  preparation  has  a  double  object:  to 
create  the  favorable  situation  required  by  the  type  of 
maneuver  that  we  have  in  view;  to  prevent  or  delay  the 
enemy' s  maneuver. 

Distant  preparation  is  with  a  view  to  organizing  the 
distribution  of  the  forces  as  a  function  of  the  necessities 
of  the  ensemble  of  the  maneuver, 

TO  CREATE  THE  FAVORABLE  SITUATION.^ 

In  the  first  place,  this  comprises  the  choice  of 
favorable  terrain  and,  then,  actions  with  a  view  to  effecting 
modifications  in  the  front,  the  attitude  and  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  enemy. 

The  question  of  the  choice  of  the  terrain  cannot  give 
rise  to  many  new  developments.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
us  to  recall  that;,  depending  on  the  maneuver  v;e  have  in 
view„  the  choice  rr^ay  be  quite  different  and  thatn  for  ex- 
ample^ Gompartmenfed  terrain  will  be  preferable  to  terrain 
that  is  not  compartmented,  or  vice  versa, 

ACTION  ON  THE  ENEJ^  FRONT. 

V'3  may  have  in  view  either  a  drawing  together  or  an 
extendlTaj  of  the  enemy  front. 
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'the  drawing  together  of  the  enemy  front  may  "be  obtained 
directly  by  a  converging  attack  (preliminaries  of  the 
battle  of  Liao-Yang) -,  on  condition  that  the  wings  of  this 
attack  be  sufficiently  reinforced  to  insure  obtaining  the 
desired  result »  If  this  procedure  cannot  be  employed  and 
it  is  a  case  of  an  enemy  in  movemBnt-,  we  may  attempt  to 
contain  him  by  opposing  to  him  a  front  inferior  to  his  own: 
but  this  necessitates  a  "defensive  bend'%  an  operation  whicL 
comprises  all  the  difficulties  we  have  already  mentioned. 

When  opposed  to  an  enemy  in  position  and  in  preparing, 
for  example,  a  vi/ing  maneuver^  we  may  also  attempt  a  return 
to  the  old  procedure^,  which  consists  of  engaging  only  on  the 
part  of  the  front  adjacent  to  th&  wing  which  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  envelop  (battle  of  Majenta) ,  We' of  course  risk 
being  enveloped  ourselves  on  the  other  wing  and  we  must  cover 
ourselves  on  this  side  by  defensive  echelons •  This  procedure 
is  advisable  only  for  a  rapid  action,,  for  the  enemy  will 
delay  but  little  in  pulling  himself  together. 

To  obtain  an  extension  of  the  enemy  front,  it  Is 
sometimes  sfufficient  to  threaten  him  with  envelopment;  but 
the  I»esult8'are  a  matter  ofch'ance  every  time  that  we 
speculate  upon  a  falss  movement  of  the  enemy « 

The  soXe  procedure  that  has  proved  satisfactory  is  the 
oblique  engagement  which  obliges  the  enemy  to  deploy  upon 
the  diagonal  of  his  rectangle  of  march*  The  initial  3?i»ont 
may  sometimes  be  raised,  in  this  Vv-'ay^,  to  double  its  width, 
as  in  the  engagement  of  the  Fourth  French  Army  on  August^  • '"^• 
22,  1914.  (Sketch  No,,  84),  In,  addition,  the  obliqueness 
of  the  engagement 5  when  effected  by  surprise,  creates  a 
situation  vei^y  difficult  to  clear  up  for  the  one  subjected 
to  it,  and  this  may  be  an  advantageous  means  of  taking^  or 
retaking,  the  initiative  of.  the  maneuver. 

ACTION  OH  THB  ATTITtJDE  0?  THE  SliBIvDr. 

This  action  is  relatively  feeble j,  for  the  attitude-  of 
the  enemy  Is  not  kn.own  to  us  and  we  can  commit  grave  errors 
in  speculating  on  the  reactions  that  we  try  to  determine  he 
has  made. 

However,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  for  us  to  count 
on  what  we  rai^t  call  a  certain  "inertia'%  (taking  the  word 
in  the  sense  employed  in  mechanics)  and  which  results  in 
this:  that  troops^  of  themselves,  modify  with  diff2:oulty 
the  attitude  in. which  they  find  themselveso  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases.,  the  troops  continue  to  advance,  or  defend 
themselves,  until  they  receive  an  order  to  act  otherwise. 
That  moreover,  is  not  passiveness;  it  is  discipline  and 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  commando  Therefore,  we  can 
count,  in  a  certain  measure,  on  the  continuation,  for  at 
least  a  certain  time,,  of  well-marked  attitude  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  change  the  attitude  of  an  enemy 
decided  on   the  dei endive.  Some  famous  examples  mj.ght  make 
ua  suppose  the  C':)ntr-ary,  but  we  have  considered  them  in 
maling  the  stat3mer_t  in  the  preceding  sentence.  Napoleon 
wr.s  ab''.e  to  sv.3ceed  in  it  at  Austerlitz;  but  in  1812  and  even 
at  the  u^ginning  of  1813,  all  his  invitations  were  without 
resul'Ca, 
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Likewise,  during  the  late  war,  the  two  adversaries'  habit 
o£  proceeding  by  limited  objectives  guaranteed  thern,  nearly 
of  necessity,  against  any  chances. 

■  In  reality,  we  can  get  a  grip  only  on  the  offensive 
attitude.  We  can  either  thwart  it  by  the  defensive  or  let 
it  develop,  either  into  a  gap  or  following  after  a  retreat- 
ing maneuver.   In  the  preceding  chapters  v/e  have  shown  in 
what  cases  these  various  solutions  might . be  found  of  use. 

ATTRITION  ACTION 

Attrition  action  is  the  principal  role  of  the  pre- 
paration.*! We  have  seen  the  importance  attached  to  it  by 
Marshal  Petain  and  the  procedures  he  pointed  out  to  bring 
it  about.  ^  .  .   ■ 

r 

The  object  of  the  attrition  action  is  to  oblige  the  ■ 
enemy  to  engage  his  reserves  in  so  short  a  lapse  of  -time 
that  he  cannot  reconstitute  other  reserveso  Attrition 
action  intended  to  prepare  a  decisive  action  must  be  re- 
latively rapid,  else  it  will  have  to  be  all  done  over 
again.  ,^ 

When  opposed  by  an  adversary  who  holds  himself  on  the 
defensive,  there  is  no  othei»  attrition  procedure  than  the 
direct  attack  such  &.s  we  have  described  it  in  Part  Two. 
However,  the  attacks  having  the  sole  object  of  wearing  the 
enemy  and  attracting  his  reserves  are  generally  limited 
objective  attacks |  exploitation  of  the  result  they  have 
obtained  is  made  at  other  points. 

These  attacks  have  sometimes  been  given  the  name  of 
siecondary  attacks.  There  is  no  need  of  saying,  here,  how 
improper  this  expression  is  for  anyone  v/ho  is  convinced  that 
the  final  success  is  the  resultant  of  all  acts,  even  the 
very  smallest,  of  which  battle  is  composedo 

'The  adversary  who  attacks  subjects  himself  to  attri- 
tion.  In  addition^  he  cannot  attack  v/ithout  making  suffi- 
cient call  upon  his  reserves,  and,  consequently,  without 
diminishing  the  m.eans  at  his  disposal.  A  heavy  attack 
of  the  enemy  will  therefore  hasten  the  issue  of  the  affair. 
It'  is  the  province  of  the  command  to  see  whether  or  not  it 
desires  to  accept  the  decisive  struggle  where  the  enemy 
offers  it  or  if  it  prefers  to  carry  the  fight  to^  another 
point,  Verdun,  or  the  Some  

At  the  beginning  of  a  battle  against  an  enemy  in  move- 
ment, we  may  gain  by  trying  for  priority  of  deployment  and 
using  it  so  as  to  set  up  an  extremely  active  combat  of  attri- 
tion.  The  procedure  is  delicate  in  its  handl5-ng  for  we  run 
the  risk  of  getting  involved^  and  we  must  be  able  to  stop  it 
in  tirr.e.   The  Gepnians  practiced  a  great  deal  in  this  before 
1914^  and  they  used  it  agaj.nst  us  at  Guise  and  in  the  battle 
of  the  Ardor.'-'.eso   -t  necessitates  supple  and  higLily  trained 
troops  but  the  results  it  can  give  justify  the  labor  of  pre- 
paring for  it. 
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TO  DieLAY  OR  STOP   THE  ElJEWf  MANEU^/BR. 


While  we  are  developing  our  maneuver,-  the  enemy  also 
tries  to  effect  his  own»  We  must  "beat  him  to  it^" 

To  do  this  it  is  not  always  sufficient  to  hasten  the 
developtnent  of  our  own  maneuver  for  there  are   delays  in  exec 
tion  tha't  we  cannot  get  away  from.  We,  therefore,,  must  g\xr..r< 
against  the  enemy's  getting  too  disturbing  a  start  on  us. 

Generally,  we,  will  not  be  able  Tboth  to  Completely 
check  the  enemy  maneuver  and  develop  our  o'vvn.  But  between 
the  two  extreme  solutions:  guard  ourselves  at  all  costs 
against  the  enemy*  s  enterprises,  or  neglect  them  e-omplete- 
ly  «--  in  other  words,  between  absolute  security  and  ab- 
solute risk  --  there  is  sufficient  margin  for  a  reasonable 
solution. 

We  cannot  succeed  economically  unless  we  have  been 
able  to  determine  the  enemy's  plan  of  maneuver.  Prbm  this 
arises  the  importance  we  have  attached  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  information.  We  recall  that  v/e  have  divided  this 
information  into  two  categories:  those  which  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  development  of  our  maneuver  and  those 
which  concern  the  enem.y»s  maneuver.  I.t  is  to  the  second 
category  that  we  now  refer, 

'  Once  we  have  picked  out  the  maneuver  being  attempted 
by  the  enemy,  it  is  easy  to  find  and  organize  the  appro- 
priate parry.  If  this  basis  be  lacking,  we  haVe  no  re- 
source other  than  in  security  calculated  according  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  adversary.  But,  whatever  we  may  do, 
this  security  is  necessarily .costly,  and  can  be  brought  into 
effect  only  at  the  expense  of  the  action. 

In  every  case,  we  must  bear  in  rnirid  that  relative 
security  is  sufficient.  It  is  less  a  question  of  definitel:; 
checking 'the  maneuver  of  the  enemy  than  it  is  to  so  hamper 
its  evolution  that  it  cannot  become  decisive  before  our  own. 
This  simple"  consideration  will  enable  us,  in  many  cases,  to 
limit  the  expenses  to  be  made  in  obtaining  a  desired  result. 

DISPOSITIONS,  PREPARATORY  TO  THE  MANEUVER. 

■  We  have  seen  that  to  each  type  of  maneuver  corresponds 
a  special  preparatory  disposition  (Sketch  No.  85). 

Thus,  for  'a  'converging  attack,  the  units  will  be 
placed  sensibly  abreast  of  one  another  and  widely  spaced 
at  the  start.  Everything  except  the  reserves  will  be  in 
first  line. 

for  an  enveloping  attack,  the  disposition  will  comprise 
a  fi2-s;t  line  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  a 
strong  reserve  in  rear  of  the  wing  af  which  we  intend  to 
envelop. 

For  a  combined  frontal  and  flank  attack,  the  initial 
disposition  may  be  the  same,  but  the  reserve  intended  for 
the  maneuver  must,  at  the  right  time^  be  thrust  clearly 
outside  the  wing  so  as  to  take  the  necessary  distance  it 
requires.  .    . 
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If  we  have 
reserve  will  be 


a  central  maneuver  m  view, 
placed  behind  the  center^  and 


the  general 
will  be 


sfrong  enough  to  be  able,  successively,  to  break 
front  and  cooperate  in  a  wing  maneuver  against  a 
this  front. 


the  enemy 
part  of 


Finally,   if  v/e  have  decided  to  demand  d.islocation  of 
the  enemy  front  from  the  preparatory  combat  itself,  the 
first  line  must  have  a  checkerboard  trace  and  be  backed  up 
by  partial  reserves  so  as  to  secure,  from  the  beginning, 
in  the  enemy  front,  sinuosiites  that  we  shall  endeavor  to 
accentuate  later 


on. 


This  coBcelation  necessary  between  the  initial  dis- 
position and  the  maneuver  procedbtt©e  is  not  without  its 
disadvai tages.  For,  under  these  conditions,  the  disposition 
reveals  the  projected  maneuver,   and  if  the  enemy  becomes 
aware  tf   the  disposition,  he  may  be  able  to  deduce  our  in- 
tentions from  it« 

Now,  it  is  evidently  advisable  in  having  the  maneuver 
plan  unmasked  as  late  as  possible. 

To  do  this,  two  procedures  can  be  used. 

The  first  consists  in  maintaining  an  amorphous  (shape- 
less, uhcrystallized--Tr.)  disposition  as  long  as  possible, 
capable,  however,  of  being  rapidly  transformed  at  the  last 
momen  t  • 

Numerous  examples  of  this  sort  will  be  found  in  mili- 
tary history,  particularly  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon. 
Of  course  they  are  not  useful  as  they  stand,  but  they  point 
out  the  path  along  which  we  can  seek  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  seoohd  procedure  consists  in  veiling  the  movements 
so  as  to  escape  the  investigations  of  the  enemy's  aviation 
and  cavalry. 

We  can  seldom'escape  from  the  enemy's  aviation  excet>t 
by  night  movements. 

Against  enemy  cavalry,  the  most  highly  recommended  pro- 
cedure —  a  procedure  treated  at  great  length  in  the  pre-v/ar 
German  regulations  —  consisted  in  placing  in  contact  with 
the  enemy  a  curtain,  under  shelter  of  which  displacements 
of  forces  are  made.  The  system  was  applied  cyn   a  large  scale 
on  the  French  front  during  the  campaign  of  1918.  In  this, 
case«  of  course,  we  used,  not  a  curtain,  but  a  stabilized 
and  solid  front.  However,  the  development  of  units  furnish- 
ed with  means  of  rapid  displacement;  cavalry,  infantry, 
cyclists  or  infantry  carried  in  trucks,  porte  artillery, 
doubtless  will  enable  us,  in  the  future,  to  rapidly  con- 
stituta  extended  curtains.   These  curtains,  of  course,  will 
be  incapable  of  a  prolonged  resistance  but  will  nevertheless 
be  capable  of  blinding  the  adversary  during  the  time  necess- 
ary for  ohe  transformation  of  the  disposition. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Conception  and  PEVELOPi^ffiNT  <w  the  miiEU^/ER, 


•  THE  INITIAL  PLAN 


E--/.,-' 


II 


B   Vife  can  now  say  that  the  conception  of  the  maneuver  is 
npthjtng  elsQ  than  the  choice  of  a  maneuver  procedure. 

The  bases  of  this  choice  are  always  the  elements  of  the 
decision  such  as  we  have  considered  them  in  Part  One,  the 
mission,  the  terrain,  the  enemy  front  compared  with  ours, 
the  attitude  of  the  adversary. 

The  mission  m.ost  often  comes  in  as  a  limitation  of 
choice  among  the  various  maneuver  procedures^,  through  the 
fact  that  it  imposes  the  obligation'  of  acting  in  a  de- 
termined direction  and  under  d.etermined  obligations » 

*  As  regards  conditions  concerning  the  terrain  and  the 
enemy,  we "have  shown  their  relations  with  the  'different 
maneuver  procedures.  Prom  these  relations  we  can  easily 
deduce  their  influence  on  the  decision  to  be  made* 

From  the  fact  that  each  pj?ocedure  has  it's  prepara- 
tion and  its  special  preliminaries,  it  results  that  we 
cannot  separate  preparation  from  execution  in  an  initial 
plan.  To  fborm  a  plan  of  maneuver,  therefore,  means  con**" 
ceiving  a  maneuver  that  is  complete  from  start  to  finish. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  plan  can  or  should  be  develop- 
ed as  it  stands;  it  means  simply  that,  at  each  moment,  it 
is  complete  and  that  the  commander  sees,  at  least  under  a 
certain  hypothesis,  his  maneuver  as  a  i?hQle« 

Nor  does  this  mean  that  the  maneuver  should  be  set 
up  entirely  in  advance.  Maneuver  can  be  effected  only  by 
a  serie.s  of  successive  operations  which  must  be  treated  one 
after  the  other J  for  it  is  indispensable  that  we  succeed  in 
the  first  operation  before  passing  on  to  the  second.  But, 
for  the  commander,  the  operations  do  not  purely  and  simply 
add  themseives  to  one  another;  they  are  concurrent  and  they 
form  part 'of  a  single  ensemble. 

We  have  attempted  to  determine  the  conditions  of  the 
situation  favorable  to  a  given  plan  of  maneuver.  Naturally, 
an  actiiai  situation  never  exactly  fits  into  a  foreseen  scheme » 
In  each  situation,  several  plays  are  possible  and  this  is  the 
more  'SO  as  we  have  seen  that  the  coimnander  can  influence  the 
general  -situation  and  modify  it  in  a  sense  favorable  to  the 
success  bf  his  projects. 

•  AT  WHAT  MOMBMENT  SHALL  WE  DECIDE? 

At -what  moment  shall  we  get  up  the  plan  of  maneuver? 
The  sooner  the  better. 

What  made  the  great  comm.anders  mighty  was  that  they 
always  had  a  plan,  vi/ho  has  not  admired  the  rapidity  of 
decision  at  Lutzen? 
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As  soon  as  Blucher' s,  presence.. to  the  v/est  of  Pegan  is 
reported  to  him,  he  "does  not  even  take  time  to  reflect; 
he  immediately  dictates  his  orders  and  a  few  minutes  later, 
the  whole  French  army  is  on  its  way  to  attack  Blucher  in 
front  and  flank  at  the  same  time  (Sketch  Ho..  „ei7)... 

1 

Are  we  in  presence  of  an  improvised  decision  in  this 
case?  If  it  really  was  improvisation,  how  can  we  explain 
that  six  corps  marching  east  instantly  change  direction  and 
turn  toward  the  southeast,  without  the  slightest  incident? 
There  was  a  problem-,  thbu^,  'that  presented  difficulty 
indeed;  witness  the  change  of  direction  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  German  armie.s  at  the  end  of  August,  1^70, 

''  *  It' was  evidently  not  thr'ough  simple  chance  that  the 
French  army  was  echeloned  with  its  left  in  advance  and  was 
•able  to  face  so  easily  to  the  right.  Nor  was  It  by 
cHance.  that  the' head  echelbh  had  taken  i -6 s.  direction  in  such 
a  way  tliat  Blucher'^  s  array,  vir  as-  always  to  ^the. right  of  this 
direction  —  a  detail  'that  had  its  importance,  because  the 
echeloning  of  the.  army  would  have .been  of  .absolutely  no 
valiie  if/it'h,£(,d  "been  necessary  ta\.face  toward  .the  left  and 
net  ;tpwifeird;'the  right,*.!.        '   ,  .,,  ..  .  V  . 

*•  ''  ^inVealityJ"  the  French  army  Had  been  marching  in  that 
formation  since.'  its,. departure  from  the  .Main  andp  for 
several .  days,.,  .N:aj)oleoyi  had  been  watching  for  the.  favorable  . 
oppprtuiiity ,  The  whole  secret  of  his-  rapidity' lies  in  that 

"'■     V\fe  could  easily  find  similar  examples  in  the  campaign 
.of ,1918,  . 

Ho  doubt  it  :  iig  not  always  possible  to  conceive,  a  plan 
of  maneuver,  so  far  in: advance,  ,  But  history,  from.  si3art  to 
finish^.'- shows  us  that' passiveness  of  mind  is  the  greatest 
danger.  —  a  dangii;r.  against  which  we  .must  struggle  with  all 
possible  means  if  we  do  hpt  want  to  be  caught  Unaware,  We 
should.;,  ,■  at  reastjn  fix  in  advance  the' ejzentual.it ies. upon  which 
v;e  count  f02?.. coming  to'' "a, -dec  is  ion,  ;  In.  this  way  we -may  make 
a  conditibnal  decision,,  iftefl,  set" up  a  maneuver  suitable  for 
the  c^se  in  which  .the  enemy,  remains  in  ti^e^  situation  shown 
by  the  first  ihtprmat ion.  ' 

'  ./adaptation  OP  THE  PLAN...  OF  MAN£liVER.,<;:. 

;  '  We  know. that  to  a  given  type  of  maneuver  corresponds 
a. normal  chain  of . operations,  ,a  line  of  conduct,  traced  in 
advance,  in  a  way,  from  the  commencement  to-. tiie  end, 

.  All- may  be  finished  once  the^  plan  has  been  arranged, 
if  the  enemy  does  •na?;^  react^;  or ,  if  he  reacts  only  in  a 
sense  acceptable : to.  the-  development  of  the  maneuver, 

.  .   It  Is  in  this  matmer  that  battles  such  as. Bautzen, 
3ad6wa  or  Saint«?.rivao. arrived  at  the  issue  almpst  without 
a  hew  intervention'  of  iihe  supreme  command.  •;   ^..  :  :■ 

Such  .oa§es^  naturally,  are  /3?are,  ,  .; , 

The  en^my  may  modify  the  initial  distribution  of  his 

forces,  ■    •    ■      -  ^'    ,  :  ■  ■:  n  ■/      ..  '.. 
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He  may  also -displace  his  field  of  battle,  forward, 
to  the  rear,  or  .si(3.ewar(3.3 ,  ^  '  '  ,'■ 

Finally,   on  his  .side,,  he  may  start  a  maneuver  which 
will  become  decisive  before  our  own;  ~ 

Evidently  all  of  these  eventualities  vrould  more  or  less 
deeply  modify  the  initial  plan,   Flr^t  v/e  must  ask  ourselves 
to  what  extent  an  adaptation  of  the  plan  is  possible;  we 
shall  then  examine  the  pr*obiem  of  a  change  of  plan. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that  we  can  dis- 
tinguish tv/o  things  in  a  plan  of  maneu'^^er;  a  speculative 
idea^  of  a  sort,  and  its  realization' on -the  terratno  An  ex- 
ample will  enable  this  distinction  to  be  better  understood, 

"■>•"'  .   '  * ' '     " 

On  the  battlefield  oif  iiylahj  Napoleon  brought  about  a 
double  envelopment  grafted  ongo  a  direct  attack.,   Now  if  we 
..glance  over  thi  riarc-h- grapiilc'- of  thev.  i'mpe.r'laj  ar-'my  (Sketch 
.,'I^Q«'  86)'  it  5.S  oaby^  ':o;^  .ac-a  that  this  idts.  of  iijaneu.ver  is  pre- 
donce.i  I'sd  from  the,  beg.Tjjj.'ng;  of  the  op'^ra.'i.-'.or  c.   -'lb  is  this 
maneuver  idea  that  ,•  gov- ^3 ;-■.':.' s  ill  the  mo-'vemen/^s  of  t.h3  army 
and.,  in  particular^,  pre de benzines  the  form  of  the  ma^'ch  dis- 
position: a  central  column  intended  tib  lay  handt^  or.  the 
e'oemy  and  two  wing  coiumcis  intended  to  come  in  on  h:..B 
flanks  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  been  fixed  by  the  central 
mass. 

Twice  before  Eylan  was  the  final  maneuver  started: 
first  at  Ber^fried^  later  at  Landsberg^   As  soon  as  the 
enemy  stops,  we  see  the  wing  columns  commence  to  ciotie  in 
on  the  probable  field  of  battle;  then„  when  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  enam.y  withdrav^rs,  the  uheaf  opens  again  and 
the  march  is  re  .turned. 

We  see  wherei.T:  lies  the  suppleness  of  the  system*  The 
maneuver  idea  i.c;  ij..dc!p'jad.ei''t  of  the  zone  in  which  it  will  b3 
effected.  Whether  the  battlefield  be  Bergfried-  Landsberg 
or  Eylan,  we  will  stj.ll  have  a  frontal  attack^,  aided  by  two 
flank  gt-caeks-, 

In  a  mansuver-  thus  organi-zed  there  is  both  something 
preconceived  and  something  postconceived,  . 

A  pure  and.  £?!.mpj.e  preconceived  maneuver  would  have 
resulted  in  the  F;:»f^,i?.rh  ai-my' s  complete  closing  in  on  each 
of  the  field.sof  ba-i;iie  on  which  ■'::^k.   Ru-^siar:,  arm.y  stopped, 
A  pure  and  siraplo  poLtconcei/ed  ma'ieuyar  v/OLild  have  consisted 
in  marching  the  a-is-mole.d  army  aftfrr  the  enemy  and  not  de- 
taching the  wlp.g  "icrps  chargi^d  with  execaition  of  the  envelop-^ 
ing  maneuver  until  after  having  definit;5ly  gai.ned  contact 
with  the  enemy.   One  or  the  other  of  these  'maneuvers  probably 
would  have  failed:  the  first^,  because  it  lAfould  have  closed  in 
on  an  empty  space.,  the  second,  because  it  could  have  been 
effected  only  much  too  late. 

So,  the  idea  proper  only  is  preconceived  by  Napoleon, 
Its  materialization  takes  form  only  later  and  upon  the  latest 
information. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  maneuver  presents  a  quite 
marked  suppler.'.ess  in  adn.ptation  and  it  can-,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  lend  it.^olf  to  the  modifications  that  the  onemy  will 
bring  into  the  situation, 
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We  have  taken  Eylan  as  an  example  because  it  appear s  to 
'be  the  moat  typical.  But  in  the  light  of  this  example,  it 
is  possible  to  make  the  same  distinction  in  cases  where  the 
, thing  is  less  evident  at  first  sight.  The  maneuver  at; 
Lutzeii;  for  example,  could  have  been  made  to  matter  what 
the  situation  of  the  enemy  in  the  quadrant  southeast  of  the 
region  in  which  the  French  army  was.  Likewise,  at  Saint- 
Privat,  the  enveloping  m.ovement  -arranged  by  von  Moltke  would 
have  succeeded  whatever  might  have  been  the  situation  of  the 
Prdnch  army  between  Amanvillers  and  Roncourt* 

This  distinction  between  the  pure  idea  itself  and  its 
realization  is  application  even  in  the  case  inwhich  the 
maneuver  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression^ 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  corps  (one  of  several  in 
line)  moving  to  the  attack  of  a  halted  enem-y,  and  assume 
that  the  Corps  Comraander  has  been  obliged,  momentarily,  to 
eliminate  from  his "plan  any  idea  of  combination  of  direc- 
tions.  If  his  zone  of  attack  is  wide^  he  has  the  certainty 
that,  once  in  contact,  he  Will  haveeto  limit  his  first 
front  of  attack  and  choose  a  zone  in  which  he  will  make 
his  principal  effort.  He  knows,  moreover-,  on  how  much 
^front  he  can  seriously  act,  So^  the  fundamental  idea  of _ 
'the  mayieuver  will  consist  in  making  an  effort,,  when  he  en- 
countei-s  the  enemy,  on  a  given  front*   The  zone  in  which 
he  will  bring  this  idea  into  effect  will  depend  on  the 
terrain  and  consequently  on  the  line  in  rear  of  which  the 
enemy  shall  have  halted.  •     ' 

This  first  distinction  made,,  we  can  go  still  farther. 
There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  break  up  the  terrain  over 
which  we  advance  into  successive  bands  to  each  of  which 
shall  correspond  t   cerbain  zone  of  principal  effort*  We 
shall  thus  havo  a  directing  idea  ir'Vr   tho  movement  of  the 
second  line  troops  and  reserves,  the  placing  of  the  ar- 
tillery^ etCaet(i»  We  may  even  deduce  from  '^his  the  degree 
of  precision  to  be  demanded  from  the  engagement;  depending 
on  whether  or  not  a  slight  error,  in  de'-veimlnatjon  of  the 
contact  will  risk  displacing  ■'■he  future  Jicne  of  principal 
effort*  By  p::'oceeding  in  this   ma'.mer^  we  sha'Ul  constantly 
have  a  disposition  adapted  to  evenL's,  and  we  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  the  same  surprifrses  an  we  would  be  were  we  to 
simply  push  our  troops  otraight  ahead,  passively  waiting 
-the  mom^ht  of  the  enemy*  s  fixing  himself  to  make  a  de- 
cision, 

TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  PLAN  OF  MANEUVER, 

Whatever  we  may  do,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  adaptation  of  the  plan  of  maneuver  will  be 
limitless.  When  the  variations  paf>s  a  certain' limit,  we 
are  obliged  to  abandon  the  first  plan  and  take  up  another* 

We  are  warned  of  this  necessity  by  the  appearance  of 
situations  clearly  opposed  to  those  reqiijlred  for  the 
success  of  the  maneuver  prbjoot  adopted,     ^    ■ 
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Two  cases  may  then  present  themselves:  either 
the  plan  can  be  directly  changed,  or  else  it  cannot  be  . 
changed^  '  • -.  .    -,  - 

V/e  have  already  cited  the  case  of  the  maneuver  of 
le-Mahs  iSiketchQs   Nqs*  :68  and  69).   The  primary  idea 
Of  the  Germans . is  a  , converging  march  on  the  advanced 
■postr.  of  le  Mans*   The  adversary  displaces  himself;  the 
converging  attack  has  faiiedo •  But  by  opening  out  the 
corps.,  we  can  iirimodiately  ccntritre  a  nev/  maneuver:  a 
frontal  atts.ck  by  the  tw.o:  right  corps,  a  flank  attack 
;•  by-  the  left  corps o   It  is  indeed  a  new  plan,  different 
'  f rbfti' the  firsts  it  can  be',  put  into  effect  immediately 
■beca-use  the  initDVa.i, disposition  can  be.  easily  changed 
-  'in  the  -sense  required  by  the  new  maneuver  idea. 


But  if  the.^  situat 
-maneuver  upon  -the  Fren 


ion  had  demanded  .an  enveloping 
ch  left  v/ing;  it  v/ould  not  have 


been  possible  to  effect  it  withou'-c;  a  transition,  for 
the  ensemble  of  the  disposition  was  too  fully  oriented 
toward  the  southa-..  Moreover ^  ^pace  was. lacking  to  slip 


•■^he  army  toward  the  north  as  a  whole,  .It  would  have 
been  no.^efj s.v.. -y  to  •  st c:p 
le'f t  corps  bcick  to  t.he 
term  --TrO  reward  the 


the  fprwa.rd  movement^-,  bi'ing  the 
rear  and  have  it  "castle"  (chess 
right« 


Like v/ise,  the  .approach  disposition  at  Lutzsn 
would  not  hs.ve  been  able  to  immediately  transform  itself 
into  a.  battle  disp.os;ition  if  the  enemy  had  shown  itself 
on  the-,  reft  flank  of  the  French  army  instead  of  appear- 
ing on^  its  right  flank. 

Therefore,  when  we  find  ourselves  in  presence  of  a 
situation  such  that  the  initial  plan  clearly  cannot  be 
adhered  to,  two  elements  are  to  be  considered: 

1st  —  The  maneuver  procedures  the  new  situation 
would  require  and  their  relative  value,' 

2nd  r'-r  The  possibilities  left  by  the  state  of  ad- 
vancement of  the  primary  maneuver. 

Depending  on  the  greater  or  lesser  pressure  of  the 
time  elem.ent,.  we  v/111  devote  more  or  less  consideration 
to  these  two  'nQcessities , 


r, 


•When  confronted  by  an  active  enemy,  there  naturally 
is  little  pcisibllity  of  carrying  through  a  maneuver 
from  start  to  finiiih  without  making  modifications  in  it, 
sometimes  e^^'yn  without,  a  change  of  plan  on  the  way. 
Although  this  eventuality  is  alv/ays  disagreeable  —  a 
little  while  back  we  stressed  the  inconveniences  of  too 
frequent  changes  r-  we  must  thorough'?iy  realite  that  an 
operation  of  some  duration  is  not  habitually  the  pure 
and  simple  development  of  the  initial  plan.   If  we  examine 
the  campa-lgr.\.£,  of  .ftai.X)ieon  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
often  see  m'/rjOUvror  .projects  succeed  one  another  so 
rapidly  that  we  sometimes  have  the  impression  that  this 
or  that  campaign  is  a  series  of  failures  in  maneuvers, 
the  last  only  of  which  succeeded. 

V/e  have  already  , seen  something  similar  in  the 
maneuver  of  Eylar^  wj^ilchj^  initially,  .,v/as  to  be  on  attack 
against  the  left  flank  of "Benningsen  (who  was  being 
kept  busy  by  Bernadotte)  and  which,  as. a  result  of  the 
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extrication-  ol^'tiid  aiiversary,  had''tp-^l3e  "  a 

direct  pursuit,  -'  ■ 

But  in  -the  cs^se  of  an  active  adversary,  the 
phenomenon  may  take  up  a  ihuch  faster  gait:.  To  taring 
this  out,  let  us  rapidly  glance  over  the . maneuver  of 
Castiglione  (July-Atigust,  1796),       '  •'  ■ '^ 


i 


At  the  end  of  July,  1796,  the  Frenqh  army  is  dis- 
tributed in  the  quadrilateral:  Brescia  --la  Corona  — 
Leghano  --  Ma'ntbue  ( 3ketch"  NO .  87 ) .  Mas  seha  ( 15, 000 
men)  is  echeloned  between,  la  Corona  and.Vei»One;  Despinoy 
(6-^,000)  is  at  Peschiera  and  Verone.  Angereau  (6  to 
6,000)  is  between  Legnano  and  Ronco;  Serurier  (12,000) 
Is  besieging  Mantoue;  Sauret  (4,000)  is  at  Salo  and 
Bavardoi  Kilmaino,  .with  3,000  cavalry,  is  near  Villa- 
franca»        .    ..  .. 

The  Augtrians  attack  on  July  29th;  Quasdonowitch, 
with  18,000  men,  upon  Brescia  and  Salo;  Wu^mser,  v/ith 
about  25; 000  men,  between  the  lac  de  Garde  (Lake  Garda— 
Tr.)  and  the  Adige;  Meszaros,  with  5,000  on  Verone. 

On  arriving  at  Verone  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
Bonaparte  is  informed  that  the  enemy  has  shown' light 
troops  in  front  of  Verone  and  that  Massena's  advanced 
posts  have  been  attacked  at  ia  Corona,  :  He  orders 
Angereau  to  advance  on  Montebello  to  attack  Meszaros 
and  orders  his  available  troops  (Despinoy,  Kilmaine, 
Massena's  reserves)  to  assemble  between  Castelnovo  and 
Verone, 

The  situation,  however,  becomes  serious  very 
quickly*  The  Verone  gdrrison  holds  out ^  but  Massena 
commences  a  retrograde  movement,  Angereau 's  movement 
is  countermanded  (Sketch  No,  88);  he  is, .given  orders 
to  come  back  toward  Roverbella  and  Villafranca,  Serurier 
is  asked  tp  send  beyond  the  Po  all  the  artillery  not 
necessary  for  th^  §iege  and  to  consult  together  with 
Angereau  a't  Castellaro,  '  However,  Bonaparte  still  hopes 
^t.o  take  the  offensive  against  Wurmser  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the'  2'iith,   reconnaissances  are  made,  with  a  view 
to  an  attack  to  be  executed  the  morning  of  the  30th, 

f;  •,  But,  on  the;  30th,  Wurmser  forestalls  us  and  throws 
Massena  back  on  Castelnovo,  In  addition,  gonaparte 
learns  that  Sauret  has  lost  Salo  and  has  .jspms  back  to 
.Desenzanc.  He  abandons  his  project,  of  baittie  at  Castel- 
ndyo  and  decides  (Sketch, No.  89)  to  pXSLfce  .himself  along 
the  Mb"i5.nella  in  order  to  cover  Mantoue: ;SaUrob  and 
D'esisinoy  will  march  immed^iately  on  Salo  to  retake 
.that  point;  Massena,  with  10,, COO  men,':will '  festataiish 
himself  behind  the  Mincio.;  Kilmaine,  Jf3.th' various 
detaphm'ent s  forming ,  a  total  ■  of  about :"|<3;,  OOO,  men,  will 
move  to  Roverbella;  Angereau  will  tux:^ii  .back  toward 
Castellaro  .from  Roverbella;  Serurierc \w;Ll'r,  Send  some 
reinforcements  to  Anger 6a:a«  A  mDst'sior.iny' interview 
between  the.  two  g;ene.rals  takes  place /a't  Roverbella, 
Bonaparte  finally  pulls' hi'^srlf  together  aiid  decides  to 
march  on  grQscia,.  to  "crush  Quasdonowitch  and  resume  his 
.line  of  operations."  "  Sauret  will  hang  on  at  Salo; 

'■..,.,,r':^ ■';■.?."■   .        ■■■■■■  ^  ■  "■.  ■■  ■  ■    -  ■^^Vfxyiy:'   ' 
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Massena  and  Despinoy  will  march  on  Lonato;  Xilmaine  and 
Angereau,  on  Monte-'Chiaro  and  Brescia;  Serurier  will 
raise  the  siege  of  Mantoue  and  go  to  Marcaria  v;ith  5,000 
men,  the  rest  of  his  troops  under  orders  of  Angereau 
(Sketch. No.  90),       .      ' 

The  movements  commence  on  the  afternoon  of  July 
31st  and  on  the  evening  of  August  1st  the  advance  guard 
of  the  French  army  enters  Brescia ,  The  main  body,  ex- 
hausted 'by   fatig-U'V.  is  along  the  Chiesej  the  rear 
guards  abreast  of  Casti^licne*   Luckily,  Wurmser  does 
not  follow  the  French  army,  and  serenely  continues  his 
movement  on  his  original  obje'ctive,  Mantoue # 


On  August  2d;,  the  situation  is  far  from  being 
clear  as  regards  Quaddonowitch;  also,  IVurmser^'s  advance 
guard  has  crossed  the  Mincio  and  thrcv^n  back  our  ad- 
vance guards' at  Castigliohe  on  Monte chiaro,  Bonaparte 
hesitates  a  moment  at  entering  the  jaws  of  the  vise, 
"  Pushed  along  by  Angereau,  however,  he  decides  to  do  it 
^d  he  orders  (Sketch  No.  91)  Guyeux,  Despiony  and 
'  Herbin  to  advance  on  Gavardo  (on  August  od)  to  finish 

dff  Quasdonowitchj  while  Massena  will  march  on  Lonato 
and  Angereau  on  CastiglionOo 

On  the  3d  we  have  partial  successes  at  Lonato  and 
Castiglione,  but  the  operation  against  Quasdonowitch 
has  not  been  satisfactoryo   It  is  resumed  the  4th^  while 
Massena  and  Angereau  join  forces  in  the  plain  of  Cas- 
tiglione,  ready  to  resist  Wurmser  who  has  at  last  just 
succeeded  in  assembling  the  main  body  of  his  forces 
there.  (Sketch  No,  92). 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  Quasdonov/itche's  affair 
is  settled.  Bonapaj'»te  at  once  brings  back  to  himself 
half  the  for:^-es  operating  in  that  region  and,  in 
addition,  calls  Serurier  into  battle  (Sketch  No.  93). 

The  battle  of  Castiglione  is  on  August  5th  and 
on  the  6th  the  French  army  Cwmcs  up  to  the  Mincio, 
which  is  reached  by  Massena  at  Pei^nhj.era  and  Angereau 
at  Borghettjj  Angereau  fails  but  Massena  succeeds  and 
the  main  body  of  the  army  follows  after  him  (Sketch  No. 
94). 

BonapartOp  of  course,  is  still  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career  and  in  this  opera bion  we  do  not  find  the 
calmness  that  v;e  note  in  the  later  maneuvers  of  Jena  and 
Bautzen.   But  Bonaparte  is  already  Napoleon  and  we  see 
it  fully  in  the  clearness  of  his  successiv-3  plans. 
Even  when  they  a.-'e  only  roughly  blocked  cutj  as  in  the 
case  of  the  riporitc  to  IVurmacr^s  firs-c  attack  or  the 
battle  on  the  Molinella,  it  is  easy  to  extend  them  in 
one»s  thought  and  divine  the  anticipated  conclusion. 

But  the  events  arc  so  unstable  that  none  of  these 
plans  "fall  duo"  c.r.d  that  it  is  necessary,  at  almost 
each  moment.,  to  orient  the  maixeuver  on  new  bases.   It 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be  more  or  less  like 
this  in  the  case  of  every  operation  in  which  we  are 
dealing  v/ith  an  enemy  luakin^  ar.  ".r.-'iv?.  display  of  his 
will. 
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.'   :  ^j>  .[Therefore jf  we  must  npt.  ■co^side■r  ■our5;elyes  as-  bein^ 

rabsoiutely'  tied  , to  the  iiiltla,!  plan  when. it  is  prOven  that 
V  , .  this  ^lan-no  longer/  gives  any  chance  of  siiccess. 

in  pleading  the  right  of  the,  commairider  to'  alpandon  a 
plan  that  has  obviously  become  useless,'  we  do  not  deceive 
,..i./  ourselves^  concerning- the,  disadvantages  inherent  in  any 
-.;U-.  change  of  p3.an»  By  the  force  of  things,  all  these  changes 
^.,,;,.  are  looked  on  unfavorably.by  the  executants*   . 

.'. •K,'--  .  >'i  :'3^b.e  maneuver  of  a  large, unit  is,  nbt  a  simple  act.  It 
;;xp'  r:-i:^'.SLri  aggregate-  of  small  individual  maneuvers,  each  of 

which  al-$p  constitutes  a,  whole  and  which  must  be  organized, 
prepared  and  developed  following  the  same  rules  as  the  large 
-:,onei  .There  is-  therefore,",  at ;, each  in.stant,  a  certain  number 
;-    of-  subordinate  operations,  in.;  the  process  of  being  born  or 
,  :.  in  course  of  execution,  , 

:A  complete  .change  .of  p^an  obliges  us  to  set.  everything 
•  .  back  at,  the  beginning  and  make  a  fresh  start.,  Adaptation 

of  means-,  even  adaptation-  of  minds  cannot,  be,  immediate, 
.  • ;.  The.re  are  inevi table  frictions  that  we  must,  take'' into  con- 
.  ,  :.  si4-e-ration,and  which  limit  t-he  pos3ibilitde.-s,  of -.changes, 

Despiniiiy  groans,Angereau,  rages ^,Ma,as-5,na  sends  iaa'-his  resigna- 
tion. Confidence  of  the  subordinates  would  surely  go  to 
.•;-.•:  ..•pieces  if.  it  m-ere  put  to  too  many  tests e  But  it>  is  necessar-^/ 

,:•;  to  add  that  they^  for,  their  part,  must  make  some,.'Sacrifices, 
':■  ,   must  realize  that  the  pilot  is  doing  the  best  he -can,  and 

....  that  it  is  better  for  him. -to  give  sudden  turns  of  the  v/heel 
;,   .:  rather,  than  to  let  the  vessel  drift  against,  a  reef. 

"'  THE  EXPRESSION  OF,  THE  PLAN  OF  IIANEIT/ER, 

•  Should  the  plan  of  maneuver  be  communi-cated  to  the 
,   subordinates  by  the  commander?.  .,        .  -  :    ^ 

':   .,.,  'Studying  the  methods  of  command  of  Marsha;!  vbn  Moltke 
in  1870,  Marshal  Poch  writes; 

"Moltke  thought  tie  could  provide  for  •everything,  by 
commanding  from  day  to  day  as  in  1866,  or  by 'regulating, 
himself,  the  movement  of  the  corps c  For  the  directives  and 
..  .  general .  instructions  demanded  by  SteirimetZo «.,  ••,  for  the  long 
letters  of  Napoleon  to  his  marshals,  he  substituted  brief 
telegrams.  The  facts  show  that  this  manner  of  acting  was 
■,  wrong,  ....-=:.;. 

This  is  becaunej>  in  reality,,  commanding -has  never  meant 
being  raystericu^jp  but  has  meant  comrr.unicating,, .at  least  to 
the  immediate  subordinates,  the  thought  a nifiia ting  the  high 
direction. 

If  anyone  ever  was  entitled  to  be  mysterious  it  was 
....  Napoleon  —  an  unquestionable  authority  —  who  assumed  the 
task  of  thinking  and  deciding  for  his  entire  army*  However, 
we  have, -already  noted  .iiow,  in  his  correspondence,'  he.  set 
forth  his  views  and  hies  program  for  several  d.a^.3.,to  his  corps 
commanders,  IS   wo  recall  many  of  his  proclamations  wo  shall 
.  see  that  in  them  he  lnitiat3s  hi?  troops  into- t^e  maneuver, 
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Souvaraf  has  said:  ''Each  soldier  must  knov^r  his  maneuver",  he 
being  convinced  that  one  can  obtain  everything  from  troops 
to  whom,  one  speaks,  because  they  then  knov;  v;hat  is  asked  of 
them,  and  they  ask  nothing  better  than  to  give  what  is  asked 
of  them." 


The  exact  degree  to  v/hich  the  commander  should  communi- 
cate his  intentions  to  his-  subordinates  cannot  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  theoretical  ^tudy.   It  is  a  question  of  circvim- 
stances  and  often  a  question  of  persons, 

THE  PLA.N  OF  INFORMTION 

V\fe  have  tried  to  bring  out,  in  the  case  of  each  maneuver 
considered,  the  conditions  df  the  situation  propitious  for 
its  development. 

Once  the  plari  has  been  chosen,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
a'ss'ure  oui?seives  ,  that  the  general,  situation  remains  favor- 
able- for  the  maneuver  that  is  underway. 


t 


;-  We  have  seen  that  the  basic  pnfarmation  regards  the 
terrain,  the  froht  and  the  attitude  of  the  enemy.   The  ter- 
rain is  given  us  by  the  mapj  therefore  there  remain  to  be 
watched  only  the  questions  of  front  (1)  and  of  attitude. 
It  is  these  two  points  that  should  particularly  attract  at- 
tention in  proportion  as  the  maneuver  develops,  and  this  , 
will  constitute  the  first  directive. relative  to  the  plan  of 
information,. 


In  the  second  place,  our  disposition  having  a  certain 
maneuver  in  view  it  will,  of  course,  have  some  v;eak  points. 
If,,  for  example,  we  have  contrived  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
flank,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  be  in  a  poor  situation 
as  regards  the  opposite  wing.   In  other,  words, •■9ur  plan 
offers  the  enemy  the  possibility  of  one  or  two 'particularly 
dangerous  maneuvers.   It  is  these  possibilities  which  we 
must  determine  and  this  will  be  the  second  point  of  view  at 
which  we  must  place  ourselves  to  give  directives  concerning 


the 


securing 


of  information. 


I 


We  see  that  at  this  moment  we  consider  only  the  direc- 
tives concerniDg  tbe  maneuver  properly  so  called.   It  should 
remain  understood  that  all  other  information  concerning  the 
enemy  should  be  gathered  and  communicated  to  the  commander 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 


the 


strength 


of 


(1)  Naturally  it  would  be  preferable  to  know 
the  enemy.  But,  if  it  is  impossible  to  know  this,  the  extent 
of  the  front  already  gives  us  considerable  information.   We 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  maximum  front  on  which  we 
can  ourselves  act;  it  is  sufficient,  then,  to  know  whether 
the  enemy  front  is  greater  than,  equal  to  or  less  than  our 
maximum  front. 
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•  The  .st-udy  o.f  causes  is  long  ...•••".*.••: 

The  art  of  v;ar  of  v/hich  the  v;hole  world  talks  is  a 
difficult  art  , .  .■•.•. . , .,,  •  >■ 

•■-'..  Na.pole on.  V  .'     \\]   '        '\ 

The  Oourse  in  General  Tactics  at  the  Ecole  de  Guerl'e 
is  chiefly  an  introduction  , to  the  study  of  the  Military 
Regulations  and  an  initiation  into  the  comprehension  of  the 
facts,  of  past' war 3.  Iti^iin  these  re;gul,at ions,  and  in  these 
facts  that  we'  will  find  the  final  synthesis. of  the.. preceding 
studies. 

As"  we  have  Ideen  aTpJe  tp  note/  we  have. not  endeavored  to  ^ 
consider,  at  the"  outset,  all  -the  real  complexities  of   the 
problems,  We   have,  preferred  laying  out  and  studying '.a  certain 
number  of  preliminary  questions,  so  as  to  progressively  res- 
trict the  field  of  our  later;  discussions. 

.•;•■'' After' having  brought  out  the  elements  which,  in  a  way, 
constitute  the  characteristic  lines  of  a  situation  and. a. 
decision,  we  have  taken  up.i  as  a  point  of  departure,  study 
of  'fifee  direct,  straight-ahead  blow  and  of  ,,th^  simple.,  parry > 

■  the 'attack  and  the  defense  of.  a  position- of  resistance  -- 
operations  in  which  each  of  the  tv/o  adversaries  uses  all  the 
moans  he  can  put  into  action.  Then  we  have  tried  to  see  the 
modifications  it  was  advisable  to. make  in  the  attack  and 
defense  procedures  in  the  periods  of  less  intense  struggle 
wji^icii  occur  at  the  beginning,  and  end  of  the.  combat. 

';,'.■.   We  then  attempted  to  view  combat  in  its  ensemble  and  to 
i^feconstitute  its  general  evolution,  first, .  in  assurning  that 
"one  of  the  two  parties  maintained  the  'defensive,  then,  in 
considering  the  case  in  which  the  two  adversaries  attaqk. 

Elementary  technique  having  thus  been  establ^jshed, we 
reached  the  problem  of  maneuver.  First,  we  noted  'that  the 
combinations  used  on   the  battlefield  are  always  derived 
from  the  fundamental  ideas  bequeathed  us  by  .the  past.  Then 
we  noted,'that  all  the  acts  constituting  an  operation  are 
mutually  interdependent  and  that  maneuver  consists  of  orient- 
ing all  these  acts,  without  exception,  toward  a  final,  pre- 
determined goal,    -...•■.■■:  ..   .  . „  _ 

W4  then  endeavored  to  classify  the  different,  types  'of 
Maneuver  and  to  bring  out  the  special  physiognomy  of  each 
one  by  noting  the  conditions  of  the  situation  oppropriate 
..to  its.  use  and  the  conditions  of  preparation  and  .develop- 
ment necessary  for  its  successes.  The  problem  of  conception 
of  maneuver  was  then  found  to  be  greatly  .simplified,  and  this 
conception  has  appeared  to  us,  not  as  a  mysterious"  operation 
defying  analysis,  but  as  a  reasoned  choice  amon§  a  certain 
number  of  known  and  classified  procedures.    ■'-?•' 
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But  all  those  questions,  wh5-ch  for  neceasities  of 
studying  we  have  been  obliged  to  touch  in  succession,  fDrm, 
in  practice,  a  homogeneous  virhole,  a  sheaf  which  is  indis- 
soluble linked  together.  The  smallest  problem  brings  them 
all  up  at  once  and  we  can  solve  it,  and  its  variations,  only 
by  calling  on  both  all  of  the  science  and  all  of  the  intelli- 
gence that  we  possess.   The  most  simple  action  brings  into 
play  our  entire  being,  all  our  faculties  and  all  our  ex- 
perience. 

Consequently,  the  training  that  the  officers  have  been 
able  to  acquire  at  the  Ecole  de  Guerre  will  produce  all  its 
fruit  only  in  the  measure  in  which  they  will  be  able  to 
continue  it  and  develop  it  in  the  future.  To  be  profitable, 
this  task  should  be  simultaneously  accomplished  along  two 
paths;  one,  study  and  reflection,  the  other,  action. 

What  we  should  demand  from  study  and,  in  particular, 
from  the  study  of  history,  is  not  an  always  more  or  less 
hazardous  appreciation  of  decisions,  the  real  motives  of 
which  we  will  never  know.  What  is  of  interest  are  the 
relations  of  cause  and  effect  which  may  exist  among  the 
different  events  and  also,  the  essential  points,  the 
springs  --  often  hidden  —  upon  which  it  is  necessary  merely 
to  press  in  order  to  set  an  entire  system  into  motion. 
Usually,  we  succeed  in  discovering  them  only  through  ex- 
tended analyses,  as  a  result  of  which  we  progressively 
eliminate  the  accessoir-y  facts  in  order  to  bring  out  those 
that  dominate  the  others  --  the  "significant"  facts, 

v   But  reflection,  study,  discussion  should  be  considered 
as  only  a  means  for  arriving  at  action,  Vi/e,  therefore, 
must  practice  ourselves  in  acting,  in  training  ourselves 
to  see  quickly  and  in  rapidly  making  decisions  —  simple 
decisions,   "War  being  a  difficult  trade,  all  complicated 
combinations  should  be  kept  out  of  it."  (napoleon).  We 
shall  very  soon  perceive  that  simplicity  thus  understood 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  bring  into  effect.  We  have  a  warniii' 
that  we  are  getting  away  from  this  simplicity  whenever  we 
find  that  we  have  to  increase  prescriptions  of  detail  in 
order  to  develop  and  make  understood  our  thought.  When  we 
find  ourselves  slipping  on  this,  it  is  because  the  double 
task  of  analysis  and  synthesis  Ijhat  constitutes  the  decision, 
has  not  been  performed  with  sufficient  precision  and  care  J 
we  must  start  it  over  again  from  the  beginning. 

In  the  course  of  our  study,  we  have  been  led  to  more 
particularly  advocate  certain  points  of  view  and  certain 
methods  of  study  for  the  reason  that  quite  rigid  progress- 
ion and  coordination  are  indispensable  in  instruction  which  is 
developed  continuously  over  a  period  of  two  years.  But  all 
that  is  of  value  only  in  making  a  start.   It  is  a  scaffold- 
ing that  should  disappear  when  the  building  is  finished, 
"After  we  commence  to  ^et  the  feel  of  affairs,  we  make 
light  of  theories  and  use  them  as  do  the  mathematicians, 
not  to  move  in  a  straight  line,  but  to  continue  in  the  same 
direction."  (Napoleon),   Theory  is  only  a  means  of  avoiding 
useless  schools,  of  gaining  time  in  more  quickly  arriving 
at  the  conquest  of  our  own  personality.   To  go  gather, to 
follow  science  for  its  own  sake,  would  be  taking  the  means 
for  the  end.   The  primordial  end,  the  real  end,  is  to 
maintain  and  develop  vigor  of  mind,  for  what  is  necessary  "in 
public,  administrative  and  military  affairs  is  a  strong 
mind,  deep  analysis  and  the  faculty  of  tirelessly  going 
after  things",  (Napoleon), 
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